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Ron  Redmond,  Joel  Connelly  and  Chris  Hanson  reflect  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer's 
commitment  to  significant  national  and  international  coverage. 

Three  good  reasons  Seattle 
looks  to  the  P-I  for  news. 

^^hen  people  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  want  to  know  what  in  their  world  is 
going  on,  they  turn  to  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  -  and  for  good  reason. 
The  P-I  is  highly  regarded  for  thorough  coverage  of  regional,  national  and 
international  events.  Washington,  D.C.,  Correspondent  Christopher  Hanson 
has  an  extensive  background  covering  national  politics,  foreign  policy  and 
defense.  National  Correspondent  Joel  Connelly  covers  national  and  regional 
issues,  with  Canada  a  significant  part  of  his  beat.  Pacific  Rim  Reporter  Ron 
Redmond’s  beat  includes  the  nations  that  border  the  Pacific  Ocean  because 
for  many  readers,  trade,  travel  and  cultural  ties  make  foreign  coverage  vital. 
News  just  happens.  But  it  takes  a  real  effort  -  and  some  of  file  best  people  in 
the  news  business  -  to  make  a  great  newspaper  happen.  We’re  up  to  the  task. 

Seattle  ^ost-JnteUigencer 

A  HEARS!  NEWSPAPER 

Voice  of  the  Northwest  since  1863. 
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SEPTEMBER 

7- 10— Maryiand-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

The  Carousel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

8—  National  Newspaper  Literacy  Day. 

8- 10— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising  Managers  Retreat,  River 

Terrace,  Gatlinburg. 

12- 15 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Convention,  The  St. 

Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13- 18— ANPA/Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Newspaper 

Training  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

14—  Waldo  Family  Lecture  on  International  Relations,  Seymour  Hersh, 
speaker;  Old  Dominion  University,  Norfolk. 

15-19— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Hyatt 
Regency  West  Shore,  Tampa. 

20-22— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Inn  at  Reading,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

20-22 — ScieiKe  Writers  Forum,  “Lung  Disease:  Challenge  in  the  ’90s,” 
sponsored  by  the  American  Lung  Association  and  American  Thor¬ 
acic  Society,  The  Historic  Inns  of  Annapolis,  Md. 

20-22— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  Campus 
Hotel,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

20- 22— Catholic  Press  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Conference,  Depot 

Inn,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

21- 24— Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Inc.,  Conference,  The  Chang¬ 

ing  Newspaper  — A  Quest  for  Success;  Tara  Hyannis  Hotel  & 
Resort. 

22- 24— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  American  Economic 

Power  in  the  Bush  Era,  An  Economics  Conference  for  Journalists, 
Scanticon  Conference  Center,  Princeton,  N.J. 

23- 27 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Beausejour, 

Moncton,  N.B.,  Canada. 

27-29— Catholic  Press  Association,  Western  Regional  Conference,  Berkeley 
Conference  Center,  Berkeley,  Calif 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

SEPTEMBER 

8-7— ANPA  Multicultural  Management  Workshop,  McLean  (Va.)  Hilton. 
8-10— INAME/NATMA  Telemarketing  Management  Seminar,  San  Diego 
Marriott. 

9—  INAME/Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Small  Newspaper  Seminar, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

10-12— SNPA  Workshop  for  Smaller  Newspapers,  San  Antonio. 

10- 15— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  MACTRAC,  Intermediate, 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

11- 15— ANPA  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Press  Operation  Seminar,  The  News¬ 

paper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

11-11/17— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Management:  Media  Man¬ 
agement  and  Entrepreneurship  for  Journalism  Graduate  Students, 
St.  Petersburg. 

13-15— ICMA  District  Managers  Seminar,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
13-18— ANPA/Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Newspaper 
Training  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

15 —  NENA  Workshop  for  Newspaper  Librarians,  Andover  Marriott, 
Andover,  Mass. 

16—  North  Jersey  Press  Club,  Seminar,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University, 
Student  Union  Building,  Teaneck,  N.J. 

17-20— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Classified  Advertising,  Fort  Worth  Hil¬ 
ton. 

17- 27— American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors,  Reston,  Va. 

18- 20— ANPA,  Advanced  Management  Workshop,  Omni  Georgetown, 

Washington,  D.C. 

10-20— Inland  Press  Foundation,  Cost  Clinic,  Inland  Press  Center,  Chicago. 
21 — INAME,  Small  Newspaper  Seminar,  Madison,  Wise.,  and  also  Sept. 
23,  Crystal  Lake,  III. 

21-22— Inland  Press  Foundation,  Group  Executives  Seminar,  Westin  hotel- 
O'Hare,  Chicago. 

24- 29— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics:  Video  Graphic 

Design,  St.  Petersburg. 

24-29— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program,  Reston, 
Va. 
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AJPA  Rockower  Awards.  The  American  Jewish  Press 
Association  recently  announced  the  winners  of  its  1989 
Simon  Rockower  Memorial  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
American  Jewish  Journalism.  The  winners  were: 

News  reporting:  Hillel  Goldberg,  Intermountain  Jewish 
News,  Denver. 

Editorial  writing:  Jewish  World,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Feature  writing:  Ellen  Bernstein,  Atlanta  Jewish  Times. 

Commentary:  Claudia  Dreifus,  Present  Tense,  New 
York. 

Arts  coverage:  Helen  Davis,  Baltimore  Jewish  Times. 

Page  1  design:  Miami  Jewish  Tribune. 

Special  section  design:  Jewish  Exponent! Jewish  Times. 

Editorial  cartooning:  Debra  Goldberg,  Atlanta  Jewish 
Times. 

Best  design,  magazine  format:  Inside  magazine,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


Better  Newspaper  Awards.  Better  Newspaper  Awards 
were  presented  to  some  150  recipients  in  general  excel¬ 
lence,  premier  and  special  award  sections  by  the  Canadian 
Community  Newspapers  Association  during  the  group’s 
recent  annual  convention. 

The  Gananoque  (Ont.)  Reporter  took  top  spot  in  general 
excellence  with  three  firsts.  All  Round,  Editorial  and 
Front  Page,  along  with  a  third  for  a  Feature  Photo.  The 
Oakville  (Ont.)  Beaver  took  two  firsts  in  general  excel¬ 
lence,  a  first  with  their  sports  pages,  first  with  the  best 
newspaper  promotion  and  a  third  for  special  sections. 

Individual  awards  in  the  premier  classes,  went  to  out¬ 
standing  columnist  Fred  Schutz  of  the  Rimbey  (Alta.) 
Record  and  to  Belle  Hatfield  from  the  Yarmouth  (N.S.) 
Vanguard  for  reporter  initiative. 
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Get  the  best  pictures  of  the  day  by  the  best  photo¬ 
graphers  in  the  world.  And  the  bi^t  deal  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  . .  .30  full  days  of  full  AFP  service  free! 

Only  AFP  gives  you  such  in-depth  international  cover¬ 
age.  You  get  the  work  of  outstanding  photographers ...  50 
of  the  most  important  color  photos  of  the  day. . .  with  the 
speed  and  superior  quality  of  satellite  transmission.  You 
also  get  the  output  of  the  European  Pressphoto  Associa¬ 
tion  and  access  to  AFP’s  six-million-image  library. 

Subscribe  now  and  get  a  unique  source  of 
hard-hitting,  circulation-building 
photo^aphy.  And  get  30  days  free! 

Certain  restrictions  apply.  For 
full  details  call  LJ.  Lancer  at 
(202)223-2363.  inenMtfcMMiifciilAiim 


Mail  couptm  tn*  call  LJ.  Lancer  at 
(202)  223-2363  NOW 

AFP  Intanational  Newspictures 
1612  K  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 
orFAX(202)65&«216 

Did  you  say  30  days^?  I  never  could  turn  down  a  bargain. 
Contact  me  for  an  appcmtment. 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

FerdinaiKl  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Attack  on  illiteracy 

It  was  only  three  years  ago  that  the  American  newspaper  industry 
blew  the  whistle  on  the  high  level  of  illiteracy  in  this  country  and 
started  mobilizing  to  do  something  about  it. 

At  the  100th  anniversary  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  San  Francisco,  outgoing  chairman  Richard 
J.V.Johnson  called  on  his  fellow  publishers  to  lead  the  attack  on  this 
battle  against  “the  national  shame  of  illiteracy.” 

Author  Jonathan  Kozol  (Illiterate  America)  gave  some  sobering 
statistics  on  how  large  the  problem  is.  As  E&P  noted  at  that  time: 
“The  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  on  the  basis  of  a  Census  Bureau 
test,  has  said  13%  of  adults  are  unable  to  read  English.  Other  tests 
have  found  20%  of  adults  to  be  ‘functionally  incompetent.’  Kozol’s 
figures  are  much  higher.  He  explained  that  while  45%  of  American 
adults  do  not  read  a  daily  newspaper,  only  10%  do  not  read  by  choice. 
The  remainder  (35%)  do  not  read  papers  because  they  are  functional¬ 
ly  illiterate.” 

Since  that  time,  a  study  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Education¬ 
al  Progress  estimates  that  23  million  American  adults  are  functional¬ 
ly  illiterate;  they  probably  read  at  the  fourth-grade  level.  Of  Amer¬ 
icans  aged  21  to  25,  the  study  shows,  according  to  ANPA,  that  only 
19%  can  comparative-shop  in  a  grocery  store,  only  20%  can  figure  out 
a  bus  schedule,  some  43%  cannot  use  a  map  accurately. 

These  statistics  show  the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  Whichever 
figure  you  accept  it  is  unacceptable  in  a  democratic  society  such  as 
ours. 

Newspapers  have  mobilized  to  solve  this  problem.  ANPA  esti¬ 
mates  more  than  300  newspapers  operate  some  kind  of  literacy 
program  and  others  are  joining  the  ranks.  To  foster  more  programs, 
the  ANPA  Foundation  recently  published  a  booklet,  “Showcase  of 
Newspaper  Adult  Literacy  Projects,”  cataloging  138  newspaper 
projects.  A  more  recent  booklet  from  the  foundation,  “Newspapers 
and  Literacy  .  .  .  that  all  may  read,”  does  more  of  the  same,  suggest¬ 
ing  ways  to  start  programs  and  to  enhance  existing  programs. 

All  of  this  represents  progress,  but  a  recent  Newspaper  Adult 
Literacy  Conference  in  Denver  produced  some  controversy  over  the 
direction  this  progress  is  taking.  Some  participants  criticized  the 
current  focus  on  adult  illiteracy  and  said  it  should  be  broadened  to 
cover  educational  reform. 

It  seems  to  us  they  are  separate  problems  and  neither  one  should 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  other.  Both  need  attention  without 
intermingling  them.  Let’s  not  dilute  the  efforts  being  expended  on 
adult  illiteracy.  Educational  reform  needs  attention  and  should  be 
treated  as  a  separate  problem. 

Mr.  Kozol,  at  that  conference,  faulted  newspapers  for  handling 
literacy  stories  “with  embarrassing  ineptitude.”  Although  others 
agreed  with  that,  it  seems  to  miss  the  boat,  in  our  opinion.  Action  is 
what  counts.  If  newspapers  are  getting  results  with  their  adult 
programs,  then  the  reporting  of  those  results  is  not  important.  What 
Kozol  and  others  want  is  “advocacy,”  and  there  is  a  need  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  become  as  enthusiastic  and  vociferous  about  their  literacy 
programs  as  ANPA  is  urging  them  to  be. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Adds  to  family  ownership  story 


Let  ’em  pay 


Although  the  Family  Newspaper 
Conference  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Association  was  greatly 
honored  to  be  the  lead  article  in  the 
July  15,  1989  issue  of  E&P  and  the 
material  covered  should  be  helpful  to 
other  family-owned  newspapers, 
there  are  just  a  few  facts  I  would  add. 

Animated  by  interest  and  encour¬ 
agement  from  attendees  and  newspa¬ 
per  owners  throughout  the  country, 
this  was  the  third  such  conference 
held  by  NENA  in  three  years  and  the 
first  to  be  open  outside  New  England. 
The  generations  represented  went 
from  first  to  seventh  and  there  were 
81  participants,  including  those  from 
California,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio.  Five  of  the  New  England  states 
were  represented,  but  one  can 
assume  that  the  Mitchell  family  of 


In  your  article  headlined  “Texas 
repeals  news  gag  law”  (July  22), 
reporter  Andrew  Radolf  says  two 
Texas  newspapers  filed  for  temporary 
restraining  orders  to  halt  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  gag  order  in  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth  and  Odessa. 

Three  newspapers  —  including  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  —  sought  such 
orders.  The  Times  Herald  joined  in 
the  initial  lawsuit  with  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  the  newspapers 


Barre,  Vt.,  learned  so  much  at  the 
other  two  conferences  that  things  are 
well  in  hand  at  their  papers. 

Probably  as  important  as  the  work¬ 
shops  and  first-person  speeches  was 
the  bonding  that  developed  during  the 
three  days  among  the  generations, 
particularly  the  young  people.  They 
learned  that  they  share  certain  prob¬ 
lems,  advantages,  doubts  and  hopes 
and  that  these  can  be  discussed  with 
like-minded  people  in  an  atmosphere 
where  plans  can  be  made  for  the 
future. 

Judith  W.  Brown 

(Brown  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
New  Britain  [Conn.]  Heraid  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NENA  Family  Ownership 
Committee.) 


subsequently  filed  a  motion  for  non¬ 
suit  after  the  Texas  governor  signed 
legislation  repealing  the  amendment 
to  the  Texas  Open  Records  Act  which 
had  caused  us  difficulty  in  obtaining 
access  to  records  reflecting  the  names 
of  felony  crime  victims. 

Philip  Schoch 

(Schoch  is  associate  managing  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.) 


Regarding  your  story  of  July  22 
on  the  libel  judgment  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  has  to  pay:  some  heresy 
from  a  layman  and  a  Post-Gazette 
reader  —  they  lost,  fair  and  square. 
Let  ’em  pay. 

Moreover,  P-G  business  manager 
Ray  Burnett’s  lament  that  the  paper 
will  have  to  borrow  the  money  is 
pure,  unadulterated  bunk. 

Publisher  William  Block  is  always 
on  Fortune's  list  of  those  with  a  net 
worth  in  excess  of  $100  million.  Why 
doesn’t  he  take  it  out  of  petty  cash? 

Al  Matlack 
Carnegie,  Pa. 

They’re  not 
volunteers 

In  an  article  entitled  “Focus  Groups” 
in  your  July  8  issue,  Susan  E.  Black  of 
the  Gilmore  Research  Group  suggests 
that  “paid  volunteers”  in  a  focus 
group  are  more  likely  to  render  objec¬ 
tive  decisions. 

According  to  Webster’s  Dictio¬ 
nary,  volunteers  are  not  paid,  i.e.:  “a 
person  who  enters  into  a  transaction 
of  his  own  free  will  with  no  promise  of 
compensation.” 

Since  Black’s  “volunteers”  are 
paid  $20-$50  per  session,  they  are  no 
longer  volunteers. 

Dan  Lionel 


Clarifies  Texas  gag  order  story 


Gives  credit 

I  would  like  to  make  an  addition  to 
an  otherwise  excellent  story  you  ran 
on  a  speech  I  gave  to  the  National 
Association  of  Black  Journalists 
(“Database  journalism  grows  in 
importance,”  July  1,  1989). 

During  the  speech  I  inadvertently 
left  out  the  name  of  Susan  Edgar  who 
worked  on  the  bus  driver  story  as  a 
programmer.  She  did  an  excellent  job 
and  she  certainly  deserves  some  of 
the  applause. 

Elliot  G.  Jaspin 


Clarification 

A  June  22  story  (Page  45)  about  the 
Associated  Press’  new  service  fea¬ 
turing  the  transmission  of  state  and 
regional  weather  maps  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  maps  are  being  provided 
AP  by  Accu-Weather  of  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 


■  YOU'RE  IN  THE  DRIVER'S 
SEAT  WITH  BOB  SIKORSKY 

Offer  your  readers  these 
features  by  America's 
leading  auto  columnist, 
award-winning  auto  expert 
and  best-selling  author: 

*  DRIVE  IT  FOREVER, 

the  most  readable  and 
practical  car-maintenance 
column  you’ll  find,  with  art. 

"  RIDIN'  IN  STYLE, 

the  definitive  test-drive 
column,  with  eirt. 

For  details  on  these  weekly  columns  call  Doris  Richetti  Nolan  at 
The  New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp., 

800-972-3550  or  (303)  979-1479. 
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The  %iing  G)li]iiibiis 
program  can  add  readers 

today. 


Parade’s  annual  Young  Columbus  program  creates  carrier  enthusiasm. 

The  kind  of  enthusiasm  circulation  directors  love.  The  kind  that  builds  current 
circulation.  In  fact,  each  year  for  33  years,  the  Young  Columbus  program  has 
generated  new  starts  and  kept  youth  carriers  on  the  job  longer. 


And  tomorrow. 


Today,  more  and  more  newspapers  are  incorporating  Young  Columbus 
into  their  NIE  programs.  By  bringing  it  into  schools,  they’re  creating  student 
enthusiasm  for  newspapers  now.  And  that’s  good  for  business. 

After  all,  today’s  students  are  tomorrow’s  readers,  subscribers  and  advertisers. 

PARADE 


For  information  about  rhe  Young  Columbus  XXXIV  trip  to  Italy,  April  2-11,  1990,  call  Liz  Manigan  at  (212)  573-7058.  ®1989  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 
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CNPA  defends  political  contributions 

California  publisher  group’s  general  manager 
denies  violation  of  political  campaign  regulations 


By  MX.  Stein 

An  article  suggesting  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
may  be  in  violation  of  the  Fair  Politi¬ 
cal  Practices  Commission’s  regula¬ 
tions  because  of  its  campaign  contri¬ 
butions  drew  a  strong  CNPA  denial. 

Michael  B.  Dorais,  CNPA’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  general  counsel, 
branded  the  article  in  the  Capitol 
Weekly  an  “irresponsible  hit  piece 
that  cast  us  in  a  very  bad  light.”  He 
also  cited  a  legal  opinion  which,  he 
said,  cleared  the  association  of  any 
FPPC  violation. 

The  piece  in  the  Sacramento-based 
publication  was  an  agenda  item  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  CNPA’s  board  of 
directors  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  story  by  Capitol  Weekly 
publisher  Ken  Mandler  said  his  analy¬ 
sis  of  CNPA’s  political  contributions 
since  1984  “suggests  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  should  have  formed  a  recipient 
committee  [political  action 
committee]  at  the  time  its  1985  contri¬ 
butions  exceeded  $500,  the  threshold 
during  1985.” 

CNPA  has  acknowledged  it  main¬ 
tains  a  $10,000  slush  fund  from  which 
contributions  are  made  at  Dorais’  dis¬ 
cretion  to  legislators  and  other  office¬ 
holders. 

Dorais  takes  the  position  that  since 
the  contributions  are  annually  below 
$10,000,  and  are  not  taken  from  mem¬ 
ber  dues,  it  does  not  have  to  create  a 
PAC. 

The  campaign  donations,  Dorais 
states,  come  from  advertising  and 
convention  revenues. 

Mandler  termed  CNPA  “one  of  the 
largest  contributors  among  trade 
associations  in  Sacramento  which  has 
not  formed  a  recipient  committee  to 
administer  its  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions.” 

At  the  board  meeting,  Dorais  pro¬ 
duced  a  letter  from  the  state  FPPC  to 
CNPA’s  outside  attorney,  Robert  E. 


Sruce  Brugmann 
Says  charges  must  be  examined 
carefully 


Leidigh,  stating  that  CNPA  is  “not 
required  to  register  and  file  campaign 
statements  as  a  ‘recipient  committee’ 
when  it  makes  contributions  out  of 
funds  other  than  membership  dues.” 


The  letter  from  FPPC  general 
counsel  Kathryn  E.  Donovan  said 
that  because  CNPA’s  campaign  funds 
are  not  “contributions”  received  by 
the  association,  CNPA  does  “not 
meet  the  definition  of  a  recipient  com¬ 
mittee  when  it  makes  contributions 
from  those  funds.” 


Donovan  said  an  organization  must 
file  as  a  “major  donor  committee”  if  it 
makes  contributions  totaling  $10,000 
or  more  in  a  calendar  year. 

She  noted  that  “our  advice  would 
change  if  the  association  were  to  use 
membership  dues  to  make  contribu¬ 
tions.” 

Dorais  maintains  CNPA’s  contri¬ 
butions  are  kept  below  $10,000. 
Under  FPPC  rules,  organizations 
whose  political  contributions  go  over 
$10,000  fall  into  a  different  category 
for  reporting  purposes. 

“We  take  the  position  that  we  are  in 
compliance”  with  FPPC  regulations, 
Dorais  told  the  board. 

He  charged  that  Capitol  Weekly, 
which  he  called  an  “obscure”  publi¬ 
cation,  is  “completely  off  base.  There 
is  no  issue  of  liability.  The  FPPC  said 
we’re  A-OK.  It’s  a  non-issue.” 

However,  board  member  Bruce  B. 
Brugmann,  publisher  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 
wasn’t  entirely  satisfied  with  Dorais’ 
explanation. 

Brugmann  said  that  CNPA 
commingles  membership  dues  with 
other  income,  thus  making  it  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  source  of  the 
donations. 


Brugmann  asked  that  every  board 
member  be  given  a  copy  of  Dono¬ 
van’s  opinion. 

“Let’s  check  it  out,”  he  added. 

Dorais  told  E&P  that  membership 
dues  and  funds  from  advertising  and 
other  sources  are  put  in  a  common 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Dorais  takes  the  position  that  since  the 
contributions  are  annually  below  $10,000,  and  are  not 
taken  from  member  dues,  it  does  not  have  to  create  a 
PAC. 
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A  myriad  of  changes 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  plans  revamping  of  coverage  in  an  effort 
to  reach  younger  readers;  but  the  paper  plans  to  not  alter  its  ‘mission’ 


By  Staci  D.  Kramer 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  often 
accused  of  taking  its  readers  for 
granted  since  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  folded  in  1986,  has  been 
undergoing  a  sea  change  this  summer 
spurred  by  the  advent  of  Ralph  Inger- 
soll  II’s  St.  Louis  Sun. 

The  myriad  changes  are  part  of  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  flagship’s  effort  to 
reach  younger  readers  by  becoming  a 
more  reader-friendly  paper,  while 
continuing  to  uphold  what  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  executives  call  the  paper’s 
“mission.” 

The  Post-Dispatch  platform,  writ¬ 
ten  by  founding  father  Joseph  Pulitzer 
in  1907  and  published  on  the  editorial 
page  every  day,  calls  for  the  paper  to 
“never  lack  sympathy  with  the 
poor,”  “always  remain  devoted  to 
the  public  welfare,”  and  to  “always 
be  drastically  independent.” 

Now  the  paper  is  trying  to  alter  its 
image  as  the  “serious”  paper,  navi¬ 
gating  a  careful  path  between  being 
too  intellectual  or  becoming  “Post- 
Dispatch  Today.” 

Editor  William  F.  Woo  carefully 
described  the  problem  in  a  recent 
interview:  “We  have  two  objectives: 
to  be  a  newspaper  in  which  the  writing 
is  tighter,  the  writing  is  brighter,  a 
more  accessible  paper  to  more 
readers  ...  a  paper  that  takes  itself 
less  seriously.” 

On  the  balancing  side,  explained 
Woo,  “a  serious  paper  has  a  moral 
function  in  the  community.  A  paper 
that  is  without  an  ideology  and  a  con¬ 
science  is  not  a  serious  beneficiary  of 
the  First  Amendment.  We  cannot 
give  away  the  second  side  merely  to 
punch  up  the  appearance  of  the  paper. 
The  second  is  our  birthright  fran¬ 
chise.” 

Managing  editor  David  Lipman 
echoed  Woo’s  concerns  about  pro¬ 
ducing  a  more  accessible  paper,  but 
reaffirmed,  “Hard  news  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  any  paper.  Our  advantage 
over  the  Sun  is  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
complete  and  high-quality  paper. 
We’re  the  full-service  department 
store.” 


(Kramer  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  St.  Louis.'^ 


As  to  changes,  such  as  the  addition 
of  a  trends  editor  and  a  news  sum¬ 
mary,  said  Lipman,  “I  don’t  think 
what  we’re  doing  alters  the  basic 
commitment  of  the  paper.” 

Despite  the  widespread  changes  in 
response  to  the  Sun,  Lipman  insists, 
“The  Post-Dispatch  will  not  be  edited 
by  another  publication.” 

The  Post  attacked  the  problem  with 
the  age-old  weapons  of  committees 
and  research,  including  studies  by 
Christine  Urban  and  Associates  and 
the  St.  Louis  office  of  D’Arcy  Masius 
Benton  &  Bowles. 

In  addition,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  staff  suggestions,  producing,  for 
example,  what  Woo  described  as  “25 
pages  encompassing  44  wonderful 
ideas”  from  assistant  city  editor  John 
Brophy.  Woo  said  at  least  10  of  the 
ideas  were  either  being  implemented 
or  were  under  serious  consideration. 


nature.”  But,  he  emphasized,  the 
bureau  will  continue  its  more  in-depth 
projects  like  William  Freivogel’s 
series  on  civil  rights. 

•  Many  of  the  paper’s  specialty 
writers  will  be  featured  in  regular  col¬ 
umns  on  the  “News  Analysis”  section 
front,  in  addition  to  those  already 
contributed  by  political  reporters 
Larry  O’Rourke  and  Mark  Schlink- 
man. 

Said  Woo,  “That  is  going  to 
personalize  the  display  and  the  cover¬ 
age,  especially  with  an  emphasis  on 
beats  not  covered  before.”  He  cited  a 
new  beat  that  focuses  on  the  elderly 
as  an  example. 

•  The  editorial  page  will  be  rede¬ 
signed  in  an  effort  to  fit  in  about  40% 
more  letters  to  the  editor.  Also,  the 
department  will  get  a  fax  machine. 

“The  whole  point  is  to  make  a  more 


“Our  advantage  over  the  Sun  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
a  complete  and  high-quality  paper.  We’re  the  full- 
service  department  store.” 


Some  of  the  results  include: 

•  An  increase  in  staff  size  and  the 
addition  of  news  pages. 

“What  we  have  coming  up  here  is  a 
major  commitment  in  space  —  about 
27  additional  columns  a  day  (over  four 
pages)  with  about  15  of  those  going  to 
sports,”  Woo  explained. 

The  budget  increase  is  “well  up 
into  seven  figures,”  he  observed. 

In  an  internal  memo  from  Lipman 
to  Woo  earlier  this  summer,  increas¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  paper  by  four  pages 
daily  was  estimated  at  a  daily  cost  of 
$5,100  and  a  Sunday  cost  of  $7 ,300  or 
a  total  of  nearly  $2  million  annually. 

•  The  appointment  of  a  city  desk 
writing  coach  and  senior  writer. 

•  Washington  bureau  chief  Bob 
Adams  and  assistant  bureau  chiefs 
William  Freivogel  and  Margaret  Frei- 
vogel  were  brought  in  for  a  two-day 
“mission  refinement.” 

According  to  Woo,  they  were  told 
the  paper  wants  “more  coverage  of 
interest  to  local  readers,  more  enter¬ 
prise  work  of  a  quick  turnaround 


accessible  page,”  explained  Woo,  a 
former  longtime  editor  of  the  editorial 
page. 

In  moves  aimed  especially  at  the 
all-important  18-35  age  group: 

•  The  paper  has  added  a  pop  cul¬ 
ture  reporter  for  its  Everyday  maga¬ 
zine.  Doug  Carroll  will  write  mostly 
about  rock,  pop  music  and  radio. 

•  The  addition  of  a  “trend”  editor 
focusing  on  social  and  cultural  trends. 

•  A  strong  emphasis  on  “bright 
and  compelling”  stories  for  Page 
One  —  “stuff  that  in  the  past  might 
have  been  seriously  subordinated  to 
institutional  stories.” 

It  has  been  recommended,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lipman,  that  one  story  a  day  be 
featured  completely  on  Page  One. 

•  A  redesign  of  Page  2A  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Page  Two  editor, 
who  will  write  and  coordinate  a  daily 
news  summary  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  USA 
Today. 

The  rationale  for  the  summary. 
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according  to  an  internal  memo;  “We 
think  the  Sun  will  emphasize  a  quick 
read.  This  will  give  a  reader  in  a  hurry 
a  good  look  at  the  day’s  news,  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  him  to  receive  the 
important  details  as  he  has  time  later 
in  the  day.  Our  feeling  is  that  this  wilt 
be  especially  attractive  to  young  read¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  do  not  read  the 
Post-Dispatch  now  because  it  is  so 
time-consuming.” 

The  People  column  and  weather- 
package  will  remain  on  the  page. 

•  The  weekly  Calendar  section  has 


been  redesigned  as  a  colorful  “easier 
to  read”  tabloid  with  listing  for  “all 
your  favorite  bands.”  This  appears  to 
be  a  direct  response  to  the  Sun’s 
intentions  to  be  “the”  entertainment 
paper. 

•  Widespread  changes  in  the 
sports  section,  including  an  interac¬ 
tive  commentary  page  with  its  own 
editor  and  more  emphasis  on  a  wider 
variety  of  sports.  Lipman’s  memo 
described  the  sports  changes:  “With 
the  Sun  announcing  that  it  is  going  to 
be  ‘the  sports  paper  of  St.  Louis,’  we 


can  quickly  take  any  such  claim  away 
by  giving  our  readers  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  package  each  day, 
including  better  coverage  of  such 
sports  as  professional  basketball, 
golf,  tennis,  auto  racing,  horse 
racing  —  we  would  add  results  from 
other  tracks  -r-  outdoors;  three  col¬ 
umns  to  improve  our  agate  package, 
making  us  competitive  here  with  USA 
Today,  six  columns  to  create  a  new 
commentary  page  to  display  the  best 
columnists  from  other  cities,  letters  to 
the  editor  and  guest  opinions.” 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  switches  ad  agencies 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is 
countering  the  St.  Louis  Sun's  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  and  promotion 
campaign  with  a  switch  in  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  switch  from  Glennon  &  Co.  to 
the  St.  Louis  office  of  D’Arcy  Masius 
Benton  &  Bowles  signals  a  more 
aggressive  approach  to  marketing  the 
1 1 1 -year-old  newspaper.  The  account 
is  worth  a  reported  $1.5  million. 

Post  marketing  manager  Dan  Cot¬ 


ter  said  the  move  was  not  a  comment 
on  the  quality  of  work  done  by  Glen¬ 
non  (formerly  Stoltz  Advertising 
Company)  during  its  16-year  relation¬ 
ship  as  Post  agency  of  record. 

“It  had  to  do  with  us  wanting  to  get 
what  we  see  as  the  biggest  gun  in  the 
market,”  Cotter  said. 

Glennon  will  continue  to  handle 
some  current  Post  projects  through 
the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  Glen¬ 
non  executive  vice  president  Ian 


Cohen,  who  said  he  was  not  surprised 
by  the  account’s  move. 

“We  knew  that  D’Arcy  was  in  the 
door  back  in  April,”  he  said. 

DMB«&B  got  its  foot  in  the  door  in 
the  spring  with  a  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  project  reportedly  aimed  at 
evaluating  the  Post’s  image.  The  first 
part  of  the  campaign  is  expected  to 
make  its  debut  in  November,  with 
emphasis  on  television  spots. 

—  Staci  Kramer 


IN  BRIEF 


PR  Newswire  opens 
a  bureau  in  Orlando 

PR  Newswire  has  opened  its  18th' 
domestic  news  bureau  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  which  will  provide  service  to 
Clearwater,  Daytona  Beach,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Jacksonville,  Melbourne, 
Orlando,  St.  Petersburg,  Tampa, 
Tallahassee  and  surrounding  areas. 

The  bureau  —  staffed  by  former 
PRN  Charlotte,  N.C.,  editor  Deborah 
Munroe  —  is  located  at  111  N. 
Orange  Ave.,  Suite  1409,  Orlando, 
Fla.  32801;  telephone  (407)  649-4795. 


Daniloff  is  helping 
arrange  Soviet  visit 

Former  journalist  Nicholas  Dani¬ 
loff,  arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1986  on  charges  of  spying,  is  now 
working  to  arrange  a  visit  to  Vermont 
from  a  Soviet  delegation. 

Daniloff,  former  Moscow  corre¬ 
spondent  for  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  is  helping  to  arrange  a  visit  of 
a  delegation  from  Karelia,  a  Soviet 
province  bordering  Finland.  Vermont 
Gov.  Madeline  Kunin  is  working  to 


make  Karelia  Vermont’s  sister  state. 

“I  suppose  some  people  might  look 
on  it  as  being  ironic,”  Daniloff  was 
quoted  by  the  Associated  Press,  “but 
it’s  for  a  good  purpose  and  that’s  what 
counts.” 

Daniloff,  who  denied  the  spying 
charges,  appeared  at  a  dinner  in  1987 
during  a  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  conference  with 
Soviet  journalists  (E&P,  Oct.  17, 
1987).  Gov.  Kunin  also  made  an 
appearance  at  the  meeting. 


CPJ  sends  a  letter 
to  Chinese  officials 

The  Committee  to  Protect  Journal¬ 
ists  recently  sent  a  letter  to  Chinese 
officials  protesting  the  imprisonment 
of  numerous  Chinese  reporters  and 
editors. 

The  letter  —  sent  to  Deng  Xiao¬ 
ping,  chairman  of  the  Central  Military 
Commission  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China,  Prime  Minister  Li  Peng  and 
Communist  Party  General  Secretary 
Jiang  Zemin  —  coincided  with  the 
release  of  a  CPJ  Backgrounder  report 
on  conditions  for  the  local  and  forei^ 
press  in  China.  The  10-page  bulletin 


includes  accounts  of  government- 
imposed  newspaper  “reorganiza¬ 
tions,”  lists  journalists  in  detention, 
outlines  the  political  and  legal  context 
for  the  crackdown,  and  describes  the 
plight  of  foreign  journalists  who  have 
been  detained,  expelled  and  “under 
fire.” 

Sun  Publishing  to 
buy  Alberta  chain 

The  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Co. 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  to  buy 
a  chain  of  community  newspapers  in 
Alberta,  Canada. 

Lynard  Publishers  Ltd.  owns  and 
publishes  newspapers  in  Leduc, 
Stony  Plain,  Drayton  Valley,  White- 
court,  Evansburg,  Mayerthorpe  and 
Spruce  Grove. 

A  Sun  spokesman  would  not  dis¬ 
close  the  purchase  price,  but  said  the 
transaction  was  expected  to  close 
Aug.  31. 

A  year  ago.  Sun  Publishing  bought 
Bowes  Publishers  Ltd.  and  its  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  Alberta, 
British  Columbia  and  Ontario. 

If  it  adds  the  Leduc-based  Lynard, 
Sun  Publishing  will  own  nine  dailies, 
31  weeklies  and  several  shoppers. 

—  CP 
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New  York  Post  hires  detective  to  foliow  empioyees 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  New  York  Post  recently  took 
disciplinary  action  against  an 
employee  based  on  the  report  of  a 
private  investigator  hired  to  follow 
that  employee  —  and  reportedly  at 
least  one  other  —  during  work  hours. 

The  Post  unit  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  issued  a  memo 
stating  that  it  learned  of  at  least  two 
staffers  who  were  “trailed  by  private 
detectives  hired  by  management  to 
check  on  their  job  perfor¬ 
mance.  .  .  .  The  private  eyes  have 
apparently  been  retained  by  manage¬ 
ment  to  keep  tabs  on  staffers  who 
regularly  work  out  of  the  office  to  see 
if  they  are  going  to  their  assign¬ 
ments.” 

Guild  president  Barry  Lipton  said 
that  the  paper  took  disciplinary  action 


against  an  employee  “in  the  commer¬ 
cial  area”  for  improper  use  of  time 
based  on  a  private  investigator’s 
report. 

Lipton  said  editor  Jerry  Nachman 
assured  the  Guild  that  no  such  action 
had  or  would  be  taken  against  those  in 
the  editorial  department,  and  Nach¬ 
man  confirmed  that  fact  directly  with 
E&P. 

Lipton  said  the  Guild  has  lodged  a 
grievance  over  the  incident. 

“I  don’t  think  the  paper  will  con¬ 
tinue  this”  practice,  Lipton  added, 
calling  the  incident  “embarrassing” 
for  the  paper. 

Post  vice  president/advertising 
Robert  Scott  confirmed  that  an  adver¬ 
tising  employee  had  been  followed 
after  discrepancies  were  found  in 
reports  and  expenses.  He  noted  that 
when  such  items  are  flagged  there 


are  certain  measures  taken,  but 
a  case  like  this  is  uncommon,  occur- 
ring  “once  every  couple  of 
years.” 

Scott  suggested  that  E&P  speak  to 
Peter  Paris,  vice  president  for  edito¬ 
rial  and  administration  but,  when 
questioned,  Paris  replied,  “I’m  not 
going  to  tell  you.  I  don’t  think  it’s  any 
of  your  business. 

“Unhappily  the  New  York  Post  in 
the  past  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
a  private  investigator,”  he  did  say, 
adding  that  “if  serious  occasions 
occur  in  the  future  we  will  do  so 
again.” 

Paris  said  no  grievance  had  been 
filed,  and  when  asked  to  confirm, 
clarify  or  deny  other  facts  already 
gathered  from  other  sources,  Paris 
again  said  the  information  was  “none 
of  your  business.” 


Editor  asked  to  resign  foiiowing  investigative  series 

Publisher  denies  that  community  protest  led  to  the  dismissal 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Chuck  Cook,  a  prize-winning 
investigative  journalist,  was  asked  to 
resign  as  editor  of  the  Newhall  (Calif.) 
Signal  amid  a  protest  by  community 
leaders  over  the  paper’s  series  on  the 
cleanup  of  toxic  chemicals  in  the 
area. 

Cook  claimed  he  was  the  victim  of 
pressure  on  the  Signal  by  local  politi¬ 
cians  and  advertisers  who  thought  the 
stories  put  the  community  in  a  bad 
light. 

Publisher  Darell  Phillips  denied  the 
decision  to  drop  Cook  was  dictated  by 
“outside  interests,”  but  remarked 
that  it  stemmed  from  his  view  that 
parts  of  the  series  were  unfair,  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  contained  “editorializing.” 

Both  Cook  and  Phillips  agreed, 
however,  that  Cook’s  departure  was 
the  result  of  “philosophical  differ¬ 
ences.” 

The  series  on  industrial  pollution 
involved  the  Space  Ordnance  Sys¬ 
tems  (SOS)  plants  in  Los  Angeles 
canyon  areas  containing  housing 
developments. 

In  one  story,  a  family  alleged  a  link 
between  contamination  by  SOS,  a 
defense  contractor,  and  five  deaths  in 
that  family.  Cook,  in  an  editorial, 
stated  that  a  local  committee  over¬ 
seeing  the  cleanup  of  two  SOS  facili¬ 
ties  was  weighed  “heavily  in  favor  of 
the  polluters  and  against  the  health 
concern  of  residents.” 


Cook  stated  in  an  interview,  “No 
city  official  ever  complained  to  me 
about  the  fairness  or  accuracy  of  the 
stories.  What  they  did  complain  about 
was  that  these  were  not  the  type  of 
stories  that  presented  a  good  image  of 
the  Santa  Clarita  Valley.” 

Complaints  about  the  series  also 
were  made  to  Phillips,  Signal  general 
manager  Sammee  Zeile,  and  at  least 
one  to  Charles  H.  Morris,  owner  of 
Morris  Newspapers,  the  Signal’s 
parent  firm. 


“Basically,  it’s  their 
newspaper  and  they 
have  the  right  to  run  it 
as  they  see  fit.” 


In  a  recent  “Viewpoint”  column  in 
the  Signal,  Phillips  wrote  that  he  had 
spoken  three  or  four  times  with  Coun¬ 
cilman  Buck  McKeon  and  that  he  and 
Zeile  had  met  for  two  hours  with  three 
other  members  of  the  toxic  cleanup 
committee,  including  Jan  Heidt,  the 
mayor  of  Santa  Clarita,  where  the 
Signal  publishes. 

The  publisher  acknowledged  all 
four  were  unhappy  over  the  series, 
but  said  they  did  not  call  for  Cook’s 
firing. 

Noting  that  he  and  Zeile  had  asked 
for  the  meeting  with  the  committee. 


Phillips  commented,  “Some  might 
question  the  ethics  of  a  publisher  and 
general  manager  meeting  with  dis¬ 
gruntled  officials  over  coverage  by 
editors  and  reporters. 

“My  answer  to  that  is  simple.  If 
you’re  trying  to  look  into  a  situation 
to  make  sure  your  newspaper  is  being 
fair,  I  think  the  ends  justify  the 
means.” 

Later  in  the  column,  Phillips 
observed  that  “Quite  frankly,  I  don’t 
think  we  were  fair  with  all  of  our 
coverage.  On  SOS  and  several  other 
stories,  I  think  we  were  guilty  of  over¬ 
doing  coverage  .  .  .  and,  in  certain 
cases,  of  not  fairly  presenting  both 
sides  of  an  issue.  I  feel  strongly  that 
people  were  beginning  to  fear  any 
Signal  reporter  coming  to  them  for  an 
interview  or  story.” 

Councilwoman  Jo  Anne  Darcy, 
who  chaired  the  toxic  cleanup  com¬ 
mittee,  charged  that  the  Signal’s  sto¬ 
ries  indicated  there  was  a  “cover-up” 
of  the  pollution  problem  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

“This  was  blatantly  false,”  she 
told  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

In  his  interview  with  E&P,  Cook 
insisted  there  was  no  allegation  of  a 
cover-up  in  the  series. 

“We  simply  said  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  opposed  a  health  study  of  the  area 
and  we  cited  its  own  records  to  prove 
it,”  he  added. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Journalist  turned  politician 

New  Polish  prime  minister  honed  leadership  qualities  as  an  editor 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Poland’s  new  prime  minister, 
Tadeusz  Mazowiecki,  flrst  honed  his 
leadership  qualities  in  the  difficult 
role  of  an  independent  Catholic  jour¬ 
nalist  in  a  Communist  nation. 

“Some  people  say  a  journalist  does 
not  have  the  competence  to  be  a 
prime  minister  at  all,  but  what  he  was 
doing  all  along  was  involved  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  leadership,”  said  Peter  Sta- 
sinski,  a  former  Polish  underground 
editor  who  now  writes  for  the  Polish 
American  Daily  News  in  New  York 
City. 

Stasinski  and  others  familiar  with 
Mazowiecki’s  history  portray  a  man 
who  has  fought  government  authori¬ 
ties  both  as  a  journalist  and  a  political 
leader. 

In  the  field  of  journalism,  Mazo¬ 
wiecki  practiced  more  as  an  editor 
than  a  writer,  these  observers  say, 
and  his  presence  has  been  forceful 
both  in  publications  and  politics. 


It  is  a  mark  of  Mazowiecki’s  jour¬ 
nalistic  feelings  that  he  criticized  the 
underground  Polish  press  during  the 
martid-law  years  for  being  too  biased 
and  propagandistic. 

He  has  often  paid  a  high  price  in 
both  arenas  as  a  result. 

In  fact,  Mazowiecki  butted  with 
authorities  in  his  very  first  job  after 
studying  law  at  Warsaw  University. 

“His  first  job  was  with  an  academic 
publishing  house  in  Warsaw,”  said 
Cecary  Stolarczyk,  political  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Polish-language  weekly 
Gwiazda  Polarno  in  Stevens  Point, 
Wis. 

“After  a  short  time,  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  for  ‘clerical’  reasons,  but  this 
was  a  cover  for  politics.  Any  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  church  during  the  Sta¬ 
linist  regime  was  considered  a  very 
bad  thing.  He  didn’t  work  for  a  long 
time,”  Stolarczyk  said. 

The  incident  was  a  foreshadowing 
of  a  career  that  has  included  great 


success  —  and  harsh  punishments. 

Mazowiecki  went  to  work  at  Pax,  a 
Catholic  publishing  house  and  discus¬ 
sion  group  that  at  the  time  was  subser¬ 
vient  to  Communist  authorities. 

He  was  published  very  little  but 
agitated  a  lot,  columnist  Stolarczyk 
said.  Because  of  his  dissident  views, 
Mazowiecki  was  stripped  of  all  his 
duties  in  1955  and  his  membership 
was  suspended  soon  after. 

During  a  liberalization  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  however,  Mazowiecki  was 
permitted  to  found  the  Catholic  Intel¬ 
lectual  Clubs,  which  continue  to  exist 
in  nearly  every  Polish  city.  He  also 
spearheaded  a  group  of  former  Pax 
dissidents  who  called  themselves  the 
Znak  —  or  Sign  —  Circle. 

Out  of  these  associations  would 
come  a  monthly  magazine  that  estab¬ 
lished  Mazowiecki’s  reputation  as  an 
editor. 

Wiez,  a  somewhat  archaic  Polish 
word  that  signifies  a  deep  spiritual 
relationship  and  is  often  translated  as 


link  or  relationship,  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1958. 

It  labored  under  enormous  hard¬ 
ships:  Circulation  was  kept  small; 
articles  were  often  heavily  censored; 
and  paper  was  severely  rationed  by 
the  Communist  bureaucracy. 

“It  suffered  heavily  from  delays  [in 
publication]  all  the  time  —  months 
even  years  sometimes,”  the  Polish 
American  Daily  News’  Stasinski  said. 

Nevertheless,  it  soon  established 
itself  as  probably  the  most  important 
independent  voice. 

“During  the  time  it  published,  it 
was  known  as  a  sort  of  heaven  for 
dissidents,”  Gwiazda  Polarno  colum¬ 
nist  Stolarczyk  said.  “People  who 
couldn’t  be  published  in  the  official 
paper  could  find  a  place  here. 

“One  instance  of  this,”  added  Sta¬ 
sinski,  “is  that  when  [dissident] 
Adam  Michnik  was  totally  excluded 
from  public  activities,  he  could  pub¬ 
lish  in  this  monthly  under  the  name 


Adam  Zagozda.” 

Wiez,  which  was  designed  more  as 
a  book  than  a  magazine,  mixed  essays 
on  Catholic  philosophy,  politics  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  Polish  his¬ 
tory. 

“It  had  a  very  important  historical 
department,”  Stasinski  said.  “It 
published  important  articles,  espe¬ 
cially  concerning  the  drastic  perils 
of  Polish  history.  These  were  heavily 
cut  by  censorship.” 

During  this  time,  Mazowiecki 
entered  the  parliament  as  a  deputy  for 
the  Sign  Catholic  opposition  group, 
which  was  permitted  a  tiny  number  of 
seats. 

He  proved  an  aggressive  opposi¬ 
tion  spokesman,  calling  for  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  police  authorities  after  a 
brutal  suppression  of  a  1968  student 
demonstration,  and  was  finally  barred 
from  the  Sejm  in  1972  after  calling  for 
an  official  investigation  into  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  striking  dockworkers  on  the 
Baltic  Coast. 

Mazowiecki  helped  establish  in  the 
1970s  the  underground  “Flying  Uni¬ 
versities”  devoted  to  independent 
historical,  cultural  and  political 
thought. 

It  was  Mazowiecki  as  well  who 
organized  the  so-called  “Letter  of  the 
64  intellectuals”  in  which  noted  fig¬ 
ures  supported  workers’  demands  at 
the  Gdansk  shipyard  in  August  1980. 

With  the  legalization  of  the  Soli¬ 
darity  movement  that  emerged, 
Mazowiecki  became  the  first  editor  of 
Tygodnik  Solidarnosc,  or  Solidarity 
Weekly. 

“It  was  a  very  good  paper,”  the 
Polish-American  Daily  News’  Sta¬ 
sinski  said.  “It  was  reaJly  very  good. 
In  fact,  it  was  much  better  than  this 
second  edition  of  Solidarity  which  is 
publishing  now.” 

Mazowiecki’s  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  newspaper,  Stasinski 
said,  were  in  skillfully  negotiating  its 
very  existence  and  getting  articles 
through  censorship. 

“It  was  very,  very  clever  and 
balanced,  but  they  managed  to  pub¬ 
lish  things  which  astounded  Poles,” 
he  said. 

“It  was  very  popular,  recognized 
as  the  best  Polish  paper,”  said 
Gwiazda  Polamo’s  Stolarczyk. 

After  martial  law  was  imposed  in 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


“Some  people  say  a  journalist  does  not  have  the 
competence  to  be  a  prime  minister  at  all,  but  what  he 
was  doing  ail  along  was  involved  in  politics  and 
leadership ...” 
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L.A.  Times  be 

NewsFax,  an  electronic  news  ser¬ 
vice,  has  been  launched  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  distribution  to 
Soviet  government  officials,  diplo¬ 
mats  and  expatriate  business  execu¬ 
tives  in  Moscow. 

The  operation  is  being  tested  as  a 
complimentary  service  in  Russia 
before  being  extended  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Times  announced. 

NewsFax  is  a  four-  to  eight-page 
digest  of  news  from  the  Times. 

It  is  produced  by  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  and  transmitted  via  facsim- 

gins  news  service 

ile  machine  to  Moscow,  where  it  is 
duplicated  and  distributed  each  week¬ 
day. 

“There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  receiving  news  from 
the  United  States  and,  particularly, 
from  the  West  Coast  on  a  timely 
basis,”  said  Times  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer  Tom  Johnson. 
“By  offering  NewsFax  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  can  meet  this  need  while 
testing  an  innovative  news  service.” 

Deputy  managing  editor  Dennis 
Britton,  who  is  in  charge  of  NewsFax, 
said  there  are  plans  to  offer  a  similar 

to  the  Soviets 

service,  for  a  fee,  in  Japan,  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore.  Prototypes  also 
are  in  development  for  NewsFax  ser¬ 
vice  in  Southern  California. 

Britton  said  the  Moscow  digest  will 
include  government  and  geopolitical 
news  as  well  as  some  entertainment 
and  cultural  items. 

“The  news  content  for  our  Pacific 
Basin  digest  will  be  comprehensive, 
with  more  business  coverage,  sports 
and  entertainment  stories  —  right 
down  to  the  baseball  scores  and  cap¬ 
sule  movie  reviews,”  Britton  added. 

IM  RDIPC 

IN  DHIBr 

lAPA  warns 
drug  traffickers 

The  Inter  American  Press  Asssoci- 
ation  has  warned  Colombia’s  drug 
barons  that  their  declaration  of  war 
will  “mobilize  the  press  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  to  go  to  the  front  lines  to  prove 
the  blood  of  the  journalists  they  have 
killed  has  not  been  shed  in  vain.” 

In  the  name  of  its  more  than  1 ,300 
members  and  newspapers  from  all  the 
Americas,  the  lAPA  called  for  a 
return  to  the  rule  of  law  in  Colombia 
and  cautioned  the  narco-traffickers 

they  would  discover  the  “media 
mightier  than  the  Medellin  cartel  if 
they  carry  out  threats  made  against 
journalists  and  their  families  in  that 
country.” 

The  lAPA  message  was  in  response 
to  the  declaration  of  “total  and  abso¬ 
lute  war”  delivered  Aug.  24  with 
explosives  to  two  Medellin  radio  net¬ 
works.  It  was  signed  by  “the  extradit- 
ables,”  and  called  for  war  against 
“the  government,  the  industrial  and 
political  oligarchy,  journalists  who 
have  attacked  and  ravaged  us, 
judges  ...”  and  others,  lAPA 
reported. 

lAPA  Press  Freedom  chairman 
Robert  Cox  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
News  and  Courier  called  the  action  of 
the  drug  cartels  “a  sign  of  an  act  of 
insanity  or  desperation,”  and  said  its 
authors  would  learn  the  truth  of 
Napolean  Bonaparte’s  statement  that 
“Four  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to 
be  feared  than  a  thousand  bayonets.” 

Cox  said  lAPA  records  show  at 
least  eight  journalists  have  been  mur¬ 
dered  in  Colombia  this  year,  and 
nearly  40  over  the  last  12  years. 

Scripps  will  not  buy 
nine  cable  systems 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  will  not  pro¬ 
ceed  with  its  prev'^^usly  announced 
plans  to  acquire  nine  cable  television 
systems  in  the  Knoxville  and  east 
Tennessee  area. 

The  company  announced  Aug.  2 
that  it  had  reached  an  agreement  in 
principle  to  purchase  the  systems 
from  InterMedia  Partners. 

St.  Charles  paper 
begins  publication 

The  St.  Charles  (Ill.)  Republican 
recently  debuted  as  a  companion 
newspaper  to  the  Geneva  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  three  others  in  adjoining 
counties  published  as  Press  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  new  St.  Charles  Republican,  a 
Thursday,  mail-delivered  weekly  in 
stitch-and-trim  tabloid  format,  is  ini¬ 
tially  being  distributed  free  to  all 
13,300  households  in  the  St.  Charles 
and  Wayne,  Ill.,  ZIP  codes. 

Janell  Teubr 

as  a  sales  rc 

Janell  C.  Teubner  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher  magazine 

/< 

1 

I'  V; "  ^ 

Janell  Teubner 

ler  joins  E&P 
»presentative 

as  an  advertising  representative  cov¬ 
ering  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  southern 
New  Jersey.  She  will  also  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  selected  accounts  in  New 
York  City. 

Prior  to  joining  E&P,  she  was  a 
newscaster  for  Dow  Jones  Voice 
Information  services. 

A  graduate  of  Syracuse  University, 
she  has  also  been  employed  as  a  news, 
director,  reporter  and  talk-show  host 
of  WKIP,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.;  assis-' 
tant  news  director  and  talk-show  host, 
WHUD/WLNA,  Peekskill,  N.Y.; 
and  as  news  director  at  WHLI/ 
WKJY,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

She  has  won  a  number  of  awards 
for  community  service  and  news  cov¬ 
erage  and  has  been  honored  as  an 
“Outstanding  Woman  in  America.” 
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Integrating  journalism  and  the  work  force 

San  Francisco  State  University’s  department  of 
journaiism  begins  an  innovative  four-year  project 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  new  program  designed  to  shake 
up  journalism  education  dramatically 
with  a  sizable  infusion  of  minority 
students  is  off  and  running  at  San 
Francisco  State  University. 

The  four-year  project,  which 
already  is  partially  funded,  aims  at 
creating  a  model  to  enable  journalism 
educators  and  professionals  to  work 
together  to  substantially  integrate 
journalism  education  and  the  work 
force  and  develop  excellence  in  both 
areas,  according  to  Betty  Medsger, 
chair  of  San  Francisco  State’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism. 

Medsger,  in  an  interview  with 
E&P,  described  current  minority 
journalism  programs  as  a  “quick  fix” 
that  is  not  doing  the  essential  job  of 
bringing  large  numbers  of  minority 
members  into  newsrooms. 

“Programs  like  the  Institute  of 
Journalism  Education  at  Berkeley  are 
essential  and  doing  very  good  work, 
but  they  affect  a  small  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,”  she  continued.  “We’re  trying  to 
find  a  way  for  all  mainstream  journal¬ 
ism  education  programs  to  be  inte¬ 
grated.  Right  now,  the  population  of 
minority  journalism  students  is  even 
lower  than  minorities  in  the  news¬ 
room.” 

San  Francisco  State’s  Center  for 
Integration  and  Improvement  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Medsger  said,  intends  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  model  for  a  partnership  between 
news  organizations  and  academia  that 
will  expand  the  student  pipeline  to 
produce  “a  continually  increasing 
number  of  well-qualified  minority 
journalists”  ready  to  be  hired. 

Medsger  said  the  proposed  center 
has  received  a  gift  of  $100,000  in  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  stock  from  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation  and  a  $10,000  pledge 
from  a  private  donor  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Other  foundations,  corporations 
and  individual  contributors  will  be 
introduced  to  the  program  as  poten¬ 
tial  donors,  she  added.  A  nationwide 
search  for  the  center’s  director  is 
under  way. 

The  center’s  various  programs, 
Medsger  said,  will  range  from  some 
designed  to  support  and  improve  high 
school  journalism  to  others  geared  to 


provide  supportive  services  for  grad¬ 
uates  working  in  the  profession. 

Among  the  project’s  elements,  she 
went  on,  will  be  a  “mentor  program” 
in  which  a  j-student,  after  success¬ 
fully  completing  two  required  college 
reporting  courses,  will  be  assigned  to 
a  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  jour¬ 
nalist  —  his  or  her  mentor  —  for  the 
rest  of  the  student’s  time  at  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

The  mentors  and  their  charges  will 
be  asked  to  meet  with  each  other  at 
least  twice  each  semester  for  a  prog¬ 
ress  evaluation. 

In  addition,  practicing  and  retired 
journalists  will  be  recruited  for  one- 
on-one  work  as  writing  coaches  for  an 
hour  a  week  at  the  university. 


tions,  very  little  attention  has 
focused  ...  on  the  fact  that  the 
ethnic  minority  makeup  in  most  jour¬ 
nalism  education  programs  in  the 
nation  has  consistently  been  lower 
than  the  ethnic  makeup  of  news¬ 
rooms.” 

She  pointed  out  that  in  the  past  five 
years,  minority  enrollment  of  j- 
majors  has  been  declining  —  35% 
from  1980  to  1986  —  with  the  steep¬ 
est  decline  among  black  students. 

The  center  has  drawn  endorse¬ 
ments  and  indications  of  cooperation 
from  executives  of  several  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune,  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 


“We’re  trying  to  find  a  way  for  aii  mainstream 
journalism  education  programs  to  be  integrated. 
Right  now,  the  population  of  minority  Journalism 
students  is  even  lower  than  minorities  in  the 


newsroom. 


In  the  area  of  recruitment,  Medsger 
said,  the  center  will  produce  ethni¬ 
cally  mixed  graphic  materials  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  high  schools  and  commu¬ 
nity  colleges,  particularly  those  with 
high  minority  enrollments.  The 
printed  information  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  visits  of  San  Francisco 
State  faculty  and  j-majors  to  these 
schools.  Workshops  also  will  be  held 
for  high  school  journalism  teachers. 

Heavy  concentration,  she  noted, 
will  be  placed  on  nationwide  profes¬ 
sional  internships,  using  an  “aggres¬ 
sive”  mail/phone  system  to  encour¬ 
age  media  participation. 

The  program  will  be  evaluated  each 
year,  Medsger  said,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  a  determination  will  be 
made  whether  San  Francisco  State’s 
model  could  or  should  be  adopted  at 
other  schools.  Attention  also  will  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  establishing 
the  program  as  a  state  or  national 
center. 

In  advancing  the  need  for  the  cen¬ 
ter,  Medsger  stated:  “While  attention 
has  focused  on  the  lack  of  hiring  of 
minority  people  by  news  organiza¬ 


Newsday,  Modesto  Bee,  California 
Chicano  News  Media  Association 
and  the  Task  Force  on  Minorities  in 
the  Newspaper  Business,  a  creation 
of  ASNE. 

Former  Task  Force  chairman 
Loren  Ghiglione,  now  president  of 
ASNE,  wrote  Medsger,  “I  am 
impressed  by  your  proposal  for  the 
center.  We  all  know  the  overall  goal  is 
extremely  important.  We  know  that 
the  media  have  done  a  poor  job  of 
recruiting  minorities,  much  less 
retaining  them  .  .  .  We  also  know 
that  journalism  educators  have  not 
worked  hard  enough  at  integrating 
their  student  bodies  and  facul¬ 
ties  ...” 

Mervin  R.  Aubespin,  a  black  who  is 
associate  editor  for  development  at 
the  Courier-Journal,  told  Medsger  the 
program  could  result  in  attracting 
more  minorities  into  journalism: 

“We  must  get  our  young  people 
interested  in  journalism  careers  in 
their  early  years.  We  must  create 
educational  programs  that  suggest  to 
America’s  newspapers  that  it  is  also 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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IN  BRIEF 


Book  reviews 


Reuters,  ANSA  pact 
for  Latin  America 

Reuters  and  ANSA,  a  cooperative 
of  Italian  news  media,  have  reached 
an  agreement  on  delivery  of  news  ser¬ 
vices  to  some  500  media  clients  now 
served  by  one  or  both  organizations  in 
Latin  America. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  subscribers 
are  expected  to  be  able  to  receive 
Reuter  news  in  Spanish  and  English, 
and  ANSA  news  in  Spanish  and  Ital¬ 
ian  over  an  integrated  delivery  net¬ 
work  to  be  operated  by  Reuters.  The 
network  will  be  compatible  with 
requirements  of  both  Reuter  and 
ANSA  clients. 

The  venture  does  not  alter  existing 
Reuter  or  ANSA  client  relationships 
and  the  editorial  responsibilities  of 
each  news  organization  will  remain 
separate. 


New  publications 

Fisher  Publications  Inc.  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  has  started  two  new 
publications:  the  Windcrest  Area 
Recorder-Times  and  the  Castle  Hills 
Area  Recorder-Times.  In  addition, 
the  name  of  the  San  Antonio 
Recorder-Times  has  been  changed  to 
the  Jefferson  Area  Recorder-Times  to 
reflect  the  community  it  serves. 

ANPA  Foundation’s 
minority  fellows 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation 
has  announced  the  winners  of  its 
minority  fellowships  to  attend  train¬ 
ing  workshops  and  seminars  during 
the  fall. 

The  fellows  and  their  affiliations 
are:  Lee  Ivory,  acting  managing  edi- 
lor/Northeast-South,  Gannett  News 
Service,  Arlington,  Va.;  Andy 
Alderette,  assistant  city  editor,  the 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune',  T.  Lisa 
Nimmons,  benefits  specialist,  the 
Washington  Post',  Janice  L.  Lucas, 
instructor  of  journalism  and  English, 
Gulf  Coast  Community  College, 
Panama  City,  Fla.;  Leslie  Johns, 
group  manager/retail  advertising,  the 
New  York  Times',  and  Randy  Hagi- 
hara,  acting  bureau  chief,  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News. 

Also:  Gordon  L.  Johnson,  safety 
and  health  services  specialist,  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel;  John  H. 


Greene  Jr.,  zone  sales  supervisor,  the 
Detroit  News;  Bloys  Monroe  Jr., 
sales  manager/classified  automotive 
advertising,  Newsday,  Melville, 
N.Y.;  Saundra  J.  Smokes,  editorial 
writer,  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journall 
Herald  American;  John  L.  Lewis  Jr., 
computer  operations  product  man¬ 
ager,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion;  Fred  Sweets,  assistant  picture 
editor,  the  Washington  Post;  and  Gil¬ 
bert  H.  Bailon,  day  city  editor,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

Tampa  Tribune  tax 
assessment  argued 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  has 
asked  that  its  1987  tangible  property 
value  be  reduced  by  about  $12.9  mil¬ 
lion  in  a  dispute  over  $690,000  in  back 
taxes. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  property  appraiser  Ron  Aider- 
man  said  his  predecessor  entered  an 
improper  agreement  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  1987  that  lowered  the  taxable 
value  of  new  printing  presses  and 
other  equipment. 

The  newspaper  now  says  much  of 
that  equipment  was  not  on-line  at  the 
time  of  the  assessment,  so  it  should 
not  pay  taxes  on  it. 

The  Tribune  article  said  the  presses 
were  mistakenly  assessed  at  $4.2  mil¬ 
lion  instead  of  $34.6  million,  but  that 
when  the  newspaper  noted  the  differ¬ 
ence,  the  former  assessor  agreed  to 
keep  the  lower  figure  if  the  paper 
agreed  not  to  protest  the  assessor’s 
failure  to  submit  its  request  for  a  tax 
credit. 

Reuters  reports 
strong  first  half 

Reuters  Holdings  pic  reported  its 
after-tax  profits  for  the  first  half  of 
1989  rose  34.1%  to  $132.7  million 
from  $98.3  million  a  year  earlier, 
while  revenues  were  up  16.3%  in  the 
half  to  $849.9  million  from  $730.6  mil¬ 
lion. 

Earnings  per  American  Depository 
Share  were  up  36.4%  to  %0  from  700. 

Iowa  paper  to  move 

The  weekly  Indian-owned  Lakota 
Times  planned  to  move  from  Martin 
to  Rapid  City,  Iowa,  by  Sept.  1.  The 
paper’s  printing  plant  and  offices  will 
be  at  1920  Lombardy  St.,  Rapid  City. 


Legal  guidance 
for  gray  areas 

The  Writer’s  Lawyer:  Essential 
Legal  Advice  for  Writers  and  Editors 
in  All  Media.  Ronald  L.  Goldfarb, 
Gail  E.  Ross.  (New  York:  Times 
Books.)  274  pages. 

Appropriately,  the  first  chapter 
deals  with  First  Amendment  con¬ 
cerns  such  as  prior  restraint  and 
shield  laws  and  other  matters,  then 
moves  into  libel  and  privacy. 

Here  is  a  guide  through  the  jungle  of 
copyright  law  with  some  light  for  gray 
areas. 

If  you  think  there  is  a  “fair  use’’  of 
copyrighted  material  in  terms  of  num¬ 
ber  of  words,  you  will  find  just  how 
confused  any  attempt  to  determine 
precisely  what  fair  use  is.  The  authors 
examine  principles  and  cases  that 
instead  define  the  parameters. 

To  editors  and  writers  who  have 
sweated  the  possibility  of  their  ideas 
being  stolen  by  others  in  the  media,  be 
of  good  cheer.  The  authors  devote  a 
chapter  to  a  study  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  when  indeed  ideas  can  have  a 
measure  of  protection. 

They  make  legal  theories  on  breach 
of  contract,  breach  of  a  confidential 
relationship,  restitution  for  unjust 
enrichment  and  conversion  of  prop¬ 
erty  applicable  to  idea  protection. 

They  also  offer  legal  help  through 
the  muddled  area  of  “moral  rights’’  — 
including  the  right  to  be  regarded  as 
the  author  of  your  own  work  and  to 
prevent  distorting  by  editors. 

*  >K  * 

Maps  With  the  News:  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  American  Journalistic  Car¬ 
tography.  Mark  Monmonier.  (Chi¬ 
cago:  University  of  Chicago.)  331 
pages. 

You  may  not  spend  much  time 
thinking  about  the  quality  of  newspa¬ 
per  and  tv  maps,  but  you  will  never 
look  at  a  journalistic  map  the  same 
way  again  after  this  book.  You  will 
learn  that  “maps  reflect  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  values  of  journalistic  institu¬ 
tions’’  and  have  a  gatekeeper  role  “as 
an  important  influence  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  perceptions  of  foreign, 
domestic,  and  loc^  problems.” 

Much  of  the  book  analyzes  the  new 
technology  of  media  mapmaking  by 
computers.  The  authors  argue  not  just 
for  a  new  literacy  but  for  a  new 
“graphicacy,”  the  ability  to  read  and 
interpret  graphics. 

—  Hiley  Ward 
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California  publishers  question  recycling  bill 

CNPA  board  votes  to  oppose  it  if  certain  provisions  are  not  removed 


By  M.L.  Stein 

California  publishers,  who  decided 
last  May  not  to  oppose  a  newsprint 
recycling  bill,  took  a  look  at  an 
amended  version  of  the  measure 
recently  and  didn’t  like  what  they 
saw. 

Changes  in  the  bill  by  Assemblywo¬ 
man  Lucy  Killea  (D-San  Diego) 
would  exempt  small  newspapers  and 
coated  paper  from  its  provisions 
requiring  the  use  of  a  heavy  amount  of 
recycled  newsprint. 

So  negative  was  the  reaction  to  the 
amendments  that  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
board  of  directors  voted  at  its  recent 
meeting  at  Lake  Tahoe  to  oppose  the 
bill  if  they  are  not  removed. 


Under  the  bill,  newsprint  users 
after  Jan.  1,  1991  must  ensure  that  at 
least  25%  of  all  they  use  is  made  from 
recycled-content  newsprint  —  if  it  is 
available  at  a  price  comparable  with 
that  of  newsprint  made  from  virgin 
material  —  and  that  it  meets  specific 
quality  standards. 

The  amount  of  required  recycled 
newsprint  would  go  up  to  30%  after 
Jan  1, 1994,  35%  after  19%,  40%  after 
1998  and  50%  after  Jan.  1 ,  2000. 

Newsprint  consumers  failing  to 
comply  with  the  law  could  be  charged 
with  an  “infraction”  and  subject  to 
civil  fines  of  up  to  $1,000  per  viola¬ 
tion.  The  submission  of  “false  or 
misleading  certificates”  to  the 
Department  of  Conservation  could 


In  opposing  the  amendments,  the  CNPA 
board . . .  felt  the  changes  discriminated  against 
larger  newspapers  and  unfairly  favored  publishers  of 
coated  paper. 


In  the  new  version  of  Killea’s  legis¬ 
lation  (AB  1305),  publications  using 
less  than  1,000  metric  tons  of  news¬ 
print  a  year  would  be  excluded  from 
its  mandates.  Newsprint  is  defined  as 
“uncoated  paper.” 


ASJA  urges  action 
against  censorship 

In  conjunction  with  Banned  Books 
Week  —  C;iiebrating  the  Freedom  to 
Read,  Sept.  23-30,  the  American 
Society  of  Journalists  and  Authors  is 
calling  attention  to  its  continuing 
nationwide  campaign  to  combat  cen¬ 
sorship. 

Representing  many  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  free-lance  writers  in  the  U.S., 
the  society  is  urging  Americans  to 
attend  exhibits,  lectures  and  discus¬ 
sions  during  Banned  Books  Week, 
which  is  co-sponsored  by  ASJA,  the 
American  Library  Association,  the 
American  Booksellers  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  College 
Stores,  and  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishers,  and  is  endorsed  by  the 
Center  for  the  Book  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 
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lead  to  criminal  fraud  charges. 

In  opposing  the  amendments,  the 
CNPA  board  adopted  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  its  governmental  affairs 
committee,  which  felt  the  changes 
discriminated  against  larger  newspa¬ 
pers  and  unfairly  favored  publishers 
of  coated  paper. 

“We’re  either  all  in  this  thing 
together  or  we’re  not  in  it  together,” 
committee  chairman  J.R.  “Dick” 
Fitch,  publisher  of  the  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley  Press  in  El  Centro,  told  E&P. 
“Some  small  papers  may  be  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  but  we  must  take  a 
united  stand.” 

Fitch  described  coated  paper  as 
“just  as  much  a  part  of  the  problem” 
as  uncoated  paper. 

About  a  third  of  California’s  news¬ 
print  is  currently  recycled,  but  most 
of  the  recycled  paper  is  used  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  which  has  its  own 
supplier. 

CNPA  president  Phelps  Dewey 
warned  at  the  May  board  meeting  that 
the  association  would  look  “awfully 
stupid  if  we  don’t  look  as  if  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  the 
landfill  problem.” 

The  board  insisted,  however,  that 
the  bill  contain  assurances  the 


recycled  newsprint  be  of  sufficient 
quality  to  run  safely  through  presses 
and  meet  other  standards. 

CNPA  general  manager  Michael  B. 
Dorais  said  the  board’s  objections  to 
AB  1305’s  amendments  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Killea. 

*  *  * 

In  other  business  at  its  August  ses¬ 
sion,  the  board  voted  to  oppose 
another  Assembly  bill  which  would 
limit  public  access  to  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  records. 

The  bill,  which  would  prevent 
release  of  the  addresses  of  licensed 
drivers,  was  introduced  following  the 
murder  of  movie  actress  Rebecca 
Schaefer.  Her  accused  killer  allegedly 
obtained  her  Los  Angeles  address 
through  the  DMV  and  tracked  her  to 
her  home. 

Dewey  said  there  was  no  need  for 
the  bill  since  motorists  may  choose  to 
list  a  post  office  box  number  for  their 
address,  a  step  that  he  himself  took. 

The  CNPA  president  added  that 
newspaper  reporters  use  the  DMV  for 
information  in  the  same  way  as  the 
police. 

He  opined  that  newspapers  could 
obtain  an  exemption  from  such  a  bill, 
but  commented,  “We  can’t  be  run¬ 
ning  around  getting  exemptions  for 
everything.” 


INMA  reports  look 
at  budgets,  salaries 

The  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  has  put  together 
comprehensive  research  reports  from 
its  1989  Newspaper  Marketing  Opera¬ 
tions  Survey,  a  confidential  service 
designed  to  help  newspapers  evaluate 
their  annual  marketing  and  promotion 
budgets. 

The  survey  compares  newspaper 
marketing  expenditures,  by  line  item, 
with  others  similar  in  circulation  and 
market  size,  as  well  as  with  the  com¬ 
posite  for  all  200  daily  newspapers 
reporting.  It  also  includes  salary 
information,  figures  for  budget  line 
items,  percentages  of  gross  revenue 
allocated  for  promotion,  graphs  and 
trending  information,  and  cross¬ 
tabulations  grouped  by  four  regions. 


Newsrack  placement 

The  issue  continues  to  be  hotiy  debated  in  Caiifornia 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Newsrack  placement  continues  to 
be  a  hotly  debated  and  litigious  issue 
in  California. 

The  city  of  Huntington  Beach  is  the 
latest  entry  into  the  dispute.  It 
believes  it  has  found  a  legal  way  to 
reduce  proliferation  of  newsracks 
without  running  afoul  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Recently,  the  City  Council  unani¬ 
mously  passed  an  ordinance  that 
restricts  the  number  of  newsracks 
permitted  in  given  areas.  The  move 
came  after  residents  protested  sale  of 
pornographic  publications  in  racks. 

According  to  the  new  law,  no  more 
than  16  racks  will  be  allowed  in  one 
block  —  with  no  more  than  eight 
grouped  together. 

First  priority  will  be  given  to  gen¬ 
eral-circulation  newspapers  that 
carry  legal  advertisements,  then  daily 
newspapers  that  don’t,  and  lastly 
weeklies. 

An  organization  of  local  residents 
has  complained  of  pornographic 
newspapers,  which  are  published 
weekly  or  less  frequently. 

Colleen  McCammon,  the  civic 
group’s  leader,  said  the  ordinance 
probably  won’t  eliminate  all  of  the 
estimated  60  pornographic  newsracks 
but  will  reduce  them  and  force  their 
removal  to  areas  less  frequented  by 
children. 

An  anti-pom  publication  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  Alameda  (Calif.)  City 
Council  recently  was  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  an  appellate  court.  The 
ordinance  was  aimed  at  keeping  a  par¬ 
ticular  pornographic  paper  off  the 
newsracks. 

Huntington  Beach  deputy  city 
counsel  Art  Folger  acknowledged 
there  have  been  citizens’  complaints 
about  pornographic  newspaper  racks, 
but  said,  “We  tried  to  avoid  any  First 
Amendment  problems.  I  think  we’re 
on  firm  ground. 

“The  purpose  of  the  ordinance  is 
not  to  control  information.  It  is 
safety  —  protecting  the  public’s 
right-of-way.’’ 

Folger  added  that  the  only  refer¬ 
ence  to  sex  publications  in  the  new 
law  is  that  they  must  be  covered  with 
“blinder  wraps.’’ 

The  counsel  contended  that  the 


large  number  of  racks  along  sidewalks 
constitutes  a  pedestrian  hazard. 

“People  are  stumbling  over  them,” 
he  stated.  “Kids  on  skateboards  are 
crashing  into  them.” 

Mayor  Wes  Bannister  also  pre¬ 
dicted  the  ordinance  will  survive  a 
possible  court  challenge. 

He  said  the  measure  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Orange  County 
Register  and  other  mainstream  news¬ 
papers  in  the  county  and  had  won 
their  support. 

Newsrack  placement  also  became 
an  issue  for  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

At  its  recent  meeting  at  Lake 
Tahoe,  CNPA’s  board  of  directors 
announced  that  it  had  turned  down  a 
request  to  help  financially  a  weekly 
publisher  appeal  a  court  ruling  barring 
his  newsrack  from  a  supermarket’s 
property.  The  board  also  decided  not 
to  act  as  a  friend-of-the-court  in  the 
case,  although  that  possibility  was  left 
open  for  the  future  following  an 
intense  debate  on  the  issue. 


right  of  a  private  citizen  to  put  what¬ 
ever  he  wants  to  on  his  property,” 
explained  Michael  B.  Dorais, 
CNPA’s  general  manager  and  general 
counsel. 

There  is  also  the  possibility,  Dorais 
continued,  that  the  court  may  rule 
that  a  private  owner  must  adopt  a 
policy  of  “all  or  none”  in  the  question 
of  newsracks. 

This  would  mean  that  a  store 
owner,  for  example,  might  order  all 
racks  off  his  property  if  he  is  not 
allowed  to  discriminate,  he  said,  but 
Dorais  described  the  controversy 
over  racks  on  private  property  as  an 
“important  issue  that  will  impact  for  a 
long  time.” 

A  minority  on  the  board  expressed 
a  strong  belief  that  CNPA  should 
back  Chester. 

“Giving  such  power  as  banning 
newsracks  to  a  store  manager  is  a 
tyranny  we  should  not  put  up  with,” 
said  Martin  Weinberger,  publisher  of 
the  Claremont  Courier.  “If  we  don’t 
fight  it,  we  are  sending  signals  to  the 


“Giving  such  power  as  banning  newsracks  to  a 
store  manager  is  a  tyranny  we  should  not  put  up 
with,”  said  Martin  Weinberger,  publisher  of  the 
Claremont  Courier. 


The  Desert  Weekly  in  Palm  Springs 
is  fighting  the  ban  by  Vons,  a  giant 
supermarket  chain,  which  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  limiting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  racks  outside  its  stores  and 
letting  the  store  manager  decide 
which  newspapers  will  be  allowed. 

At  Vons’  Rancho  Mirage  store,  the 
manager  permitted  four  area  dailies 
on  the  premises  but  removed  the 
De"ert  Weekly,  along  with  USA 
Today  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Weekly  publisher  Lloyd  Chester 
won  a  suit  in  Superior  Court  but  the 
decision  was  overturned  by  the  state 
Court  of  Appeal.  He  is  now  consider¬ 
ing  taking  the  case  to  the  California 
Supreme  Court. 

CNPA’s  executive  board  decided  it 
wruld  be  a  no-win  situation  for  the 
newspaper  association. 

“It’s  highly  unlikely  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  interfere  with  the 


stores  and  the  trade  press  that  we 
don’t  care  whether  they  allow  news¬ 
papers  or  not.” 

Bill  Johnson,  publisher  of  the  Palo 
Alto  Weekly,  observed  that  if  Chester 
does  appeal  to  the  state  Supreme 
Court,  “We  just  can’t  sit  back.” 

However,  CNPA  president  Phelps 
Dewey,  assistant  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  pointed  out  that 
attorneys  have  advised  CNPA  that  a 
Desert  Weekly  appeal  is  a  “no-win 
situation.” 

“They  feel  we’ve  already  lost 
ground  on  the  issue  and  that  we 
should  turn  off  the  spotlight  on  it,” 
Dewey  added. 

Fillmore  Herald  publisher  Douglas 
Huff  said,  “I  would  not  force  myself 
on  private  property,”  adding,  “We 
are  constantly  championing  our  right 
to  publish  what  we  want  to.  A  prop¬ 
erty  owner  has  the  same  right  to  con- 
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trol  his  property.” 

“This  may  not  be  the  battle  to 
fight,”  commented  Mort  Levine, 
publisher  of  the  County  Almanac  in 
Menlo  Park. 

On  the  other  hand,  publishers 
nationwide,  whose  papers  have  been 
barred  from  shopping  malls  have 
argued  that  the  malls  are  quasi-public 
centers  and  must  allow  a  free  flow  of 
information  to  the  public.  That  point 
also  came  up  in  the  CNPA  board’s 
discussion.  The  board  finally  adopted 
a  motion  reserving  the  right  to  recon¬ 
sider  an  amicus  brief  in  support  of  the 
Desert  Weekly  should  the  case  go  into 
further  litigation. 

The  directors  flatly  refused  a 
request  to  appear  as  a  friend-of-the 
court  on  behalf  of  a  fight  by  the 
National  Singles  Register,  a  bi¬ 
weekly  newspaper,  to  be  sold  at  the 
Lakewood  Center  Mall  in  Southern 
California.  Again,  the  reason 
involved  the  demand  to  be  on  private 
property. 

Burt  Barnett,  an  attorney  for  the 
Register,  said  the  mall’s  management 
has  demanded  removal  of  its  three 
racks  there. 

“We  are  advised,”  Barnett  wrote 
to  Dorais,  “that  no  such  demands 
have  been  made  to  ‘mainline’  publica¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
or  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  ...  It  is  now  clear  that  no 
resolution  of  this  dispute  can  be 
achieved  without  litigation.” 

“If  this  thing  goes  far  enough,  all 
newsracks  could  be  eliminated  from 
private  property,”  Dorais  observed. 

The  CNPA  board  did  file  an  amicus 
brief  in  the  Alameda  dispute,  but  the 
racks  in  question  were  on  public  prop¬ 
erty. 

Carrier  contest 

The  Circulation  Idea  Service  is 
sponsoring  a  competition  for  the  best 
original  International  Newspaper 
Carrier  Day  tribute. 

Newspaper  entries  will  be  judged  in 
three  circulation-size  categories,  and 
the  winning  paper  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion  will  receive  funding  from  CIS  for 
one  $500  college  scholarship  to  be 
awarded  in  the  spring  of  19%  to  a 
worthy  youth  carrier  of  the  paper’s 
choice  or  to  a  youth  sales  crew  mem¬ 
ber  if  the  winning  paper  does  not  use 
youth  carriers. 

Newspapers  do  not  have  to  be  Cir¬ 
culation  Idea  Service  subscribers  to 
enter,  and  entries  from  weeklies  and 
other  non-dailies  are  welcome. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Ron  Anderson,  Kay  Anderson  or 
Arthur  J.  Veronica  at:  P.O.  Drawer 
160,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534;  or  call 
(716)  248-5385. 


lAPA  shocked  over 
journalist’s  murder 

The  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  expressed  “shock  at  the 
assassination  of  yet  another  journalist 
in  Colombia. 

“We  stand  ready  to  join  any  actions 
that  could  bring  better  protection  to 
journalists  so  they  may  carry  out  their 
duties  without  pressure  or  fear,”  the 
lAPA  told  Colombian  president  Vir- 
gilio  Barco  Vargas. 

Juan  Carlo  Montoya,  a  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Colombian  news  media  in 


Italy,  was  murdered  the  night  of  Aug. 
15  during  a  visit  to  his  home  near  the 
city  of  Medellin. 

Gannett  Foundation 
grant  for  the  NABJ 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
awarded  a  $100,000  grant  to  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  to  enable  the  group  to  expand 
its  recruitment,  training  and  profes¬ 
sional-development  efforts  to 
increase  black  representation  in 
American  journalism. 
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UPl  CustoiiiStocks/2000  lets  you 
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•  which  stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds, 
money  funds,  options  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  instruments  you  print. 

•  which  individual  financial  fields-such  as 
high,  low,  close,  P/E,  yield-accompany 
those  stocks,  and  in  what  sequence  they 
appear. 
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cize  local  or  regional  .stocks,  or  stocks 
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•  when  to  create  unique  stocks  tables  of 
specific  listings  or  of  any  special  combi¬ 
nations.  Sort  and  combine  financial 
tables,  or  add  totally  new  mathematic*al 
fields. 

CustomStocks  can  output  to  your  front- 
end,  pagination  system,  line  or  laser 
printer.  It  can  also  output  with  Atex  or 
Xeta  protocols. 

Once  you’ve  set  up  your  custom  selec¬ 
tions,  your  CustomStocks/2()()0  service 
op>erates  automatically  every  trading  day, 
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and  the  next  generation  FLEXOMAN 
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•  443  couples  of  FLEXOMAN  sold. 

More  than  any  of  our  competitors. 

1 

•  All  5  Flexographic  Technical  Associa¬ 
tion  Publication  awards  of  1989  were 
printed  on  FLEXOMAN  Units. 

•  Over  200  couples  of  FLEXOMAN 
will  be  in  operation  in  1989.  More 
than  any  of  our  competitors. 

1 

Congratulations  to  the  winners: 

Miami  Heraid  and  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency. 

•  16  full  Flexo  presslines  sold. 

Again,  more  than  any  of  our 
competitors. 

1 

•  The  1988  and  1989  Kodak  “Run  for 
the  Money”  award  in  Flexo  were 
printed  on  FLEXOMAN  Units. 

•  The  largest  ail  new  Flexo  pressline 
sold  in  North  America— 66  printing 
couples  sold  to  the  Fresno  Bee. 

■ 

Congratulations  to  the  winners: 

Flexo  first  place  winner  of  1988  and 
1989,  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers. 

1 

Second  place  winner  of  1989, 

Miami  Heraid. 

I 


If  you  are  considering  Flexo,  consider  the  press  manufacturer  that  has  the  commitment, 
experience  and  proven  track  record  for  quality  performance.  For  a  free  25  minute  video 
on  the  status  of  the  newspaper  Flexo  market  and  its  technologies,  call  Andrew  J.  Schipke 
Director  of  Flexo  Operations  at  (201 )  469-6600.  (-•- 


the  100th  FLEXOMAN  Unit  built, 
color  tower  design. - 
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Alternative  press  news  wire  proposed 

Founder  of  ‘Project  Censored’  says  the  public  should  have 
access  to  stories  that  the  ‘mainstream’  press  doesn’t  cover 


By  M.L  Stein 

Many  important  stories  are  ignored 
or  underreported  because  they 
haven’t  been  “blessed”  by  the  New 
York  Times  or  Washington  Post,  the 
director  of  Project  Censored  said  at  a 
symposium  where  bashing  of  main¬ 
stream  media  took  up  most  of  the  day. 

The  event  at  Sonoma  State  Univer¬ 
sity  near  Santa  Rosa  was  billed  as 
“America’s  First  Censored  News 
Conference.”  Actually,  it  was  an 
expansion  of  the  project  developed  13 
years  ago  by  Professor  Carl  Jensen, 
who,  along  with  other  speakers,  casti¬ 
gated  the  press  for  failing  to  cover 
what  they  termed  “critical  and  con¬ 
troversial  issues.” 

At  the  conference,  Jensen  pro¬ 


posed  a  new  wire  service  to  report 
stories  he  charged  the  public  is  not 
reading  because  of  the  establishment 
press’s  lack  of  agressiveness. 

It  would  be  called  United  News 
Service,  a  network  that  would  bring 
together  the  alternative  press  and  the 
media  of  labor,  students,  religious 
groups,  environmental  and  consumer 
protection  organizations  and  the  “so- 
called  liberal  political  press.” 

The  establishment  media,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jensen,  are  too  closely  tied  to 
the  “plutocracy  in  America,  the 
wealthy  elite  and  political,  corporate 
and  military  institutions,  which  have 
co-opted  America’s  major  press  and 
are  now  providing  just  enough  bread 
and  circuses  to  pacify  the  people.” 

Recently,  Project  Censored,  an 
annual  media  research  project  cen¬ 
tered  at  Sonoma  State,  released  a  list 
of  25  “important”  stories  it  claimed 
the  media  either  passed  over  or  gave 
scant  attention  to  in  1988  {E&P,  June 
10). 

They  included  President  Bush’s 
“Dirty  Big  Secrets,”  ‘  How  the  EPA 


Pollutes  the  News,”  “Risk  of  a 
Nuclear  Disaster  with  the  Space 
Shuttle,”  “The  Dangers  of  Food  Irra¬ 
diation,”  “Acid  Rain  —  One  of 
America’s  Biggest  Killers,”  and 
“Children  are  Dying  to  Pay  the  Third 
World  Debt.” 

Jensen,  in  a  keynote  speech  at  the 
conference,  declared  that  “Reporters 
and  editors  at  most  of  the  other  1 ,650 
newspapers  know  their  news  judg¬ 
ment  isn’t  going  to  be  challenged 
when  they  produce  and  publish  fash¬ 
ionable  ‘follow-the-leader’  stories,”  a 
reference  to  the  alleged  power  of  the 
Times  and  Post. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Times  and 
Post  are  only  partly  responsible  for 
“the  failure  of  the  news  media  to 


inform  the  public  fully,”  Jensen 
stated.  Other  factors,  he  said,  are 
story  timeliness,  libel  concerns  and  a 
perception  that  some  issues  are  “con¬ 
sidered  too  complex  for  the  poor, 
unwashed  general  public.” 

Jensen  and  other  panelists  also 
hammered  away  at  other  major  media 
for  purportedly  backing  away  from 
significant  stories. 

Jensen  backhanded  the  local  Santa 
Rosa  Press  Democrat  for  sending 
four  reporters  and  two  photographers 
to  Miami  to  cover  the  Super  Bowl  but 
not  assigning  any  staff  to  Washington 
to  cover  the  Iran-contra  hearings. 

The  one-day  conference  did  not 
include  any  participants  from  main¬ 
stream  news  organizations.  Asked 
about  this,  Jensen  replied,  “The 
mainstream  media  have  their  own 
agenda  and  they  have  the  loudest 
voice.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  platform  for  them.” 

He  ridiculed  USA  Today  for  putting 
five  bylines  on  a  recent  one-para- 
graph  story  about  actress  Jane  Fonda 
being  lost  in  the  woods. 


“You’d  think  they  could  have 
diverted  one  of  those  reporters  to  do  a 
couple  of  inches  on  the  plutonium 
shuttle,”  he  added. 

Another  waste  of  money,  he  con¬ 
tended,  is  the  attempt  of  NBC  and 
ABC  to  “recreate  the  news”  in  such 
programs  as  Yesterday,  Today,  and 
Tomorrow  and  Prime  Time  Live. 

Interviewed  by  E&P,  Michael  J. 
Parman,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times-owned  Press  Democrat, 
defended  its  Super  Bowl  coverage. 
“The  San  Francisco  Forty-Niners  are 
the  home  team  for  our  readers.  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  circulates 
here  and  we  have  to  cover  them  better 
than  they  do.  Carl  Jensen  doesn’t 
understand  a  competitive  market.” 
Santa  Rosa,  a  city  of  1 10,000,  is  50 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 

Parman  said  the  paper  gets  ample 
Washington  coverage  from  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  New  York  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post, 
McClatchy  and  the  Associated  Press. 
He  noted  also  that  the  Press  Demo¬ 
crat  sent  a  reporter  and  photographer 
to  Alaska  to  cover  the  Exxon  oil  spill. 

Other  speakers,  who  are  winners  of 
Project  Censored  awards,  took  up 
Jensen’s  theme  by  listing  specific  sto¬ 
ries  allegedly  skipped  or  barely 
touched  by  the  main  media. 

Miami  papers  host 
paper  piane  contest 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  El 
Nuevo  Herald  were  slated  to  host  the 
Great  Newspaper  Airplane  Champi- 
ionship  on  Aug.  19.  Top  prize  was  a 
$28,000  1989  BMW  325i,  as  well  as 
some  3,000  other  prizes. 

Entrants  simply  had  to  collect  as 
many  official  entry  form,s  as  possible 
and  fold  them  into  paper  airplanes. 
Then,  contestants  were  to  show  up  at 
the  Miami  Arena  at  9  a.m.  and 
attempt  to  fly  their  planes  into  the 
sunroof  of  the  BMW.  Entry  forms 
were  available  in  the  newspapers 
Monday  through  Saturday  —  two 
special  editions  included  six  extra 
forms  —  as  well  as  at  the  newspaper 
offices  and  South  Motors,  which 
donated  the  car. 


it  would  be  called  United  News  Service,  a  network 
that  would  bring  together  the  alternative  press  and 
the  media  of  labor,  students,  religious  groups, 
environmental  and  consumer  protection  organizations 
and  the  “so-called  liberal  political  press.” 
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■  ■  M  ■  Advertisers  who  want  to  place 

I  I  H  ■  their  print  ads  in  a  quality  publication 

■  I  I  III  question:  “Is  your  circulation 

JL  JL  JL  jL  audited?” 

AK  I  \  A  /  r*  We’re  very  proud  to  answer  “Yes.” 

I  \  We  are  a  member  of  the  Audit 

I  ^  ^  ^  I  Bureau  of  Circulations  because  we 

share  ABC’s  belief  that  circulation 
audits  are  an  essential  assurance  of 
value. 


ABC  is  the  premier  circulation 
auditing  organization  in  the  world, 
and  has  been  since  1914.  Each  year, 
ABC  auditors  test  and  verify  that  our 
circulation  figures  are  facts,  not 
claims.  An  ABC  audit  is  the  sign  of  a 
sound  investment  for  advertisers. 


Not  all  publications  are  audited, 
but  they  should  be.  Because  when 
advertisers  ask  “Is  your  circulation 
audited?”  there’s  only  one  answer. 

“Yes.” 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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‘Chilling  effect’ 
no  myth  for 
smaller  papers 

The  celebrated  “chilling  effect”  of 
libel  is  no  myth  for  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers,  according  to  a  study  by  two 
Kentucky  professors. 

In  a  survey  of  69  Kentucky  newspa¬ 
pers  with  circulations  under  50,000, 
journalism  professors  Roy  Moore  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Hansen  of  Eastern  Kentucky 
University  devised  a  “chilling  effect 
score”  based  on  how  editors  and 
publishers  responded  to  a  series  of 
statements. 

The  study  found  that  nearly  70%  of 
the  papers  had  been  threatened  by  a 
libel  suit  in  the  past  five  years  —  and 
that  these  papers  “had  a  significantly 
higher  chilling  effect  score  than  did 
those  who  had  not  been  threatened.” 

Chilling  effect  was  measured  by 
responses  agreeing  or  disagreeing 
with  statements  such  as  the  following: 
“Newspapers  the  size  of  mine  some¬ 
times  withhold  accurate,  important 
stories  because  of  fear  they  will  be 
sued  for  libel  if  the  story  is  pub¬ 
lished.” 

Another  measure  of  the  chilling 
effect  was  the  high  percentage  of 
smaller  newspapers  —  62%  —  that 
have  libel  insurance. 

Newspapers  owned  by  families  or 


individuals  were  “significantly  more 
likely  to  be  chilled”  than  those  owned 
by  regional  or  national  chains,  the 
study  reported. 

Despite  the  concern  of  editors  and 
publishers,  professor  Moore  said  they 
have  not  imposed  self-censorship. 

“There’s  not  a  lot  of  evidence  that 
stories  are  being  suppressed,”  he 
said. 


Plangere  chair  for 
Monmouth  College 

Monmouth  College  has  established 
the  Jules  L.  Plangere  Jr.  Chair  in 
American  Social  History  in  the  name 
of  the  immediate  past  chairman  of  its 
board  of  trustees,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  board  and  publisher  of  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press. 

The  chair  will  be  part  of  the  Wayne 
D.  McMurray  School  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.  Although  Plangere  relin- 
guished  his  position  as  college  board 
chairman  in  June,  he  remains  a  col¬ 
lege  trustee. 


DMN  section  covers 
the  'Hidden  Wars’ 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  recently 
published  “Hidden  Wars,”  a  24- 
page,  full-color  broadsheet  section 
focusing  on  the  19  ongoing  military 


conflicts  in  the  world  that  have 
claimed  some  3  million  lives  but  gar¬ 
nered  little  or  no  mass  media  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  section,  which  ran  Aug.  6,  is  a 
collection  of  stories  and  photographs 
by  Morning  News  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  who  traveled  to  the 
Sudan,  Burma,  Peru,  Colombia  and 
India  to  cover  these  wars.  Criteria  for 
coverage  included  armed  conflict 
involving  at  least  one  government  and 
an  annual  death  toll  of  at  least  1 ,000. 

Supervised  by  international  editor 
Jim  Landers  and  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy  John  Davidson,  “Hidden  Wars,” 
which  took  seven  months  to  com¬ 
plete,  was  written  by  staff  writers 
Chris  Hedges,  David  Marcus,  Steve 
Levin,  Kevin  Merida,  Gayle  Reaves 
and  Doug  J.  Swanson.  Photographers 
were  David  Leeson,  Judy  Walgren 
and  Ken  Geiger. 

Writers’  workshop 
given  $5,000  grant 

The  University  of  Iowa  Writers’ 
Workshop  has  received  the  Franklin 
Library  Signed  First  Edition  Society 
1989  Annual  Grant. 

The  $5,000  grant,  designed  to 
encourage  young  writers  and  further 
creative  excellence,  is  donated  annu¬ 
ally  by  to  a  collegiate  Journalism  or 
creative  writing  program  by  the 
Franklin  Library,  the  publishing  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Franklin  Mint. 


,.^NDING“ 

PROTECnON 


T/ie  New  York  Times,  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  The  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  USA  Today, 
and  Donrey  Media  Group  all 
realize  the  importance  of 
independent  contractor  bonding. 


That’s  why  they  use  the 
Weinberg  Plan.  Call  for  details 
about  Carrier  and  Dealer 
Bonding.  Ask  about  carrier 
insurance,  too. 


(213)  474-5594  EEANE 


1754  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90024 
Originator:  Newspaper  Independent 
Contractor  Bond,  Carrier  Accident  Insurance 


WEINBERG 

INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 


Pulitzer  sells 
tv  stations 

The  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  has 
entered  in  a  definitive  agreement  to 
sell  WPTA-TV,  its  ABC-affiliated 
station  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  Gra¬ 
nite  Broadcasting  Corp.  for  $26.5 
million  in  cash. 

Pulitzer  will  receive  a  Federal 
Communications  Commission  tax 
certificate  because  Granite  is  an 
entity  controlled  by  minorities. 


Diario  Las  Americas 
special  tab  planned 

To  commemorate  Nicaraguan 
Independence  Day  on  Sept.  15, 
Diario  Las  Americas,  Miami,  Fla., 
plans  to  publish  a  special  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion.  Last  year’s  supplement,  the 
first,  ran  24  pages  with  58  ads. 
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PCs  —  f he  new 
Publishing  Computers 


■  // 


PC  INTEGRATION 


Ym^sayinglamhavelhefauUtolmuweof 
a  Tandmi'' system  and  stUl  use  PCs  or  Macls"! 


Httilarf  CMft  trtts  St>i»rr 
'>4  VICTW  WKO  CMWJMI 
idSMCiAttf  Frtts  Mrittr} 


■  CAfiiCA-v  iwwjuela  *  vwn# 
dtcisiM  wd  f'-Hd  >3  pohCNfco  <nd 

A  i«^r  for  tne  iMilm  of 
Ihc  Cwt  {3  &i4y<r)9s  iMtf  dTMpfid 
tfirh  n«i«s  -'Cportt  uid  it  iHsi  mi 
{)r<N4>»  and  Mm  rights  orgm<7<!>m 
The  soiditrs  hid  ciiiMd  the  fish 
but  mirby  v.liggirs  md  tio  Mrvi;« 
■ere  nboshed  idtili  m  i  Sund^  piOi  I 
ShOKd  thit  «Ay  ct  th  I 


Q  So  when  does  aUSus 
•ha^en? 

A  It’s  all  h£^pening  now! 
xVesaw  Sirs  new  PC  integration 
products  in  action  at  this  y^s 
ANPA.  Now  it’s  your  turn.  Call  SII 
now  for  more  iitformatioa 

A  How  can  I  get 


mxc9;  SII  now 
IM  offers  you  ^j^^choice 

integration 

|l■ll■A■|f**^x)ducts  that  give  you 
*  access  to  Tandem*  fault 
tolerance  and  the  deadline-proven 
speed  of  our  famous  Cpyote*  Editor  - 
all  without  giving  up  standard 
PC  or  Macintosh*  platforms. 


rmge  4 

The  court  president.  {«.-).  Omiii 
H  to  euertum  i  Igeer  itliliry  ccert's 
:ifitirg-po!)ce  border  list  ft^e  J 
»  The  t)  Niiceien  md  setdters  hM 
tt  southmt  of  Ciricis  I 

M  The  tiMr  iifitiry  court  f«id  yfli 
«^rd  the  arrest  ef  tec  survivir^j 
s>  The  teo  turvtvors  itolae*  Piniite 


QYou  mean  I  reaOy  have 
•aduHce? 

A  See  for  yourself. 

You  can  choose  M 
from  tfune  Cc^iote*/PC  M 
add-in  boards  (for  M 
IBM*  XT”,  Ar  and  new  1 
Micro  Channel” 
bus  computers). 

Or  you  can  order  BM*^^^ 
P^*  computers  directly 
from  SII  with  Cpyote* 
productivity  built-in. 
Sll’sfarnilyofPC 
"iA  ^  solutions  now  includes 
the  Ai^le*  Macintosh, 
too.  Not  to  mention  PCLI, 
a  iKw  product  that  allows  interactive 
two-way  communication  between 
your  PC  local  area  netwoilc  and  a 
Tandem*  based  SII  editorial  system. 


Mail  the  coupon  below  or 
x\«call  today  for  a  free  erpy  of 
Solid  Answers  on  PC  IniegnUim. 


Yes,  I  waitf  sdkl  answrexs  fitmi  S 

□  Send  me  the  new  SII  white  pt^ier  on  PC 
Integration. 


□  I’m  also  interested  in  SIPs  new  generation  <A 
interactive  pagination  products. 

□  Please  phone  me  to  schedule  a  demonstration. 


PublicaUon 


Address 


Telqihone 


ga  System  ep9.2pc 

Integrators,  Inc. 

P.O.Box  13626,  Sacramento,  CA  95853  ( 


Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers; 


System  Integratore,  Inc,  Cognte  uid  Sjsten/56  ue  registered  tr»lemwks  of  System  Integrators,  Inc.  “Real  Issues.  Solid  Ansaters.”  is  a  trademark  of  System  Integrators,  Inc. 

IBM,  AT  and  1*8/2  are  registered  with  and  XT  and  Micro  Channel  ate  trademarked  by  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
Macintoah,MacandAppleareregistetedttadeniatksofA|ipleComputer,Inc.  Tandem  is  a  registered  trademark  ofTandem  Computers,  Inc.  0 1889  ^stem  Integrators,  Inc. 
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New  York  dailies  choose  PC  systems 

Post  and  the  Daily  News  sign  contracts  with  CText 
and  Software  Consulting  Services,  respectively 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Two  competing  metro  dailies 
announced  earlier  this  year  plans  to 
install  editorial  and  advertising  sys¬ 
tems  based  on  standard  platforms 
with  links  to  existing  business  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  New  York  Post,  circulating 
more  than  a  half-million  copies,  and 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  with  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  1  Va  million,  con¬ 
tracted  with  CText  and  Software 
Consulting  Services,  respectively,  for 
networked  systems  using  PCs  and 
Macintoshes.  The  latter  is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  companies  helping  to  provide  and 
integrate  various  products  in  a  pilot 
pagination  project. 

The  Post  installation  will  eventu¬ 
ally  grow  to  become  a  180-user  Sys¬ 
tem/5  editorial  and  classified  system, 
which  CText  said  is  among  its  largest 
orders  to  date. 

“System/5  is  really  an  extension  of 
our  PC -based  system”  ported  from 
the  PC  base  to  Sun  fileservers,  said 
CText  marketing  director  Robert 
Friend.  The  System/ 10  going  into  the 
Chicago  Tribune  he  called  “a  com¬ 
pletely  new  product.” 

Friend  said  that  in  addition  to  other 
System/5  installations  in  Illinois  and 
Brazil,  “I  believe  what  we’re  going  to 
do  in  [The  Toronto  Star]  as  an  inter¬ 
mediate  step  is  to  bring  them  up  on  the 
System/5.” 

While  CText  is  supplying 
fileservers,  the  system’s  open- 
architecture  permitted  the  Post  to 
select  its  own  end-user  ,  PC  worksta¬ 
tions  from  a  third-party  vendor,  one 
of  the  benefits  of  fourth-wave  sys¬ 
tems. 

PCs  were  acquired  through  the 
Post’s  consultants,  who  were  able  to 
get  AST  machines  at  a  lower  price 
than  units  from  another  manufacturer 
recommended  by  CText. 

According  to  Post  vice  president 
and  general  manager  Richard  T. 
Nasti,  the  consultants  believed  the 
AST  machines  were  the  better  choice. 

“It  was  more  the  equipment  than 
the  price,”  he  said,  calling  the  low 
price  an  “additional  benefit.” 

Nasti  pointed  out  that  “We  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  been  purchasing  ASTs 


for  the  rest  of  the  building  for  non-edi¬ 
torial  uses,”  and  that  having  all  the 
same  hardware  makes  it  easy  to  draw 
on  supplies  or  swap  spares  between 
departments,  if  necessary  —  “pro¬ 
vided  they  have  the  right  capacity. 
Then  it  just  becomes  a  matter  of 
swapping  boards  and  adding  hard 
drives  and  things  like  that.” 

Classified  and  editorial  were  using 
a  10-year-old  Harris  system.  The 
Post’s  plan  was  to  phase  in  the  CText 
system,  beginning  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  50  to  55  PCs  in  January.  That 
was  completed  in  March,  in  time  for 


“I  don’t  know  any  paper  in  this 
country  that  could  have  successfully 
done  in  three  months  what  we  did 
editorially,”  said  Nasti.  “Nor  do  I 
know  any  paper  in  the  country  that 
could,  in  the  span  of  eight  to  10 
months  .  .  .  have  had  all  the  back¬ 
end  systems  operating  successfully,” 
he  added. 

In  this  first  phase,  the  Post  is  work¬ 
ing  with  some  new  CText  and  some 
old  Harris  equipment,  both  output¬ 
ting  to  Autologic  APS-5  typesetters. 

“After  a  certain  period  of  time  of 
working  with  CText  —  and  it’s  been 


“I  don’t  know  any  paper  in  this  country  that  couid 
have  successfuiiy  done  in  three  months  what  we  did 
editoriaiiy,”  said  Nasti. 


the  debut  of  the  paper’s  first  Sunday 
edition. 

Most  striking  to  Nasti  was  that  an 
“extensive  systems  evaluation  pro¬ 
cess”  and  the  subsequent  installation 
were  made  in  three  months,  including 
working  out  the  usual  initial  bugs. 

To  meet  the  Sunday  product  dead¬ 
line  in  March,  he  said  the  Post  not 
only  wanted  to  replace  the  older  sys¬ 
tem  but  needed  the  capacity  of  the 
new  system. 


About  this  section 

The  growth  in  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  field  as  it  relates  to  newspapers 
has  been  enormous  over  the  past  few 
years. 

This  special  section  is  an  attempt  to 
give  an  overview  of  how  PCs  and  PC- 
related  products  are  being  used  by 
newspapers. 

There  is  no  way  in  this  limited  sec¬ 
tion  that  we  could  have  included 
every  PC-related  company.  E&P’s 
coverage  of  the  personal  computer 
industry  is  not  restricted  to  this  sec¬ 
tion,  however.  Throughout  the  year, 
E&P  will  continue  to  cover  significant 
events  in  the  personal  computer  field 
as  they  happen. 


functioning  quite  well  —  we  will 
make  a  decision  to  phase  out  the  rest 
of  the  Harris  and  phase  in  the  rest  of 
CText,”  said  Nasti. 

The  Post  first  wants  “some  good 
months  under  our  belt  of  successfully 
working  with  the  CText  system 
before  we  go  on  to  phase  two”  some¬ 
time  next  year,  he  added. 

“Basically  a  more  sophisticated 
directory  and  file  management  sys¬ 
tem”  was  Friend’s  description  of  the 
Advanced  File  Management  software 
for  editorial.  He  said  the  user  defines 
“how  he  or  she  wants  to  see  a  direc¬ 
tory  on  the  screen,”  and  can  also 
build  a  user  profile  so  only  the  infor¬ 
mation  requested  is  delivered. 

Also  user  definable,  he  said,  were 
locator  templates  “that  put  parame¬ 
ters  in  to  search  for  certain  stories.” 

Extensive  header  templates  can 
also  be  defined  for  tracking  stories. 
He  said  database  and  file  manage¬ 
ment  provide  a  “true  audit  trail  of 
users  and  stories”  from  the  start, 
showing  when  “somebody  has  actu¬ 
ally  touched  that  story.” 

The  PCs  are  linked  on  local  area 
networks  using  Sun  Microsystems 
PC-NFS  (Networked  File  System) 
software  for  sharing  information  and 
peripheral  devices.  Operating  sys- 
(Continued  on  page  36PC) 
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First,  ads  at  the 
spedefight.. 


AD/SAT  adds  USA  Today; 
launches  ADSPACE  for  retailers. 


The  addition  of  USA  Today  and 
the  planned  addition  of  nine  more 
Gannett  newspapers  will  increase 
AD/SAT  Network  circulation  to 
30,587,771  daily  and  38,746,451 
Sunday,  representing  49%  daily 
and  65%  Simday  circulation  of 
U.S.  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  USA  Today,  new 
members  will  be  The  Des  Moines 
Register,  Louisville  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal,  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Nashville  Tennessean  and  Ban¬ 
ner,  Wilmington  News  and  Jovumal 

_ and  Arkansas  Ga- 

zette  (Little  Rock). 
There  will  be  13 
1  Gannett  newspapers 


growing  roster  of  clients. 

Critics  and  public  reaction 
cause  last  minute  changes  in  many 
movie  ads,  creating  an  ideal  situa¬ 
tion  to  use  AD/SAT.  In  many  cases 
the  ads  are  transmitted  to  Network 
newspapers  and  then  picked  up  by 
the  studio’s  local  agencies  which  add 
theater  locations  and  show  times. 

In  addition  to  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry,  AD/SAT's  Los  An¬ 
geles  facility  is  providing  transmis¬ 
sions  for  the  banking  community 
and  the  growing  automotive  indus¬ 
try  handled  by  Southern  California 
agencies. 


od$  <it  nm  tpmd  d  HgM. 

MAXWELL  AD/SAT,  INC. 

527  WEST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10001 
TELEPHONE  212/330-0678  •  FAX  212/330-0660 
TRANSMISSION  CENTERS: 

CHICAGO  .  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK 


in  the  AD/SAT  Network. 

Traffic  on  the  AD/SAT  Net¬ 
work  continued  to  increase  during 
the  second  quarter  as  the  total  re¬ 
ception  index  rose  to  410  from  its 
fourth  quarter  1987  base  of  100. 

National  showed  the  strongest 
growth  with  Network  newspapers 
receiving  130.3%  more  ads,  while 
retail  receptions  were  up  34.9%. 
Overall  first  half  receptions  were  up 
93.7%  over  last  year.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  1989  the  reception  volume 
was  73%  national  and  27%  retail. 
During  the  same  period  last  year  it 
was  62%  national  and  38%  retail . 


AD/SAT  goes 
Hollywood. 


The  newly-opened  (March)  up¬ 
link  in  Los  Angeles  has  brought  new 
timeliness  to  the  motion  picture  and 
entertainment  industries.  And  the 
hot  L.A.  agency  market  is  also  find¬ 
ing  AD/SAT  the  fastest,  most  relia¬ 
ble  and  most  economic  way  to  move 
regional  and  national  ads  for  a 


Ad  Reception 
Leaders — Ranking 


Total  Receptions 

(first  six  months) 

1989  1988 

1  2  Boston  Globe 

2  3  Washington  Post 

3  1  Chicago  Tribune 

4  6  Los  Angeles  Times 

5  11  Dallas  Morning  News 

6  5  Miami  Herald 

7  4  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

8  7  Ft.  Lauderdale  News 

9  18  S.F.  Chronicle  & 

Examiner 

10  12  Houston  Chronicle 


"Why  didn't 
somebody  do  this 
years  ago?" 


ADSPACE  is  a  revolutionary 
new  space  reservation  software  pro¬ 
gram  developed  by  AD/SAT  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  newspapers 
easier  and  more  efficient  to  buy. 

Unlike  AD/SAT,  which  requires 
extensive  equipment,  installation 
and  a  high  volume  of  ad  receptions, 
ADSPACE  is  for  everyone!  Dailies 


advertiser  and  all  newspapers,  and 
each  order  is  time  and  date 
stamped  as  well  as  signed  by  the  re¬ 
cipient.  After  more  than  a  year  of 
development,  ADSPACE  was  first 
tested  in  August  by  Abraham  & 
Straus  and  eight  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  newspapers. 

Commercial  release  of  the  first 
version  is  scheduled  for  October 
when  Wal-Mart  Stores  will  send 
preprint  space  reservations  to  its 
list  of  276  newspapers.  Other  re¬ 
tailers  are  expected  to  be  on-line 
with  ADSPACE  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 


ADSPACE  is 
reasonable  beyond 
vrords. 


Both  advertisers  and  news¬ 
papers  buy  annual  software  licens¬ 
es  for  ADSPACE,  and  the  license 
fee  includes  the  software,  all  up¬ 
dates,  user  material  and  toll-free 
telephone  support. 

On  the  newspaper  side  there 
are  no  other  charges-all  transac¬ 
tion  fees  are  paid  for  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  including  the  confirmation. 
All  telephone  connections  are  local. 


You've  aft«ad)r  gof  room 
forADSPAa. 


ADSPACE  software  will  run  in 
background  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dedicate  the  terminal.  Here’s 
what  you  need: 

•  100%  IBM-compatible  PC/AT  or 
PS/2  with  IBM  MS  DOS  3.2  or 
greater 

•  640KB  memory  with  a  fixed  disk 

•  EGA  color  monitor 

•  1200  baud  Hayes  compatible 
modem 

•  System  printer 


The  key  to  newspaper 
space  reservations  and  orders. 

MAXWELL  AD/SAT.  INC 

527  WEST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10001 
TELEPHONE  212/330-0678  •  FAX  212/330-0660 


and  weeklies  alike  can  participate 
in  the  ADSPACE  network  for  a  few 
dollars  a  day — or  less. 

Dubbed  the  “SOS”  System, 
ADSPACE  Systemizes,  Organizes 
and  Standardizes  the  way  retailers 
make  space  reservations  and  place 
orders  with  newspapers — for  either 
ROP  or  preprint. 

The  advertiser  version  of  the 
ADSPACE  software  provides  doz¬ 
ens  of  user-optional  utilities  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  sending  space  reserva¬ 
tions  to  newspapers. 

At  the  touch  of  a  key  the  reser¬ 
vation — of  one  ad  or  many — is  sent 
to  the  newspapers),  using  stan¬ 
dard  telephone  lines.  Upon  receipt, 
the  newspaper  confirms  the  ad  and 
sends  the  confirmation  back  to  the 
advertiser.  A  complete  record  of 
the  insertion  is  maintained  by  the 


so  there  are  no  long  distance  charges. 

Newspaper  license  fees  range 
from  $120  to  $9,125  depending 
upon  daily  circulation.  Group  dis¬ 
counts  are  available  as  well  as  a 
50%  discount  for  AD/SAT  Network 
newspapers. 

Advertiser  license  fees  are 
based  on  the  number  of  newspapers 
used,  on  sliding  scale  fee  per  reser¬ 
vation/order.  Group  license  fee  dis¬ 
counts  are  available,  and  group  re¬ 
tailers  may  combine  their 
transactions  for  the  lowest  rate 
available. 

Retail  Advertising 
Conference  is 
ADSPACE  marketing 
partner. 

Sales  and  marketing 
of  the  ADSPACE  soft- 


JI0W,S|NKe 

reservations. 


ware  to  the  re¬ 
tail  industry  will  be 
handled  by  the  2,000  mem¬ 
ber  Retail  Advertising  Conference 
(RAC)  under  an  agreement  with 
AD/SAT. 

Tom  Holliday,  formerly  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  Sr.  Vice 
President  for  Chain  Stores  and 
now  RAC  Executive  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  spearhead  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  ADSPACE  marketing  team. 
RAC  will  offer  ADSPACE  as  a 
member  benefit. 


Getting  connected 

As  newspapers  move  to  PC-based  front  end 
systems^  the  choice  of  network  becomes  critical 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Personal  computers  present  news¬ 
papers  with  a  problem  they  never 
faced  with  proprietary  front-end  sys¬ 
tems:  How  do  you  connect  all  that 
iron?  Newspapers,  after  all,  make 
enormously  more  complex  demands 
on  computer  networks  than  the  aver¬ 
age  office. 

The  task  at  newspapers  isn’t  send¬ 
ing  a  three-page  memo  up  to  Bob  in 
accounting  —  it’s  processing  literally 
millions  of  words,  transferring  those 
words  through  perhaps  as  many  as 
500  terminals,  from  copy  desk  to  edi¬ 
tor  to  headwriter  to  page  makeup,  and 
adding  on  graphics,  and  connecting 
with  computers  in  advertising  and 
telemarketing  and  production,  and  on 
and  on. 

Just  as  newspapers  large  and  small 
are  taking  many  different  approaches 
to  the  newsroom  PC,  there  is  little 
consensus  on  networking. 

Some  are  going  with  proven  local 
area  network  solutions  such  as  Ether¬ 
net  or  IBM’s  Token  Ring.  Others  are 
networking  in  small  workstation 
groups. 

And  some  newspapers  —  ranging 
from  the  biggest  to  the  smallest  — are 
staying  away  from  the  traditional 
LANs  altogether. 

“We  have  the  ‘tennis  shoe  net¬ 
work,’  as  I  call  it,’’  said  Bill  Meyer, 
editor  of  the  Marion  County  (Kan.) 
Record,  a  3,500-circulation  weekly 
which  recently  installed  six  AT 
clones.  “We  walk  the  disk  over  to  a 
computer.” 

The  much  bigger  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  and  Augusta  Herald  news¬ 
papers  have  done  something  similar 
with  their  TECS/2  newspaper  system. 

The  editorial  system,  composed  of 
54  IBM  PCs,  has  no  central  file 
server.  Instead,  each  terminal  has  the 
kind  of  memory  level  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  minicomputers  or  even 
mainframes. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  is  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  an  ambitious  plan  to  con¬ 
vert  its  proprietary  front  end  into  a 
PC-based  system  designed  by  CText. 

“We  asked  ourselves,  could  you 


operate  3(X)  PCs  in  a  large  tower  [the 
Tribune  Tower]  with  a  LAN,  effi¬ 
ciently?  And  two  years  ago,  basically 
the  answer  was  no,”  said  Dave  Aus¬ 
tin,  manager/technical  operations. 

And  the  Tribune  system  will 
encompass  not  simply  the  Tower, 
where  most  editorial  and  business 
functions  are  based,  but  its  sprawling 
Freedom  Center  production  facility 
about  a  mile  away,  its  Washington 
bureau  and  its  operations  in  suburban 
Hinsdale,  Ill. 

For  the  Tribune,  picking  a  LAN 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  entire 
process  of  designing  a  system. 


of  physical  connection  and  the  kind  of 
shape,  or  topology,  a  connection 
takes. 

Twisted  pair  wires 

The  simplest  connection  is  twisted¬ 
pair  wires.  This  is  the  wire  that  a 
home  telephone  uses,  for  example. 

Twisted-pair  wire’s  main  advan¬ 
tages  are  that  it  is  cheap,  easy  to 
install  and  slender. 

Still,  its  major  disadvantage  pre¬ 
sents  big  difficulties  for  most  newspa¬ 
per  uses.  Because  the  thin  sheathing 
allows  radio  interference,  data 
transmission  —  especially  over  the 


“The  overwhelming  advantage  is  the  fact  that  it  isn’t 
wired  ...so  [a  LAN]  can  be  assembied  or 
disassembied  in  minutes,  if  not  in  seconds,”  product 
manager  Juiie  Stewart  said. 


And  the  scope  of  that  decision¬ 
making  process  —  one  in  which, 
Austin  says,  “We  are  thinking  more 
in  tune  with  the  general  computer 
industry  than  the  publishing 
industry”  —  necessarily  broadened 
the  scope  of  how  the  paper’s  PCs 
would  be  connected. 

“Nowadays,  a  wide  area  network 
is  something  that  goes  around  the 
country,  is  our  feeling,”  Austin  said. 
“A  local  area  network  goes  around 
Chicagoland.  That’s  how  big  a  LAN 
can  be  in  the  kind  of  design  enviro- 
nent  we  are  working  in.” 

Becoming  acquainted  with  LANs  is 
something  more  and  more  newspa¬ 
pers  are  doing. 

What  they  are  finding  is  that  LAN 
decisions  can  be  wide-open  or  narrow 
depending  on  their  own  approach  to 
PC  systems. 

A  look  at  the  basics 

Vendors  are  selling  many  different 
LANS  to  suit  the  operating  systems 
of  different  computers. 

Nevertheless,  once  an  operating 
system  has  been  chosen,  the  most 
basic  differences  between  LANS 
involve  simply  two  things:  The  kind 


relatively  long  distances  needed  in, 
say,  a  newsroom  —  can  be  unreli¬ 
able.  That  can  be  overcome,  of 
course,  by  shielding  the  twisted-wire. 

Coaxial  cable 

The  most  common  LAN  connec¬ 
tion  is  coaxial  cable,  or  coax,  as 
techies  like  to  say. 

This  wire,  used  for  residential  cable 
tv  connections,  is  well-insulated.  Its 
wide  band  width  also  assures  reliabil¬ 
ity  across  long  distances.  Another  big 
advantage  is  coaxial  cable’s  abilty  to 
carry  data  at  the  kind  of  high  speeds 
newspapers  need. 

Coaxial  cable’s  major  disadvan¬ 
tages  are  its  cost  and  bulkiness. 

Fiber  optical  cable 

Fiber  optical  cable  is  a  third,  but 
still  largely  unproven,  LAN  connec¬ 
tion. 

Using  light  rather  than  electricity  to 
carry  data,  the  cable  is  absolutely 
immune  to  interference,  and  able  to 
carry  enormous  loads  of  data  at 
speeds  three  times  or  more  faster  than 
coaxial  cable.  Its  reliability  over  long 
distances  is  demonstrated  by  its  use  for 
trans-Atlantic  telephone  connections. 

(Continued  on  page  32PC) 
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Growing  market  for  laptops 

Many  more  models  of  powerful  portables;  color  around  the  corner 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

One  of  the  busiest  and  healthiest 
comers  of  the  computer  industry  is 
that  producing  its  portable  models. 
Industry  analysts  forecast  continued 
expansion  in  development  and  trade 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  somewhat  larger,  heavier  port¬ 
ables  pack  power  and  capacity  into 
systems  compatible  with  their 
desktop  counterparts.  IBM  intro¬ 
duced  the  P70,  a  portable  PS/2 
machine,  last  spring.  Like  the 
Toshiba  5200,  it  weighs  in  at  about  20 
ix)unds.  While  they  may  prove  useful 
in  some  remote  office  or  bureau  work, 
the  heavier,  costly  models  don’t  usu¬ 
ally  fit  the  newspaper  niche. 

For  a  reporter  needing  little  more 
than  word  processing  and  communi¬ 
cations  capabilities,  work  in  the  field 
requires  a  light,  compact  model  with 
battery-power  option.  Most  laptop 
uses  would  require  a  smaller  invest¬ 
ment  than  the  cost  of  desktop  models, 
though  some  laptops  range  much 
higher. 

But  as  portable/laptop  capabilities 
grow  with  little  or  no  corresponding 
growth  in  size  or  weight,  they  may 
justify  added  investment. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  long-awaited 
portable  Macintosh  from  Apple 
Computer  —  expected  out  to  be 
announced  in  two  weeks.  For  graph¬ 
ics  reporters,  the  portable  Mac  will 
combine  mobility,  familiar  interface 
and  graphics  applications  and  presu¬ 
mably  a  color  display. 

Several  companies  have  intro¬ 
duced  new  laptops  in  the  last  year, 
many  based  on  80286  and  some  on 
80386  processors.  While  some 
approach  heavier  portables  in  terms 
of  size  and  performance,  most  others 
are  a  more  m.anageable  10-15  lbs. 

For  reporters  on  the  move.  Radio 
Shack  TRS  models  and  some  Toshiba 
1000s  predominate  owing  to  smaller 
size  and  cost.  But  now  Radio  Shack 
parent  Tandy  Corp.  and  Toshiba  are 
bringing  out  newer  lightweights.  They 
also  now  have  competition  from  NEC 
Home  Electronics  (U.S.A.)  Inc.  and 
Zenith  Data  Systems. 

Last  October,  NEC  introduced  the 
UltraLite,  running  on  an  NEC  V-30 


processor  at  9.83  MHz. 

According  to  NEC,  the  unit  puts 
90%  of  IBM-AT  performance  into  a 
compact,  4.4-lb.  box  that  fits  into  a  9" 
X  12"  envelope. 

The  slim  1.4"  laptop  uses  a  9V2" 
blue-on-white  electroluminescent  LCD 
screen  and  supports  both  text  and 
graphics  at  640  x  200  resolution  The 
keyboard  is  full  size  with  familiar  key 
placement.  It  has  built-in  MS-DOS 
Manager  software  and  up  to  two-hour 
battery  life.  Main  memory  is  640K, 
allowing  creation  of  relatively  long 
documents,  spreadsheets  and  data¬ 
bases. 

For  mass  storage,  the  UltraLite 
employs  silicon  hard  disk  technology 
(no  moving  parts;  one  or  two  MB) 
with  high-speed  data  access.  The  disk 
is  upgradeable. 


For  communications,  Laplink  soft¬ 
ware  is  included  for  moving  programs 
and  data  between  computers  and 
databases  and  the  laptop.  A  built-in 
24(X)-baud  modem  is  used.  Applica¬ 
tions  are  packaged  on  credit-card-size 
ROM  cards.  An  optional  3V2"  floppy 
disk  drive  with  printer  port  is  avail¬ 
able. 

The  UltraLite  was  perhaps  the  first 
to  challenge  the  venerable  TRS  1(X). 
The  modest  capabilities  of  that  three- 
pound  laptop  were  usually  sufficient 
for  most  reporting  jobs.  But  while 
Tandy  offers  two  new  MS-DOS- 
based  11 '/2-lb.  models,  it  also  has 
upgraded  the  familiar  laptop  to  the 
102,  retaining  the  low  cost,  low 
weight  and  slender  dimensions  of  its 
predecessor.  And  at  only  an  inch 
thick,  Tandy’s  portable  word  proces¬ 
sor  has  much  the  same  look,  function 
and  connectivity  of  the  old  TRS  mod¬ 
els. 

Both  the  102  and  WP-2  word  pro¬ 
cessor  still  use  AA  batteries  found 
almost  anywhere,  as  well  as  AC  adap¬ 
ters.  Special- voltage,  NiCad  or  lead- 


acid  batteries  are  used  by  other  manu¬ 
facturers,  trading  easy  replacement 
for  rechargeability  and  longer  life. 

The  high-end  in  low-profile  com¬ 
puting  has  another  new  machine  from 
a  new  company,  Dynabook  Techno¬ 
logies,  cofounded  by  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tem  cofounder  Vinod  Khosla.  Its 
modular  Dynabook  286  has  expand¬ 
able  memory  and  storage  options  and 
uses  an  80C286  processor  running  at 
16  MHz  with  full  IBM-AT  compati¬ 
bility.  With  battery  and  display  it  puts 
about  13  pounds  into  a  two-inch-high 
case.  The  lead-acid  battery  alone 
adds  5'/2  lbs. 

The  Dynabook  can  function  in  low- 
power  mode  and  features  IBM  PS/2- 
compatible  VGA  with  32  gray  shades 
and  640  x  480  resolution.  Internal 
modem,  desktop  docking  module  and 


battery  are  optional. 

Although  it  did  not  provide  infor¬ 
mation  on  its  own  entry  in  notebook- 
size  laptops.  Zenith  Data  Systems 
joined  Dynabook  in  the  U.S. -Japan¬ 
ese  contest  to  see  who  could  put  the 
most  computing  into  the  least  space. 

Press  reports  described  the  Zenith 
MinisPort  as  a  5.9-lb.  model  expected 
to  sell  between  $1,600  and  $2,8(X), 
depending  on  configuration.  Zenith 
chose  to  add  two-inch  disks  to  back 
up  its  silicon  RAM  disk  (which  must 
hold  data  after  the  unit  is  shut  ofi)> 
preserving  space,  weight  and  power. 
File  transfer  software  and  cable  pass 
programs  into  the  Zenith. 

Already  successful  with  its  eco¬ 
nomical,  6'/2-Ib.  1000  model,  Toshiba 
reportedly  showed  an  under-six- 
pound  laptop  in  Japan  earlier  in  the 
year  priced  at  the  equivalent  of  about 
$1,400. 

On  the  way  are  an  under-four- 
pound  inexpensive  notebook  model 
with  simplified  operation  from  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. -based  Information 
(Continued  on  page  34PC) 


The  somewhat  larger,  heavier  portables  pack  power 
and  capacity  into  systems  compatible  with  their 
desktop  counterparts. 
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Pagination  for  the 
rest  of  us 


M  re  you  tired  of 
hearing  about 
multimillion  dollar 
pagination 
solutions? 

Do  you  wonder  how  such 
systems  could  possibly  be 
cost  justified?  Fear  not 
Now  there  is  a  solution  for 
the  rest  of  us. 

Power  to  your  pages 

The  Apple®  Macintosh™ 
has  become  a  staple  of  news¬ 
room  art  departments  the 
world  over  and  QuarkXPress® 
is  recognized  as  the  most 
powerful  professional  page 
makeup  software  for  the 
Macintosh. 

Now  with  SCS/IinX^”you 
can  bring  the  power  of  the 
Mac  and  QuarkXPress  to 
your  pages.  You  can  use  your 
Mac  to  makeup  your  news 
pages  as  well  as  do  your 
graphics. 

Flexibility  second  to  none 

SCS/IinX  provides  a  set  of 
flexible  tools  that  allow  you 
to  set  up  whatever  system 
configuration  meets  your 
needs. 

Start  small  and  grow  the 
system  slowly  to  handle  the 
entire  newspaper.  Handle 
text  only,  or  text  and  ads,  or 
everything,  including 
graphics  and  images. 


•  Automatically 
place  display  ads 
which  have  been 
scanned  in  or  made 
up  on  the  Mac. 

•  When  the  page  is 
finished,  output  it  to 
any  PostScript  or 
(with  optiond  driver) 
any  non-PostScript 
ty^setter  you  wish. 

$2,750  per 
workstation 

Best  of  all, 
SCS/LinX  is  priced 
for  your  pocketbook. 
This  power  can  be 
placed  at  your 
fingertips  for  a 
fi^ction  of  what 
traditional  pagina¬ 
tion  systems  have 
cost  Call  now  to 
find  out  how  you  can  apply 
this  technology  in  your 
newspaper. 


TIRED 

OF 

DIETING? 

u.50pt-4ik 


CALL  TODAY 
NMM7 


OnyoufMxttrfp, mokctt  I  BUDGET 


2SS74 


1.800-4-budget 


SCS/LinX  features 

•  Makeup  display  ads  on 
virtually  any  software 
available  for  the  Macintosh 
or  any  system  providing 
PostScript®  ou^ut 

•  Import  Layout-8(XX)™page 
geometries  into  QuarldCPress. 

•  Import  editorial  copy  fi’om 
your  fi-ont-end  system. 

•  Import  images  scanned 
into  tile  system  or  captured 
directly  from  wire  services 
and  place  them  on  the  page. 


SOFTWARE 

CONSULTING  SERVICES 

3162  Bath  Pike 
Nazareth,  PA  18064 

(215)  837-8484 


This  ad  pM’oduced  entirely  with  QuarkXPress.  Apple  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Macinto^  a  trademark  of  Apple  Ccmyxiter,  Inc.  QuarkXPress  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Quark,  Inc. 
^S/UnX  and  Layout-8000  are  trademarks  of  Software  Consulting  Services.  PostScript  is  a  regi^ered  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems,  Inc. 


Coping  with  a  PC  virus 

How  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  handled  a  computer  infection 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

For  a  newspaper  artist,  a  well- 
behaved  Macintosh  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard.  For  Bill  Herrington  at 
The  Commercial  Appeal,  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  his  computer’s  words  were 
probably  not  reassuring. 

In  May,  Scripps  Howard  News 
reporter  the  viral  infection,  sever¬ 
al  months  before,  of  Herrington’s 
computer.  “This  virus,  if  you  have 
a  certain  kind  of  software  in¬ 
stalled  .  . . just  suddenly  speaks  up 
and  says  ‘don’t  panic,’  with  a  human 
voice,’’  said  Commercial  Appeal 
news  systems  manager  Louis  King. 
“It’s  been  around  for  a  while,’’  he 
said,  calling  the  ‘don’t  panic’  virus 
“pretty  lightweight.’’ 


“It’s  a  matter  of 
catching  it  before  it 
affects  those  programs,’’ 
said  King. 


Though  the  Associated  Press  was 
originally  cited  as  the  source  of  the 
virus,  that  was  probably  not  quite  the 
case,  according  to  King  and  the  AP: 
The  wire  service  provided  the  disc 
and  its  software,  but  the  infection 
likely  occurred  somewhere  after  AP 
recorded  it  and  before  Memphis  used 
it.  “I  don’t  think  that  I  got  it  exactly 
from  the  AP,’’  said  King. 

The  virus,  he  said,  “was  on  a 
locked  disc  and  it  was  not  on  any 
other  machine,  so  I’m  positive  that  it 
got  off  of  that  disc.’’  The  disc  in  ques¬ 
tion  carried  a  background  program 
called  AP  Print  that  runs  automati¬ 
cally  and  performs  such  tasks  as 
arranging  GraphicsNet  material  into 
folders. 

About  the  virus  (which  infected 
only  Herrington’s  Mac  and  hasn’t 
been  heard  from  again).  King  said,  “I 
normally  am  pretty  careful  about 
checking  out  that  kind  of  thing, 
although  we  don’t  really  use  a  lot  of 
outside  software  .  .  .  but  I  didn’t 
really  check  that  one  out.” 

When  E&P  inquired  about  the 
Memphis  infection,  AP  graphics 
director  Don  DeMaio  said  neither  the 
Commercial  Appeal  nor  any  other 


paper  had  contacted  him  about  such  a 
virus.  He  said  several  months  earlier 
a  member  had  asked  if  a  virus  it  had 
contracted  might  have  come  from 
GraphicsNet. 

To  that  he  said  “the  answer  is  gen¬ 
erally  no.  Basically  it  has  to  come 
from  an  application,  not  an  init.  pro¬ 
gram.”  DeMaio  explained  that  Gra¬ 
phicsNet  “is  not  an  application,  it’s 
an  init.  program.  It’s  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  virus  to  be  residing  in  one  of 
those  programs.” 

Asked  about  the  artist’s  experi¬ 
ence,  he  said  “We  don’t  distribute 
drawing  software.  The  only  software 
we  have  distributed  is  the  satellite 
software,  which  is  an  init.  program 
that  resides  on  the  Mac.” 

The  origin  of  the  virus  remains 
unknown.  But  DeMaio  and  King  said 
they  believe  it  attached  itself  to  the 
program  when  the  disc  was  used  on 
some  third  party’s  machine. 

“The  best  we  can  tell,  the  virus 
itself  did  not  result  from  anything  we 
distributed,”  said  DeMaio,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  somebody  might  have 
“made  a  duplicate  disc  of  some  soft¬ 
ware  that  was  ours,  and  in  the  process 
of  doing  that  this  virus  did  turn  up.” 
He  said  there  was  a  possibility  that 
some  such  duplication  was  done  by  a 
visiting  AP  technician. 

King  later  discounted  that  possibil¬ 
ity,  saying  he  checked  out  the  local 
technician’s  Mac  (“I  didn’t  tell  AP 
that”)  and  found  no  virus. 

He  suggested  that  “in  moving  from 
them  to  us,  somebody  must  have 
installed  it  [the  disc]  on  another 
machine  somewhere  .  .  .  and 
infected  it  from  their  machine 
because  that’s  a  pretty  widespread 
virus,  it’s  everywhere.”  King  said  the 
viral  transmission  was  probably  inad- 
vertant  but  acknowledged  that  some¬ 
where  out  there  is  a  user  with  an 
infected  Mac. 

A  virus  on  a  deliberately  or  acci¬ 
dentally  infected  disc  can  infect  the 
machine’s  operating  system  soft¬ 
ware,  which  in  turn  infects  subse-  ; 
quent  programs  run  under  that  sys¬ 
tem.  When  transferred  to  another 
machine,  that  other  softwar:;  infects 
that  machine’s  operating  system, 
which  then  contaminates  software 
run  on  that  machine,  and  so  on. 


“It’s  a  matter  of  catching  it  before  it 
affects  those  programs,”  said  King. 

“They  didn’t  have  any  idea  that  it 
could  be  from  them,”  King  said. 
“They  did  some  checking  around  to 
see  if  anyone  else  had  had  some  prob¬ 
lems.  That’s  what  makes  me  believe 
that  it  didn’t  really  come  from  AP  — it 
came  from  someone  else  who  had  that 
disc  in  their  hands  before  I  got  it.” 

Although  King  wasn’t  told  if  the 
disc  had  earlier  been  in  others’  hands, 
and  noted  that  AP  “were  playing  it 
pretty  close  about  that,”  he  said  he 
thought  AP  was  pretty  careful  with  its 
software.  “I  don’t  think  it  was  the 
result  of  any  bad  link  in  their  chain,” 
he  concluded. 


“They  didn’t  have  any 
idea  that  it  could  be 
from  them,’’  King  said. 


“If  it  had  been  in  something  we 
distributed,”  said  DeMaio,  “we 
would  have  had  about  300  phone 
calls.  We  have  about  700  papers  that 
are  using  that  software  right  now.” 
He  added  that  people  always  call 
when  they’re  unhappy  about  some¬ 
thing,  “And  a  virus  —  the  phone 
would  have  rung  off  the  hook,  I  assure 
you.” 

DeMaio  pointed  out  that  a  com¬ 
puter  consultant  runs  periodic  diag¬ 
nostics  on  AP  systems,  including 
checks  to  keep  viruses  off  the  net¬ 
work.  “To  this  point,  we  haven’t  had 
any  problems.” 

The  wire  service  also  prohibits 
downloading  of  software  from  bulle¬ 
tin  boards  and  its  network  is  main¬ 
tained  by  a  service  desk  of  five 
persons  —  “the  only  people  that 
actually  move  material  on  the  satel¬ 
lite,”  said  DeMaio. 

The  incident  created  no  ill  will 
toward  AP  and  “didn’t  really  cause  us 
a  great  deal  of  problems,”  said  King. 
He  said  AP  apologized  and  “didn’t 
dispute  that  it  was  true”  that  it  came 
from  their  disc. 

“We  write  quite  a  bit  of  our  own 
software  here  for  all  of  our  machines, 
including  the  Macintosh,”  said  King, 
(Continued  on  page  lOPC) 
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WRITING  PC 


WRITING  PC 


EDITING  PC 


WRITING  PC 
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PRODUCTION  PC 
(COLOR) 


DESIGN  PC 
(COLOR) 


IMAGESETTER  OUTPUTTING 
COMPLETE  PACES 
OF  FOUR-COLOR  FILMS 
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f  I  /. 


And  back  again.  With  no  need  to  strip  in  separations.  No  need 
to  flatten  files  or  translate  text  between  PC  stations.  And  no  need 
to  worry  about  which  text  revisions  go  on  which  version  of  a  page. 

The  new  Bestinfo  Wave4  pre-press  system  gives  each  _ 

designer,  writer,  editor,  and  production  person  the  appropriate  z= 
tools  to  work  on  articles,  thumbnails,  comprehensives,  pages, 
or  full  color  brochures,  books,  magazines,  catalogs,  and  tech 
docs.  Wave4  consists  of  a  series  of  discrete  modules  that  can 
be  configured  into  an  inclusive  system— probably  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  publishing  or  pre-press  system  you  can  buy. 


BESTINFO 


Yet  Bestinfo’s  PC-based  technology  lets  the  work  flow  quickly 
and  easily  from  PC  station  to  PC  station  and  back  without  massive, 
impractical  translation  routines,  and  without  revision  conflicts. 

_  In  fact.  Wave4  management  tools  can  track  revisions,  and 

—  provide  you  with  an  extremely  broad  range  of  job  reports  and 
workflow  monitoring  information. 

If  you  want  to  eliminate  manual  stripping,  or  if  you  want 
to  create  your  own  text  and  images  and  make  up  your  own 
pages  for  a  lot  less  than  you  now  pay.  call  for  a  demonstration 
of  our  inclusive  publishing  and  pre-press  system. 


Bestinfo.  Inc..  1400  North  Providence  Road.  Media.  PA  19063.  I  (800)  346-7920 


Virus 

(Continued  from  page  9PC) 

“so  it  wasn’t  too  difficult  for  me,  once 
I  knew  what  it  was,  to  go  in 
there  ...  to  remove  it  and  clean  it 
up.”  He  said  it  probably  took  about 
an  hour  “to  get  things  reorganized, 
put  back  together  ...” 

On  the  AP  disc  itself,  he  “went  in 
there  with  programming  tools  and 
fixed  up  those  programs  as  well.” 

King  said  the  virus  could  have 
caused  real  problems  for  someone 
using  irreplaceable  software  that 
wouldn’t  run  when  infected. 

He  described  the  potential  damage 
as  “minimal,”  explaining  that  the 
virus  “eats  up  space  because  is  adds 
material  to  the  program,”  changing 
the  program’s  size.  Some  programs, 
he  said,  “don’t  like  anything  that 
writes  additional  resources  into  its 
resource  fork  [and]  just  won’t  run 
very  well  with  it.” 

Although  none  of  his  programs 
would  be  ^ected  that  way.  King  said 
some  other  programs’  resources  must 
be  in  exact  order  and  length.  In  such  a 
case,  he  said,  “if  this  thing  goes  in 
there  and  writes  things  to  it,  it  basi¬ 
cally  ruins  the  program,  it  makes  it 
where  it  won’t  run.  That  didn’t  hap¬ 


pen  to  me.” 

King  cited  the  availability  of  anti¬ 
viral  products  (some  inexpensive  or 
free)  that  can  deal  with  that  infection 
and  others.  He  said  he  uses  the  low- 
cost  “Virus  Detective”  desk 
accessory  —  but  to  scan  discs  for 
resources  other  than  viruses. 

Concerning  viruses  in  general. 
King  said  “I  know  of  a  case  where  a 
CD-ROM  [optical]  disc  was  shipped 
that  had  a  virus  on  it.  Now  that’s  a  big 
deal  because  those  discs  can’t  be 
[re]recorded,  they  have  to  be  fixed 
from  scratch.  I’m  sure  that  cost ...  a 
lot  of  money.” 

Dewar  announces 
contracts  for 
36  systems 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp. 
announced  contracts  for  a  record  36- 
systems  (27  new  orders,  nine 
upgrades)  in  the  past  quarter,  sur¬ 
passing  22  sales  the  previous  quarter. 

Orders  include  sales  to  34  newspa¬ 
pers  in  21  states.  Editorial  and  edito¬ 
rial  pagination,  classified  advertising 
and  pagination,  display  ad  makeup, 
ad  dummying  and  graphics  systems 
were  sold,  as  well  as  a  Monotype 
graphics  system  interface. 


ABOUT  THE  COVER  .  . . 


Editor  &PuUisher 


PCs  —  the  new 
Publishing  Computers 


A)  IBM  four-million-bit  chip  on  crystals 

B)  NEC  V33  microprocessor 

C)  Motorola  MC  88100  RISC  microprocessor 

D)  Intei  386"  32-bit  microprocessor 

E)  MIPS  R3000  microprocessor 


Many  thanks  to  the  above  plus  to  The  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


We  have  all  the  pieces. . . 
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Combatting  PC  viruses 

Congress  may  amend  Communications  Act  to  inciude  provisions 
for  stiffer  penaities  for  those  who  infect  computer  systems 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Now  that  Congress  is  returning  to 
work,  the  House  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  Finance  subcommittee 
hopes  to  soon  present  it  with  draft 
legislation  to  amend  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  with  provisions  for  more 
effective  prosecution  of  and  stiffer 
penalities  for  those  who  infect  com¬ 
puter  systems  with  viruses. 

For  two  years  there  has  been  an 
untested  law  aimed  at  such  activity. 
Other  recent  legislation  sought  to 
shore  up  that  law,  the  Computer 
Fraud  and  Abuse  Act. 

A  General  Accounting  Office 
report  on  last  November’s  Internet 
viral  contagion,  hearings  in  July  and 
further  input  from  interested  parties 
have  helped  mold  what  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  hopes  will  be  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  matter. 


Subcommittee  policy  analyst  Ed 
Joseph  told  E&P  that  the  Internet 
virus  “was  the  first  to  utilize  on  its 
own  the  telecommunications  network 
to  infect  other  machines.”  Having 
entered  the  Unix  operating  system, 
he  said,  it  was  able  to  seek  out  “some 
rather  well-established  limitations  in 
that  system.”  It  also  exploited 
“weaknesses  in  host  site  security 
policies,”  according  to  testimony 
from  Jack  L.  Brock  Jr.,  a  GAO  direc¬ 
tor. 

Joseph  said  that  in  its  report  on  that 
virus,  GAO  “identified  .  .  .  several 
factors  inhibiting  prosecution  of  com¬ 
puter  virus-type  cases,”  traced  their 
history  and  looked  at  the  current 
law’s  “limitations  and  ambiguities” 
that  “enable  effective  defense.” 

At  the  hearing.  Brock  seconded  the 
GAO  report  to  subcommittee  chair¬ 
man  Edward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.). 


“Because  some  of  the  [1986  law’s] 
terminology  has  not  been  defined,  it  is 
not  clear  whether  all  virus-type  cases 
would  fit  within  the  act’s  scope,”  he 
said,  adding  that  the  often  highly  tech¬ 
nical  evidence  may  also  hinder  prose¬ 
cution. 

After  studying  the  GAO  report  and 
looking  over  current  law,  said  Joseph, 
it  seemed  that  tightening  up  the  1986 
computer  fraud  and  abuse  law 
“would  still  leave  an  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  systems  essentially  unpro¬ 
tected  by  federal  law.”  Amendment 
of  the  Communications  Act  was  the 
strategy  adopted. 

“It  became  evident  that  we  need  a 
vehicle  that  covers  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  industry,  not  just  computer 
centers,”  said  Joseph.  The  panel  was 
looking  at  enforcement  through  crimi¬ 
nal  prosecution,  civil  damages  and 
(Continued  on  page  3 1  PC) 


...and  we  know  how  to  put  them  together. 
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PCs  in  the  ad  department 

Most  newspaper  advertising  departments  iag  behind  newsrooms 
when  it  comes  to  PC  usage,  but  the  gap  is  dosing 


By  George  Gameau 

At  most  newspapers,  the  first  are 
indeed  last  —  but  gaining. 

Advertising  sales  departments  — 
miles  ahead  in  generating  some  75% 
of  newspaper  revenue  —  crawl  at  the 
back  of  the  pack  in  the  automation 
race.  But  ad  sales  departments  are 
quickly  discovering  technology,  most 
often  in  the  form  of  the  amazing,  the 
irrepressible,  the  inevitable  personal 
computer. 

From  metro  dailies  to  tiny  week¬ 
lies,  newspapers  —  following  rivals 
in  other  media  and  industry  —  are 
beginning  to  cash  in  the  power  of  PCs 
to  manage  information,  rc-based  sys¬ 
tems  are  tracking  sales  activity,  pro¬ 
ducing  high-quality  speculative  ads 
and  turning  out  saJes  presentations, 
among  other  functions. 

“There  is  not  a  single  area  in  sales 
and  marketing  that  is  not  affected  by 
this,”  Paul  Cohen,  Morris  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  marketing  director  and 
Internationa  Newspaper  Advertising 


generated  marketing  data  and  spec 
ads,  PC-based  systems  for  managing 
sales  activity  and  dozens  of  services 
PCs  can  provide,  from  replacing  form 
letters  advising  advertisers  of  price 
increases  with  PC-generated  personal 
letters  to  using  PCs  to  communicate 
among  ad  executives. 

PC  systems  relate  only  slightly  to 
increasingly  sophisticated  main- 
frame-based  systems  for  order  entry, 
tracking  and  accounting.  They  may  or 
may  not  use  PCs  as  terminals. 

Do-it-yourself  pitches 

Desktop  publishing  —  PCs  and 
software  for  producing  pages  of  text 
and  graphs  —  over  several  years  has 
altered  how  newspaper  marketing 
research  departments  produce  sales 
presentations  for  reps  selling  to  more 
demanding  advertisers. 

“The  days  when  you  can  take 
somebody  out  to  lunch  and  assume 
they  will  take  the  same  amount  of 
advertising  are  over  for  most  newspa¬ 
pers  in  most  markets,”  said  James 


Marketers  ar\d  ad  executives  say  it  won’t  be  long 
before  PC-equipped  sales  reps  review  marketing  data 
in  prospective  advertisers’  offices  and  turn  routinely 
turn  to  PCs  to  create  presentations. 


and  Marketing  Executives  ad  systems 
committee  chairman,  said  of  the  PC 
phenomenon. 

Among  the  last  areas  to  automate, 
sales  follows  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions  because  production  generally 
offers  more  savings  and  because  sales 
is  an  “interpersonal”  function  that 
doesn't  translate  easily  to  machines. 

But  sales  automation  is  accelerat¬ 
ing,  and  everybody  interviewed  for 
this  story  expected  PCs  in  an  expand¬ 
ing  role  in  newspaper  ad  sales. 

PCs  have  allowed  weeklies  and 
shoppers  to  go  into  business  rela¬ 
tively  cheaply  in  the  past  few  years 
and  to  provide  more  services,  raising 
the  amount  and  intensity  of  newspa¬ 
per  competition,  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  say. 

Dailies  are  responding  with  PC¬ 


Conaghan,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  marketing  technology  man¬ 
ager. 

With  PC-based  programs,  reps  can 
do  it  themselves,  creating  basic  sales 
presentations  in  minutes. 

NAB  is  developing  Electronic 
Sales  Assistant,  a  software  package 
designed  so  small-  and  medium-sized 
papers  can  download  NAB  data  to 
Macintosh  computers  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  them  into  localized  sales  presen¬ 
tations. 

To  prepare  a  sales  presentation  for 
a  shoe  store,  a  paper  would  take  NAB 
information  on  nationwide  shoe  sales 
from  an  electronic  bulletin  board, 
plug  it  into  electronic  “templates,” 
add  local  market  data  and  print  out  a 
presentation.  ESA  is  scheduled  for 
testing  at  10  papers  this  year  and 


release  in  1990. 

Newspapers  “need  to  respond 
more  quicldy  to  challenges  of  other 
media  in  their  market,”  Conaghan 
said.  “We  see  this  as  a  way  to  help.” 

“Newspapers  have  come  to  realize 
that  in  this  competitive  situation  they 
need  to  present  market  research  data. 
Their  clients  demand  it,”  said  Christ¬ 
opher  Browne,  who  sells  The  Ad 
Director  software  for  Media  Market¬ 
ing  Materials  Inc.  of  Williamsburg, 
Va.  He  called  it  “a  step  towards  auto¬ 
mating  the  advertising  department.” 

Designed  for  newspapers  by  former 
Middlesex  (Mass.)  News  ad  executive 
James  Theall,  it  has  been  sold  to  60 
newspapers  since  it  debuted  in  early 
1988  but  is  only  beginning  to  become 
popular,  Browne  said  recently. 

With  Ad  Director,  sales  reps  can 
produce  a  customized,  10-page  sales 
pitch  —  including  proposals  for  run- 
of-press  and  preprint  campaigns  and 
comparative  costs  —  in  15  minutes, 
simply  by  entering  a  profile  of  the 
prospective  advertiser. 

It  runs  on  Macintosh  computers 
and  costs  $4,000  to  $5,0(X)  for  an  aver¬ 
age  site  license.  Options  include  map¬ 
ping  by  ZIP  code. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Washington  Times  and  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  are  investing  in  Ad  Manager  so 
that  sales  reps,  on  Macs  and  laser 
printers,  can  turn  out  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  quickly,  putting  expensive  mar¬ 
ket  data  in  advertisers’  hands,  easing 
the  burden  on  marketing  research 
and  —  maybe  —  boosting  sales. 

“Sales  is  a  people-to-people  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  first  program  I’ve 
seen  that  automates  part  of  that,” 
said  Perry  Williams,  Morning  News 
research  director.  The  Morning 
News’  three-PC  system  cost  under 
$60,000,  complete,  he  said,  and  is 
installed  and  about  to  be  used  by  sales 
reps.  Fed  by  marketing  research  data, 
two  PCs  will  operate  in  sales,  one  in 
research.  It  will  not  link  to  a  Neasi- 
Weber  International  Admarc  ad  man¬ 
agement  system  being  installed. 

“It’s  a  great  tool  and  I’m  sure  it  will 
spread,”  Morning  News  sales  and 
marketing  vice  president  Harry  Stan¬ 
ley  Jr.  said  of  the  system.  He  said  it 
helps  supply  data  to  more  sophisti- 
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cated  advertisers  whose  ad  buys  are 
made  corporately  by  people  unifamil¬ 
iar  with  local  markets. 

Washington  Times  marketing 
research  manager  Peter  Courtright 
expected  Ad  Manager  to  speed  the 
flow  of  presentations  to  sales  reps. 

PC  sales  systems  are  driven  much 
by  competitive  pressures  to  provide 
service. 

“At  two  recent  conventions,” 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  marketing 
manager  Rich  Orloff  said,  “I  heard 
publishers  say,  ‘We  have  to  pay  more 
attention  to  service.’  And  service  is 
more  than  just  showing  up  to  an 
account  on  time  and  making  sure  ads 
are  correct  and  billing  is  correct.  Part 
of  it  is  showing  them  good  informa- 
tion  they  can  use  to  make 
decisions  ...  If  computers  can  help 
process  information  and  print  it  in  a 
form  that’s  easy  for  salespeople  to  use 
I  think  that’s  a  service. 

“We  are  all  of  a  sudden  realizing 
there’s  competition  out  there  and  ser¬ 
vice  is  important .  .  .  It’s  an  edge.” 

While  few  papers  give  reps  PCs  to 
create  their  own  presentations,  larger 
papers  have  long  been  expanding 
desktop  publishing  in  marketing 
research. 

Over  90%  of  newspaper  marketing 
research  departments  use  PCs, 


according  to  a  survey  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Research  Council’s  250  member 
newspapers. 

A  recent  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
survey  found  virtually  ^1  its  newspa¬ 
per  clients  used  desktop  publishing 
systems,  said  John  Mennenga,  SPV 
research  and  marketing  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  head  of  INAME’s  research 
committee.  Many  use  mapping,  zip 
codes  and  other  geodemographic  data 
to  produce  graphics  and  slides. 


Ad  reps  may  use  more 
PCs,  Conaghan  said, 
“But  they  won’t  all 
become  become 
computer  nerds.” 


Jack  Vernon,  marketing  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  New  York  Times  Co.’s  35 
regional  papers,  produces  brochures 
to  help  sales  reps  in  markets  around 
the  country,  and  Atlanta-based  oper¬ 
ations  have  grown  with  technology. 

In  five  years  his  staff  expanded 
from  one  to  five  people  and  took  over 
production  functions  once  done  out¬ 
side.  Macintosh  equipment  helps  pro¬ 
duce  slick  color  brochures,  color 
slides  and  black-and-white  reports  to 


meet  burgeoning  demand. 

Sales  management 

Sales  &  Marketing  Management 
magazine  last  year  reviewed  85  PC- 
based  software  packages  designed  to 
aid  business  marketing  and  sales,  and 
Infoworld  magazine  reviewed  seven 
packages  solely  for  managing  sales 
contacts.  Though  none  plays  a  major 
role  in  newspapers,  the  articles  give 
an  idea  of  the  attention  software  ven¬ 
dors  are  devoting  to  sales  software. 

One  study  found  the  sales  in  19 
industries  10%  less  productive  over 
10  years,  while  sales  costs  rose  1 1% 
and  sales  volume  per  rep  grew  just 
5.5%.  The  market  for  sales  automa¬ 
tion  software  was  expected  to  grow 
from  $100  million  last  year  to  $800 
million  in  1994. 

The  Oregonian  in  Portland  opted 
last  year  for  a  package  designed  to 
manage  newspaper  ad  sales  activity. 
The  Newspaper  Ad  Sales  Productiv¬ 
ity  System  from  Seattle-based  Sal¬ 
mon  Systems  allows  managers  to 
track  what  sales  reps  do  and  helps 
reps  keep  track  of  their  accounts, 
according  to  Oregonian  ad  director 
Brian  Bounous. 

Based  on  IBM-compatible  PCs,  the 
Oregonian’s  four-PC  system  tracks 
call  reports  to  existing  and  potential 
(Continued  on  page  27PC) 


A  Boost  For  Your  Newspaper  Pages-- 
Computer  Services  From  United  Media 


CartooNet" 

Computer-transmitted  editorial 
cartoons  bring  same-day  delivery  of 
issue-oriented  cartoons  to  your 
op-ed  pages. 

■  Timely  response  to  world  events. 

■  High-quality  camera-ready  art. 

■  Available  to  Macintosh  users 
via  AP  GraphicsNet  and 
MacNet®. 


TV  Data 


Up-to-the-minute  network,  local 
and  cable  TV  listings  are  computer- 
transmitted  for  your 
TV/entertainment  pages. 

■  On-screen  editing  capability  of 
logs,  grids  and  breakouts. 

■  Typesetting  capabilities. 

■  Compatible  with  IBM  and 
Macintosh  computers  using 
IBM  Lasermaker  or  Macintosh 
QuarkExpress  software. 


For  more  information  on  enhancing  your  newspaper  pages  with 
United  Media  computer  services  call  Brad  Bushell  at 
1-800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 


The  Meyers  Report 

Comprehensive  personal  finance 
and  consumer-oriented  service  for 
your  business  pages.  Features, 
columns  and  national  and  local 
graphics,  including  The  Great  Race. 

■  Specialized  business  coverage. 

■  Accurate  and  reliable  data. 

■  Available  to  Macintosh  users. 


UNITED 

MEDIA 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10166 
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Clip  art  goes  online 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Clip  art  —  traditionally  the  frumpy 
spinster  in  the  glamorous  graphics 
arts  family  —  is  joining  the  newspa¬ 
per  PC  revolution. 

More  and  more  vendors  are  pack¬ 
aging  clip  art  libraries  electronically, 
either  on  floppies  or  compact  disks. 
At  least  one  vendor  is  now  offering  an 
on-demand  library  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers  request  specific  images  by 
modem. 

Rows  of  disks  now  increasingly 
stand  by  dusty  stacks  of  clip  art 
“mat”  books. 

Enthusiasts  say  electronic  clip  art 
will  eventually  eventually  replace 
completely  hard  copy. 

“It’s  not  really  a  question  of  if  — 
it’s  a  question  of  when.  Sooner  or 
later  newspapers  are  going  to  come  to 


this  technology  if  they  want  to  remain 
financially  viable,”  declared 
Domonic  D’Acquisto,  president  of 
Desktop  Publishing  Centers,  a  Mil¬ 
waukee-based  computer  consulting 
firm. 

“With  the  people  graduating  col¬ 
lege  today  being  so  familiar  with  the 
computer,  this  is  the  way  they  are 
going  to  want  to  work  with  clip  art,” 
said  Roger  Vanzandbergen,  national 
sales  director  for  Peoria,  Ill.-based 
Dynamic  Graphics  Inc. 

Two  factors  are  pushing  electronic 
clip  art  now. 

First,  of  course,  computer  storage 
technology  has  advanced  sufficiently 
to  meet  the  big  demands  of  detailed 
clip  art. 

At  the  same  time,  nearly  all  news¬ 
papers  of  any  size  are  using  the 
numerous  PC  graphics  software  pro¬ 
grams,  from  Adobe  Illustrator  ’88  to 
Super  Paint. 

These  programs,  consultant  D’Ac¬ 
quisto  says,  have  helped  advance  the 
usefulness  of  electronic  clip  art. 

“If  you  buy  quality  [electronic]  clip 
art,  it  will  differ  very  little,  if  at  all, 
from  the  mats,”  he  said.  “In  fact, 
there  are  enhancements  you  can 
make  to  electronic  clip  art  that  you 


can’t  do  any  other  way. 

“With  a  mat  book,”  he  continued, 
“you  have  what  you  have,  and  that’s 
all.” 

Electronic  clip  art,  however, 
allows  for  easier  image  manipulation, 
D’Acquisto  said. 

“Suppose  you  had  a  holiday  theme 
and  you  wanted  to  feature  Maxwell 
House  coffee.  You  could  take  a  cor¬ 
nucopia  and  drop  the  Maxwell  House 
brand  in  the  middle,  and  it  would  be 
absolutely  seamless,”  he  said. 

That’s  not  to  say  that  the  mat  book 
is  obsolete  just  yet. 

Like  most  newspaper  clip  art  ven¬ 
dors,  Dynamic  Graphics,  for 
instance,  continues  to  sell  mat  books 
along  with  electronic  systems,  and 
has  resisted  the  temptation  to  rush 
headlong  into  new  technologies. 

“It’s  kind  of  a  strange  mix  out  there 


right  now,”  one  vendor  said  at  a 
recent  trade  show  sponsored  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Association. 

Electronic  clip  art  has  had  its  great- 
est  success  so  far  in  corporate 
desktop  publishing,  and  opinion 
remains  divided  on  just  how  good  a 
market  newspapers  will  be. 

One  cautionary  note  comes  from 
Martin  Gower,  who  recently 
announced  that  his  two-year-old  elec¬ 
tronic  clip  art  company.  United  Syn¬ 
dicated  Artwork,  was  shutting  down 
this  month.  General  manager 
Gower  continues  to  believe  in  elec¬ 
tronic  clip  art  —  especially  in  the 
advanced  CD-ROM  (Compact  Disc- 
Read  Only  Memory)  format  that 
United  Syndicated  used.  He  said  the 
business’  failure  was  not  related  “in 
any  way”  to  the  adoption  of  the  CD 
format. 

“My  own  opinion  is  quite  strongly 
that  CD  is  the  long-term  solution.  It 
has  the  capacity  and  it’s  quite  simple 
to  manipulate  and  handle,”  he  said. 

Still,  Gower  warns,  “People  should 
not  get  carried  away  with  it.” 

For  one  thing,  he  said,  “I  don’t 
know  that  there  are  that  many  people 
using  it  in  purely  publishing  ways.” 

More  common  newspaper  uses,  he 


said,  are  for  quick  page  dummies  or 
spec  ads. 

“A  lot  of  people  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stages  of  what  they  are 
doing  with  electronic  clip  art,” 
Gower  said. 

Gower  and  some  other  go-slow 
vendors  also  wonder  about  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  electronic  clip  art  sales  to  big¬ 
ger  newspapers. 

Metro  Creative  Graphics  president 
Andrew  Shapiro,  for  example,  says 
newspaper  acceptance  of  electronic 
clip  art  “is  very  slow  on  the  uptake.” 

“The  artwork  seems  to  be,  if  not  on 
the  backbumer,  then  certainly  behind 
getting  into  pagination  and  so  forth,” 
Shapiro  said. 

Some  worry  that  electronic  clip  art 
may  not  be  strictly  necessary  since 
nearly  every  medium  or  large  paper 
already  has  a  scanner  that  allows  elec¬ 
tronic  manipulation  of  images  that 
begin  on  hard  copy. 

That’s  not,  however,  a  concern  of 
Shapiro’s. 

“Our  Laser  Art  service  is  really 
positioned  so  that  if  people  want  to 
scan  the  art  from  the  book,  that’s 
okay,  too,”  he  said. 

Enthusiasts  say  the  scanner  objec¬ 
tion  begs  the  questions. 

“You  get  back,  then,  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  what  stops  a  newspaper  from 
buying  clip  art  at  all  when  you  can  hire 
an  artist  to  do  a  graphic  for  you?”  said 
consultant  D’Acquisto. 

“Ninety-nine  percent  of  what  you 
get  from  a  scanner  [output]  is  not 
usable”  without  further  electronic 
manipulation,  D’Acquisto  argues. 

“Even  on  newsprint,  even  with  a 
65-line  screen,  you  still  have  to  do 
work  on  the  image  .  .  .  Scanners 
don’t  capture  an  image  that  you  can 
pull  right  off  and  drop  in  —  contrary 
to  what  many  vendors  suggest,” 
D’Acquisto  said. 

At  the  moment,  most  electronic 
clip  art  vendors  are  selling  both 
floppy  disk  and  CD  services.  CDs 
show  signs,  too,  of  becoming  the  most 
popular. 

The  biggest  advantage  of  the  CD  is 
its  enormously  larger  storage  capac¬ 
ity.  One  CD  contains  the  equivalent 
information  of  nearly  700  3.5-inch 
floppies. 

One  obvious  drawback,  of  course, 
is  that  it  needs  a  compact  disk  player. 

Metro  Creative’s  Shapiro  says  that 
may  be  a  limiting  factor. 

“We  haven’t  found  large  enough 


"Our  Laser  Art  service  is  reaiiy  positioned  so  that  if 
peopie  want  to  scan  the  art  from  the  book,  thaVs 
okay,  too,”  he  said. 
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markets  yet”  to  justify  going  to  CD 
formats,  Shapiro  said. 

However,  he  adds  the  company 
will  offer  CD  formats  probably  by  the 
end  of  this  year  or  the  beginning  of 
next  year. 

Metro  is  taking  over  the  customer 
list  of  United  Syndicated  Artwork, 
which  was  the  only  vendor  that 
offered  CD  clip  art  exclusively. 

Electronic  clip  art  comes  in  four 
basic  packages.  Most  clip  art  on  CDs, 
for  example,  is  packaged  in  the 
Encapsulated  PostScript,  or  EPS, 
format.  The  primary  advantage  of 
EPS  is  its  high-quality  output  capa¬ 
bilities. 

On  a  LaserWriter,  for  example, 
EPS  prints  out  at  300  dpi.  However, 
on  higher-qu2dity  output  devices,  it 
can  range  up  to  2400  dpi. 

Newspapers  need  to  use  either 
Adobe’s  Illustrator  ’88  or  Aldus’ 
Freehand  for  manipulation  of  EPS- 
packaged  clip  art. 

The  second  most  common  package 
is  PICT,  a  formatting  also  known  as 
object-oriented  art. 

Its  output  is  300  dpi,  and  it  is  used  in 
draw  programs  such  as  MacDraw  II 
or  Super  Paint. 

Because  of  the  great  storage 
capacity  of  CDs,  some  vendors  are 
formatting  the  same  images  in  both 
EPS  and  PICT  on  the  same  disk. 
Newspapers  can  then  choose  how  the 
images  will  be  manipulated. 

For  stock  photos  and  images  need¬ 
ing  gray  scales,  the  so-called  TIFF 
format  (Tag  Image  File  Format)  is 
used. 

At  the  low  end  of  the  scale  is  the  so- 
called  “bitmapped”  or  paint  format. 
Normally  stored  on  3.5-inch  floppies, 
this  format  has  the  disadvantage  of 
low-re soltion  output.  Because  it  is 
created  at  72  dpi,  images  sometimes 
retain  unacceptably  jagged  edges  no 
matter  the  quality  of  output  device. 

Vendors  use  a  couple  of  different 
methods  for  calling  up  images  from 
disks. 

The  most  common  method  ensures 
the  survival  of  the. mat  book, 
although,  to  be  sure,  in  an  abbre¬ 
viated  format. 

In  this  method,  a  user  finds  an 
image  he  likes  in  the  book,  and  keys  in 
its  identification  number. 

However,  strictly  computerized 
caU-up  is  also  available. 

These  systems  display  menus  of 
image  categories.  When  the  user 
decides  on  a  category,  he  is  able  to 
quickly  scan  the  available  graphics. 

One  vendor,  however,  has  elimi¬ 
nated  even  the  disk  for  its  clip  art 
service. 

Illustrators  Archive  announced  its 
new  service  at  the  recent  National 
Newspaper  Association  Desktop  II 


conference  in  Denver. 

Illustrators  acts  essentially  as  an 
agent  for  the  one-time  use  of  illustra¬ 
tions  from,  so  far,  seven  artists  who 
produce  quality  work  that  also  differs 
radically  from  the  poular  image  of  clip 
art. 

Artist  Anthony  Russo,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  tends  to  wood-cut  like  illustra¬ 
tions  while  Roger  Lyonmark’s  draw¬ 
ings  harken  to  the  pointillism  style  of 
a  Seurat. 

Even  more  unusual  than  the  images 
themselves,  however,  is  the  delivery 
system. 

Newspaper  users,  who  are  supplied 
with  catalogs,  call  in  a  number  and 
can  download  the  illustration  through 


modems. 

“It  is  on-demand  service,”  Illustra¬ 
tors  Archive  president  Gordon  Tan¬ 
ner  said.  “We’re  talking  not  about 
saving  just  time  and  money,  but  pro¬ 
duction  time.” 

Electronic  clip  art  has  also  adapted 
to  newspaper  demands  for  integra¬ 
tion. 

One  example  is  Peoria-based  Multi- 
Ad  Services,  which  offers  both  elec¬ 
tronic  art  service  and  a  composition 
software  package.  Multi- Ad  Creator. 

Clip  art  vendors,  however,  say  that 
technology  has  not  changed  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  their  service. 

“We’re  not  in  the  business  of  sell- 
(Continued  on  page  27PC) 
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PC  systems  become  workbenches  for  newspapers 


By  George  Gameau 

In  days  of  yore,  craftsmen  plied 
their  trades  at  sturdy  workbenches 
equipped  with  an  array  of  invaluable 
hand  tools. 

At  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  the 
late  20th  century  journalism  equiva¬ 
lent  is  being  called  the  reporter’s 
workbench.  But  in  this  case,  personal 
computers  are  the  workbench  and 
software  programs  the  tools. 

Connected  to  phone  lines,  PCs  and 
special  software  are  intended  to 
embue  reporters  with  powers  over 
information  that  ink-stained  wretches 
of  bygone  years  never  imagined  when 
they  pounded  typewriters  and  cradled 
telephone  handsets  against  their 
shoulder. 

“We  want  to  make  the  terminal  a 
useful  tool  for  reporters  to  use  —  not 
just  a  word  processor  —  so  they  can 
use  them  to  research,  to  organize 
research  and  to  create  a  better  story,” 
said  Richard  Martin,  Post  news  sys¬ 
tem  director. 

Characteristically,  the  Post  is 
moving  cautiously  into  the  uncharted 
territory  of  large  PC -based  editorial 
systems.  None  really  exist  in  full  yet, 
though  they  are  being  built  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  Baltimore 
and  Houston.  Close  to  a  decision  on 
purchasing  a  400-terminal,  PC-based 
editorial  system,  the  Post  is  analyzing 
just  how  to  harness  the  computing 
power  that  PCs  and  specialized  soft¬ 
ware  can  put  at  reporters’  fingertips. 

PCs  linked  on  local  area  networks 
“are  the  way  to  go.  The  question  is. 
What  else  are  we  going  to  do?”  said 
James  Henze,  who  with  Edward 
Roberts,  has  tested  two  dozen  com¬ 
mercially  available  programs  to  see 
which  could  help  reporters.  The  data 
processing  department  employees 
will  submit  their  selections  to  testing 
by  a  committee  of  13  reporters  and 
editors  from  various  desks. 

“We’re  talking  about  enhancing 
the  editorial  function,”  said  Roberts, 
who  also  writes  freelance  music 
reviews  for  a  Post  zoned  edition.  “We 
want  reporters  to  have  more  flexibil¬ 
ity  than  is  currently  possible.” 

The  Post  is  looking  for  capabilities 
beyond  word-processing  and  spell¬ 
checking  functions  found  on  most 
newspaper  systems. 

Tools  for  the  workbench  might 
include:  an  electronic  dictionary 
including  word  meanings  and  deriva¬ 
tions;  a  thesaurus  to  find  that  50-cent 
word  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue;  an 
outline  system  for  organizing  long. 


complicated  stories;  an  electronic 
Rolodex  to  keep  track  of  sources  and 
to  dial  their  numbers  automatically;  a 
data  base  analysis  program  for  finding 
news  in  a  mountain  of  government 
statistics. 

Instead  of  “dumb”  terminals  on  a 
writing  and  editing  system  —  basi¬ 
cally  a  highly  specialized  word 
processor  —  each  reporter  will  have 
a  powerful  personal  computer  capa¬ 
ble  of  performing  spreadsheet 
accounting,  communications  and 
data  base  searches. 

Some  reporters  may  never  use  PCs 
for  anything  but  typing  stories. 
Others  will  be  limited  only  by  their 
imagination. 

The  ability  to  dial  out  and  search 
commercial  data  bases  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  an  important  standard  feature 
as  is  direct  access  to  electronic  library 
files. 


But  new  search  programs  could  let 
crime  reporters  keep  track  of  murder 
statistics  based  on  their  own  notes 
and  stories,  for  example.  Other  pro¬ 
grams  like  the  synonym  finder  and 
electronic  Rolodex  are  being  consid¬ 
ered  to  speed  normal  work.  Programs 
are  in  the  works  to  he.p  reporters 
analyze  public  opinion  polls  and  food 
writers  analyze  recipes,  according  to 
news  system  director  Martin. 

The  idea  of  using  specialized  soft¬ 
ware  available  at  most  computer 
stores  diverges  as  much  from  tradi¬ 
tion  as  buying  ordinary  PCs  as  news¬ 
paper  system  terminals.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  specialized  companies 
crafted  hardware  and  software  speci¬ 
fically  for  newspapers  and  sold  turn¬ 
key  systems.  That  uniqueness  was 
reflected  in  the  costs  of  buying  and 
supporting  systems. 

With  the  new  generation  of  so- 
called  Fourth  Wave,  or  PC-based, 
systems,  as  opposed  to  earlier  genera¬ 
tions  of  electronic  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems,  vendors  will  install  much  soft¬ 
ware.  But  packages  developed  by 
specialty  firms  for  specialized  appli¬ 
cations  that  were  once  only  available 
on  stand-alone  PCs  will  be  operable 
on  systems. 


At  the  Post,  no  vendor  has  been 
chosen  but  the  search  has  narrowed 
to  Atex  Inc.  and  System  Integrators 
Inc.  Both  were  among  the  last  of  the 
big  system  vendors  to  switch  from 
custom-made  to  standard  PC  termi¬ 
nals. 

Planned  for  installation  within  two 
years,  the  new  system  will  replace 
hulking  decade-old  Raytheon  Corp. 
terminals  and  SII  terminals  about  five 
years  old. 

In  a  special  lab  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Post,  Atex,  SII  and  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  PS/2 
machines  are  set  up  for  testing  under 
the  direction  of  lab  manager  Sandy 
Matuschka. 

IBM’s  new  OS/2  operating  system 
is  of  limited  use  for  testing  because  so 
little  software  is  yet  written  for  it. 
Some  kind  of  “windowing”  ability  is 
expected  with  OS/2  to  allow  users 


move  from  program  to  program  eas¬ 
ily. 

The  system  will  be  based  on  PCs 
incorporating  Intel  80386  processing 
chips  and  color  monitors,  Martin 
said.  They  will  be  linked  together  on 
networks  and  sub-networks.  The 
workbench  is  being  designed  to 
expand,  starting  from  about  six  pro¬ 
grams,  as  new  software  develops. 

Workbench  programs  will  reside  on 
file  servers.  Software  will  be  licensed 
in  quantities  based  on  how  many 
users  are  expected,  Martin  said. 

But  PCs  won’t  be  new  to  many  Post 
reporters.  Martin  said  maybe  200  of 
the  paper’s  500  reporters  had  PCs  at 
home,  and  freelancers  increasingly 
submit  copy  electronically.  Last  year 
he  helped  a  group  of  35  reporters 
place  a  bulk  order  for  home  rcs. 

The  Post  also  is  moving  to  PCs  in  its 
display  ad  makeup  system. 

A  30-terminal  Digital  Technology 
International  system  based  on  Apple 
Computer  Inc.  Macintosh  machines 
is  planned  for  installation  over  18 
months. 

Asked  about  PCs  at  large  papers, 
Beth  Loker,  Post  vice  president  for 
advance  systems  said.  “I  think  they 
(Continued  on  page  27PC) 


“I  think  they  are  the  workstation  of  choice  ...I 
doubt  very  seriously  that  people  will  continue  to  buy 
proprietary  terminals  on  editorial  systems”  except  for 
replacements. 
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DEC  and  the  fourth  wave 


Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  still  a  big  player  in  the  newspaper 
production  market,  wants  to  expand  its  role  there 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  the  early  1980s,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  dropped  out  of  the  news¬ 
room  applications  software  market, 
leaving  many  newspapers  with  func¬ 
tioning  but  aging  PDP-8  and  PDP-11 
minicomputer  systems  and  without  a 
clear  upgrade  path. 

Not  long  after,  so-called  fourth- 
wave  professional  publishing  systems 
emerged  from  a  combination  of 
desktop  publishing  products,  initial 
efforts  of  some  systems  vendors  to 
exploit  the  power  and  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  personal  computers  and  engi¬ 
neering  workstation  hardware  and 
operating  systems. 

Without  new  DEC  programs  for 
handling  news  or  ads,  and  with  no  line 
of  its  own  personal  computers,  sys¬ 
tem  vendors  and  commercial  deve¬ 
lopers  wrote  or  acquired  software  for 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  Macs  and  IBM 
Corp.  PCs  or  compatibles,  which 
began  to  show  up  where  DEC  had 
once  dominated. 

But  DEC  never  really  left  newspa¬ 
pers.  Not  only  was  some  of  its  hard¬ 
ware  still  sitting  in  newsrooms  and  ad 
departments,  but  Digital’s  computers 
controlled  equipment  in  pressrooms 
and  mailrooms. 

DEC  equipment  was  also  doing  the 
processing  in  business  systems,  color 
prepress  systems  and  nascent  elec¬ 
tronic  picture  desks.  It  even  found  a 
home  in  —  newsrooms.  It  ran  system 
vendors’  latest  software  and  new 
pagination  and  product-management 
systems.  When  Atex  began  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  Page  Production  Node,  it 
did  so  on  a  DEC  platform. 

But  where  were  Digital’s  PCs,  the 
machines  that  when  networked  were 
to  power  the  fourth  wave  in  publish¬ 
ing? 

Until  the  past  year,  DEC’s 
approach  was  to  make  the  most  of 
others’  PCs,  as  well  as  minis  and 
mainframes,  in  an  ambitious  attempt 
to  tie  together  disparate  components 
or  whole  systems  using  its  own  exper¬ 
tise  and  products,  notably  PC  LAN 
Servers  and  Network  Application 
Support.  DEC  would  turn  products 
into  solutions  by  getting  systems  to 
talk  to  one  another,  multiplying  the 


power  of  networks  and  the  people 
who  use  them.  In  a  word,  connectiv¬ 
ity. 

That  was  then;  and  while  it  remains 
an  important  part  of  DEC’s  approach 
in  its  many  markets,  the  company  no 
longer  sells  connectivity  alone  in  the 
“PC”  market:  through  its  own  devel¬ 
opment  and  marketing  agreements,  it 
has  the  boxes,  big  and  small,  to  match 
its  solutions. 

Not  long  after  word  was  out  that 
DEC  would  sell  Tandy  Coip.’s  IBM 
compatibles  (it  also  sells  Olivetti  PCs 
in  Europe),  it  announced  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  line  of  its  own  VMS-  and  Unix- 
based  workstations  (among  many 
other  products).  Some  utilize  the 
fairly  new  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  (RISC)  technology.  The 
new  equipment  upped  the  ante  in  the 
workstation  market,  setting  off  what 
seems  to  be  fierce  competition  for 
both  low-  and  high-end  workstations 
(see  sidebar,  p.  25PC). 


At  ANPA/TEC  89,  DEC  was 
everywhere.  At  its  own  booth,  DEC 
and  more  than  a  dozen  other  compa¬ 
nies’  products  running  on  PCs  and 
workstations  showed  Display  Post¬ 
Script,  PostScript  and  other  output 
processing  and  recording,  document 
management,  layout  and  composi¬ 
tion,  word  processing,  display  ad 
makeup,  electronic  photo  processing, 
wire  service  stock  tables,  Macintosh 
file  management,  an  automated  tele¬ 
phone  transaction  system,  newspaper 
archiving,  postpress  integration  and 
business  applications. 

Elsewhere  at  the  show,  an  equal 
number  of  exhibitors  had  Digital 
equipment  on  hand  in  systems  serving 
almost  every  aspect  of  newspapering. 

dec’s  media  industry  marketing 
vice  president.  Bob  Farquhar,  noted 
that  “media  companies  want  solu¬ 
tions,  not  tools  and  technology.” 


Third-party  software  developers  help 
get  DEC  into  those  companies  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  solutions. 

Farquhar  said  DEC  provides  “the 
backbone,  but  it’s  these  companies 
that  provide  the  application  software. 
We  cannot  succeed  without  these 
companies.” 

“For  some  time  in  this  industry  we 
suffered  from  the  fact  that  we  no 
longer  write  industry-specific  appli¬ 
cations  software,”  said  Farquhar,  a 
former  Daily  Oklahoman  managing 
editor  and  systems  director  at  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Co.,  where  he  over¬ 
saw  pagination  installation  and  Data- 
Times’  national  newspaper  on-line 
library  network. 

The  “larger  role”  DEC  sees  itself 
playing  means  accommodating  third 
parties  and  users  by  providing  that 
“backbone”  in  the  form  of  “the  plat¬ 
form  and  the  networking,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  tools  such  as  cost-effective,  high- 
performance  workstations,”  said 


Farquhar.  To  expand,  DEC  had  to 
recruit  software  vendors  in  key  indus¬ 
tries  without  competing  with  its  own 
third-parties  as  it  had  in  the  past. 

Of  those  industries,  DEC  says  it 
views  media  companies  as  the  key  to 
its  future  because  the  company’s  aim 
is  to  be  the  systems  manager  for  infor¬ 
mation  worldwide,  and  large  media 
companies  are  the  principal  informa¬ 
tion  providers. 

According  to  Digital,  the  new  direc¬ 
tion  paid  off.  It  reports  having  more 
than  doubled  in  size  since  the  days 
when  it  sold  its  own  applications  soft¬ 
ware  with  hardware  to  newspapers. 

With  the  growth  of  third-party 
applications  and  the  arrival  of  new 
DEC  hardware,  connectivity  remains 
an  important  concern.  DEC  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  it  can’t  expect  a  user  to  be 
supplied  by  a  single  company.  “In  the 
media  industry,”  said  Farquhar, 


The  “larger  role”  DEC  sees  Itself  playing  means 
accommodating  third  parties  and  users  by  providing 
that  “backbone”  In  the  form  of  “the  platform  and  the 
networking ...” 
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“people  want  the  best  application  and  and  Digital  Technology  International  backroom,”  said  Sommer, 
often  end  up  mixing  and  matching.”  (DTI)  were  well  received.  But  DTI  ultimately  joined  System 

He  said  that  while  DEC  can  help  DISC  marketing  director  Steve  Integrators  for  providing  papers  of 
to  some  extent  with  multivendor  inte-  Samer  called  “premature”  others’  over  30,000  circulation  with  its  dis- 

gration  “at  the  VAX  level,”  it  is  speculation  that  his  company  will  play  ad  (or  other)  products,  and  con- 

the  applications  providers  who  must  support  both  Novell  networking  soft-  sequently  using  Tandem  computers 

integrate  at  the  applications  level.  At  ware,  with  DOS-based  machines  as  as  fileservers. 

its  ANPA/TEC  exhibit,  DEC  used  its  fileservers,  and  DECnet/Ethernet,  Papers  over-30,000  circulation 
new  VAX  6300  system  as  a  server,  using  DEC  VAXes  for  fileservers  for  “was  exactly  our  target,”  said  Som- 

tying  together  various  systems  there  its  rc-based  publishing  systems.  mer.  He  said  DEC  is  waiting  to  see  if 

and  elsewhere  at  the  show.  A  6300  “Have  we  looked  at  using  the  DEC  SII  will  develop  Mac-to-Tandem  soft- 
fileserver  can  offer  simultaneous  sup-  units  for  fileservers?  Yes,  we  have,”  ware  for  incorporation  in  their  Tan- 

port  for  Digital’s  VMS  and  Ultrix  he  said.  “No  firm  decision  has  been  dem  product  line  or  “totally  rewrite 

operating  systems,  as  well  as  for  Unix  reached  on  that.”  the  Mac  software  so  it’s  integrated 

and  MS-DOS  workstations  and  PCs.  Asked  whether  the  DEC  approach  into  the  Tandem-SIl  existing  product 
Farquhar  said  applications  should  might  open  the  way  to  larger  papers,  line,  or  entertain  continuing  what  DTI 

run  freely  on  systems  and  “users  Samer  said  DISC  is  “not  necessarily  was  doing,  which  is  a  Mac-to-VAX 

should  be  able  to  share  the  informa-  in  the  business  of  going  after  ever-lar-  application.”  In  this  matter,  Sommer 

tion  throughout  their  work  groups,  ger  papers,”  and  further  noted  that  said  in  July  that  word  was  expected  in 

departments  or  entire  enterprises.”  his  company’s  installations  are  a  few  weeks  from  SII  president  A1 

For  that  information  sharing,  Digi-  approaching  10%  of  U.S.  dailies.  That  Edwards, 

tal  offers  its  DECWindows  graphical  client  base,  in  the  10,000-  to  100,000-  “The  Mac-to-VAX  software  is  out 
user  interface,  allowing  users  to  work  circulation  range,  is  “where  our  first  there  and  proven,”  said  Sommer, 

in  a  fully  integrated  application  envi-  responsibility  lies,”  said  Samer.  noting  installations  at  the  New  York 

ronment.  Farquhar  said  “it  should  In  addition  to  its  editorial  system.  Daily  News,  Digital  Review  and  the 
matter  to  no  one  which  operating  sys-  Sommer  said  “DTI’s  got  a  great  Mac-  Boston  Globe,  where  25  artists’  Macs 

tern  he  or  she  is  using.  The  operating  based  display  ad  system.”  While  are  “all  running  on  AppleTalk  and 

system  used  to  be  the  common  smaller  papers  can  utilize  a  Mac  II  as  then  through  bridges  into  DECnet/ 

denominator.  Now  the  user  interface  a  fileserver,  Sommer  said  larger  Ethernet  through  the  rest  of  the  news- 

is  the  key.”  publications  need  a  more  powerful  paper.” 

Steve  Sommer,  DEC’S  publishing  machine  and  network  system.  “We  Mac-VAX  connections  include 
industry  marketing  manager,  said  found  a  couple  of  joint  customers  those  from  Alisa  Systems  Inc.  and 

evaluation  hardware  provided  to  interested  in  DTI  running  a  standard  Pacer  Software  Inc.  AlisaTalk  offers 

Dewar  Information  Systems  (DISC)  Mac  software,  with  VAXes  in  the  (Continued  on  page  24PC) 


Now  Is  The  Time  To  Improve 
Your  Weather  With  Accu-Weather’ 

Accu-Weather  custom  features  supplement  and  enhance  the  new 
AP/Accu-Weather  state  and  national  maps. 

Consistent  in  style, 
format  and  content 
with  all  AP  maps,  these 
innovative  features 
will  complete  your 
weather  page. 

•  Local  7- Day  Forecast 

•  National  Cities 

•  internationai  Cities 

•  Custom  Local  Maps 

•  And  Much  More 

Build  credibility  and  maintain  consistency  by  using  these 
exciting,  new  Accu-Weather  features. 

>tccu-Weather,  Inc. 

619  W.  College  Ave.,  State  College,  PA  16801  (814)  234-9601 
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Computer-assisted  reporting 

Newspapers  are  beginning  to  use  it  to  their  advantage 


By  Tess  Chichioco 

When  Cox  Newspapers  national 
correspondents  James  Stewart  and 
Andrew  Alexander  set  out  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  frequently  assault  weapons 
were  used  in  crimes,  they  found  a 
mountain  of  information. 

But  the  information  was  not  avail¬ 
able  on  computer  tape,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire¬ 
arms  refused  to  let  its  records  out  of  a 
Maryland  warehouse. 

So  the  reporters  went  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  information  —  along  with  a 
bank  of  rented  computers  and  tempo¬ 
rary  clerks. 

“The  government  is  sitting  on  a 
gold  mire  of  information.  [But]  it 
simply  does  not  have  the  time  or  the 
people  to  extract  it,"  Stewart  said. 
Instead,  he  said,  media  have  to  devise 
ways  to  reap  the  data,  even  when  the 
task  seems  overwhelming. 

Computer-assisted  reporting  has 
accelerated  in  recent  years,  as  news¬ 
papers  use  computers  to  sift  news 
from  a  growing  number  of  public  rec¬ 
ords  that  are  available  on  computer 
tapes.  When  the  government  refuses 
to  release  computerized  records,  or 
when  public  information  exists  only 
on  paper,  reporters  have  a  problem. 

While  the  trend  has  been  for  the 
government  to  computerize  records, 
“We’re  at  a  funny  juncture  right 
now,”  said  Elliot  Jaspin,  former  Pro¬ 
vidence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  and  current  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  professor,  who  is 
teaching  and  writing  a  book  on  com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting.  “While 
there  is  a  lot  that  is  computerized,  not 
everything  is  computerized.” 

Jaspin  said  reporters  will  continue 
to  face  a  mixed  bag  of  government 
record-keeping  practices  and  will 
have  to  adapt. 

The  assault  gun  project  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  wake  of  the  January 
schoolyard  shooting  in  Stockton, 
Calif.,  where  a  man  firing  an  assault 
rifle  killed  five  children  and  wounded 
30  others. 

The  gun-control  debate  soon 
focused  on  whether  assault  guns  were 
a  menace  to  society. 


(Chichioco  is  a  free-lance  writer 
ha^  in  Washington,  D.C.) 


Cox  Newspapers'  national  corre¬ 
spondents  Jim  Stewart  (left)  and 
Andrew  Alexander  in  the  Firearms 
Tracing  Center  in  Landover,  Md.  The 
center  is  without  a  computer.  In  order 
to  report  on  the  frequency  of  assault 
gun  use  in  crime,  the  two  spent  more 
than  a  month  entering  their  trace 
requests  into  personal  computers  for 
analysis. 

Photo  by  Rick  AAcKoy 

Stewart  and  Alexander  met  with 
government  officials,  private  firearms 
experts  and  pro-  and  anti-gun  groups. 
They  asked  what  information  was 
needed  to  resolve  the  controversy 
and  were  told,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion:  There  were  no  hard  statistics  on 
criminal  use  of  assault  weapons. 


Then  their  search  led 
to  the  ATF  Trace  Center 
in  Landover,  Md. 


The  reporters  tried  big-city  police 
departments  and  soon  found  out  that 
many  do  not  keep  complete  records 
on  guns  used  in  crimes.  Because  rec¬ 
ord-keeping  methods  varied  from  city 
to  city,  it  would  be  difficult  to  com¬ 
pare  and  analyze  what  was  available. 
Even  national  crime  statistics  com¬ 
piled  by  the  FBI  did  not  supply  the 
detail  they  needed. 

Then  their  search  led  to  the  ATF 
Trace  Center  in  Landover,  Md. 

“Jim  and  I  stepped  inside  this 
cavernous,  gymnasium-sized  ware¬ 


house  and  our  eyes  lit  up,”  Alexander 
wrote  in  a  memo.  “There,  filed  in 
hundreds  of  cardboard  boxes  stacked 
high  on  top  of  each  other,  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  records  on  guns  from  around 
the  country.” 

Alexander  and  Stewart  thought  all 
they  had  to  do  was  file  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  request  for  computer 
records  of  the  traces,  but  ATF  offi¬ 
cials  told  them  the  Bureau  had 
stopped  keeping  computer  records  of 
gun  traces  because  of  funding  cuts. 

“In  other  words,  the  information 
we  needed  was  still  on  thousands  of 
pieces  of  paper  in  those  stacked 
boxes,”  Alexander  said. 

Trace  forms  are  requested  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  looking  for 
ownership  histories  of  guns  used  in 
crimes.  They  contain  the  make, 
model,  serial  number  and  caliber  of 
the  guns,  and  the  type  of  crimes  in 
which  they  were  used. 

After  lengthy  negotiations,  ATF 
allowed  Cox  to  enter  information 
from  the  trace  forms  into  computers  — 
as  long  as  they  used  the  Bureau’s 
software. 

The  software  produced  a  template 
that  prevented  disclosure  of  names  of 
current  and  past  gun  owners,  infor¬ 
mation  protected  by  the  Privacy  Act. 

The  ATF  agreed  to  let  them  alter 
the  template  to  include  whether  the 
gun  was  used  in  major  urban  centers. 

Cox  rented  six  IBM  personal  com¬ 
puters  equipped  with  20-megabyte 
hard  disks  and  hired  six  clerks,  and 
the  tedious  work  began:  keyboarding 
information  from  every  trace  form 
filed  from  Jan.  1,  1988,  to  March  27, 
1989. 

Data  were  collated  and  formatted 
using  Microrim  Inc.’s  R:Base  data 
processing  software. 

Three  weeks  later,  data  from  42,758 
trace  forms  —  more  than  800,000 
pieces  of  information  —  were 
shipped  to  Atlanta  where  final  tabula¬ 
tions  were  made  by  Data  Tabulating 
Services  Inc.  on  an  IBM  mainframe. 

What  was  produced  became  the 
basis  for  a  package  of  stories  that 
appeared  in  the  Cox  newspapers  in 
May. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has 
discredited  Alexander  and  Stewart’s 
findings  as  not  definitive. 

Alexander  said  the  study  was  lim- 
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ited  in  its  scope  because  it  did  not 
include  all  guns  used  in  all  crimes, 
only  those  for  which  traces  were 
filed. 

“This  is,  however,  the  best  avail¬ 
able  database  [on  assault  guns]  in 
existence,”  Alexander  said. 

The  findings  have  been  used  by 
members  of  Congress  in  their  litera¬ 
ture  on  assault  guns,  Alexander  said. 

There  is  a  ban  on  the  import  of 
certain  models  of  assault  guns,  and 
Congress  is  considering  bills  banning 


domestically  produced  assault  wea¬ 
pons. 

Stewart  said  it  is  hard  to  determine 
what  role  their  stories  played  in  mov¬ 
ing  assault-gun  ban  legislation.  But 
the  the  data  the  investigation  pro¬ 
duced  shed  more  light  on  the  issue. 

The  rental  computers  and  pay  for 
temporary  clerks  cost  about  $10,000, 
Stewart  said.  Had  the  effort  not  been 
taken,  the  information  would  have 
remained  idle  in  boxes  at  the  ATF 
warehouse,  Stewart  said. 


What  he  and  Alexander  encoun¬ 
tered  at  the  ATF  could  be  true  in 
many  other  governmental  agencies, 
Stewart  said. 

“If  they  tell  you  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  available,  find  a  way  to 
make  it  available.  Eventually  it  will 
pay  off,”  Stewart  said. 

Both  sides  stand  to  benefit  from 
cooperative  arrangements  such  as  the 
one  struck  with  the  ATF.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  able  to  share  the  data,  and 
the  newspaper  group  got  its  story. 


Sophisticated  PCs  aid  in  gathering  information 


Personal  computers  able  to  store 
more  information  and  sort  it  faster  are 
moving  computer-assisted  investiga¬ 
tions  out  of  the  systems  department 
and  into  the  newsroom. 

Elliot  Jaspin,  a  former  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  reporter  and 
currently  a  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  said  the  evolution  of 
PCs  also  will  enable  small  and  mid¬ 
size  newspapers  to  analyze  massive 
amounts  of  information  —  a  function 
previously  reserved  for  big  publica¬ 
tions  that  could  afford  mainframes. 

The  emergence  of  more  powerful 
PCs  in  newsrooms,  Jaspin  said, 
allows  reporters  to  analyze  informa¬ 
tion  rather  than  waiting  in  line  in  the 
systems  department  behind  the  news¬ 
paper’s  other  computing  jobs. 

Jaspin,  a  former  Gannett  Center  for 
Media  Studies  fellow,  is  one  of  the 
leading  practitioners  of  computer- 
aided  investigations.  He  teaches  a 
course  on  computer-assisted  report¬ 
ing  and  is  writing  a  book  on  it. 

The  use  of  computers  in  reporting 
dates  to  1%7,  when  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  used  a  mainframe  to  tabulate 
information  from  a  huge  public-opin¬ 
ion  poll  following  the  riots,  Jaspin 
said. 

A  new  phase  emerged  when  news¬ 
papers  searched  information  culled 
from  public  records,  such  as  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer’s  1973  investigation 
of  racial  bias  in  the  justice  system. 
Then  came  the  outri^t  purchase  of 
government  computer  tapes, 
bypassing  the  paperwork  altogether. 

Through  these  transitions,  one  ele¬ 
ment  was  constant  —  the  mainframe 
computer.  Then  upgraded  PCs  began 
duplicating  the  work  of  the  old  main¬ 
frames  about  three  years  ago. 

‘Ten  years  ago,  if  you  did  not  have 
a  mainframe  computer,  you  were 
sunk,”  Jaspin  said. 

Mainframes  can  cost  about 
$100,000,  while  today’s  PC  hardware 
and  software  for  $10,000  to  $15,000 
can  do  the  job  in  the  newsroom,  he 


said.  Modem  PCs  have  central  pro¬ 
cessing  chips  capable  of  sorting  infor¬ 
mation  at  a  speed  of  33  megahertz, 
compared  to  4.77  megahertz  on 
machines  seven  to  10  years  ago,  Jas¬ 
pin  said. 

As  speed  has  increased,  storage 
costs  have  plummeted.  Six  years  ago, 
10  megabytes  of  storage  could  cost 
$800.  A  300-megabyte  hard  disk  sys¬ 
tem  today  might  cost  between  $1,000 
and  $3,000,  Jaspin  said. 

Increased  computerization  of  gov¬ 
ernment  records  has  spurred  signifi¬ 
cant  growth  in  computer-aided 
reporting,  Jaspin  said,  but  it’s  still  far 


from  commonplace.  Even  big  dailies 
undertake  major  projects  only  once  or 
twice  a  year. 

Colleges  and  journalism  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognize  this  trend,  and  a  few 
have  responded  by  offering  computer 
courses  as  part  of  basic  reporting, 
Jaspin  said.  Training  programs  for 
professionals  also  have  started, 
including  one  at  the  Missouri  Institute 
for  Computer  Assisted  Reporting. 

Jaspin  said  more  powerful  PCs  will 
continue  to  make  computer-aided 
reporting  easier  and  more  accessible. 

—  Tess  Chichioco 


MSSI  +  PC  s 

Newspaper  Management  Software 

Thinking  of  computerizing  your  newspaper  office?  Micro 
Systems  Specialists,  Inc.  can  help  you  build  a  total  manage¬ 
ment  system  step  by  step  or  in  one  complete  installation  — 
total  circulation  control,  advertiser  and  classified  billing,  ad 
production,  and  general  accounting. 

All  management  systems  operate  on  stand-alone  or  net¬ 
worked  IBM  personal  computers  and  compatibles.  Our 
record  of  high  quality  customer  training  and  service  support 
is  well  known. 

Let  us  send  you  The  Newspaper  Manager™,  our  80-page 
systems  saiiq)le  book  ofmenus,  screens  and  reports.  Call  or 
write  today  for  your  firee  copy! 


Offering  the  Whalen/ MainStreem  product  line 


MICRO  SYSTEMS  SPECIALISTS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  347,  Mlllbmok,  New  York  •  12545  •  914-677-6150 
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Piracy  and  protection 


By  John  Hild  number  of  his  program  before  Recently,  a  small  magazine 

.  answering  questions.  When  more  publisher  called  Xyquest  for  technical 

Software  piracy  is  still  flounshing.  ^jj^n  one  person  appears  to  have  the  support  and  freely  admitted  that  they 

Despite  court  actions  against  large  same  serial  number,  the  support  per-  had  eight  people  using  one  copy  of 

corporations,  years  of  publicity,  and  explains  the  legality  of  the  skua-  Xy Write  III  Plus.  “You  want  me  to 

the  mellowmg  of  the  industry  s  wild-  tion.  Some  customers  are  purchase  eight  packages  of 

west  attitude,  the  practice  of  illegal  embarrassed  and  hesitant  to  get  their  Xy  Write?”  said  the  caller.  “There 

copying  and  selling  of  computer  soft-  company  in  trouble.  are  15,000  other  people  around  the 

w^e  IS  as  strong  as  k  ever  was.  There  are  also  pirates  whose  country  that  bootleg.  I’m  just  like 

In  strict  terms,  oif-the-shelt  son-  behavior  stems  from  a  conscious  everyone  else.”  Though  the  estimate 

ware  packages  are  not  sold;  they  are  effort  to  save  money,  even  at  the  risk  on  the  number  of  bootleggers  was 

licensed.  When  you  purchase  a  word  Qf  ^  lawsuit.  Many  consumers  insist  low,  the  caller’s  point  was  clear, 
processing  package  you  are  purchas-  tjjgy  cannot  afford  to  outfit  their  We  also  find  reporters  who  have 

mg  a  license  for  your  personal  use  of  whole  staff  with  new  programs,  even  left  their  job  to  freelance  or  join 

the  product.  You  do  not  own  the  right  though  the  software  can  save  them  another  publication,  and  their 

to  make  copies  for  your  colleagues  or  more  through  increased  productivity  XyWrite  disks  go  with  them, 
repackage  it  for  sale.  It  is  just  like  the  jjjgy  spend.  Publishers  and  typesetters  often  give 

publishing  or  recording  industry-. 

Since  the  death  of  software  copy 
protection,  developers  and  users 

l,rh“Sl™eceiv”s"  iKe  „  '“Hf 

agreement  stating  the  limitation  on  bOOtlBQQBd  COpiQS  Ifl  USB  fOF  BVBty  IBQBI  COpy  SOld. 
copying.  By  merely  breaking  the  ClBarfy,  thB  honOf  SyStBm  IS  not  working. 

shrink  wrapping  around  the  package, 
the  customer  has  accepted  this  agree- 
ment: 

“You  may  use  this  program  on  a  Not  surprisingly,  the  black  market  writers  a  free  copy  of  XyWrite 
single  machine.  Under  no  circum-  has  capitalized  on  the  demand  for  pir-  because  they  want  all  documents  sub¬ 
stances  may  you  use  the  program  on  ated  software.  Foreign  markets  are  a  mitted  on  disk  in  ASCII  lOrmat. 

more  than  one  computer  at  the  same  hotbed  of  bootlegging  activity,  and  Xyquest  has  many  site-licensed 
time.  You  may  copy  the  program  for  protection  is  limited  for  the  deve-  customers  in  the  publishing  industry, 

back-up  use,  modification,  or  merg-  loper.  A  glowing  review  of  XyWrite  Since  these  companies  buy  a  large 

ing  into  another  program  on  the  single  III  Plus  in  an  English-speaking  news-  volume  of  XyWrite  packages  over  a 

machine.”  paper  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  year,  they  have  contracted  to  make 

Software  developers  encode  each  described  XyWrite  as  “a  five-disk  their  own  copies  in-house  and  pay 

program  with  a  serial  number  to  track  program  found  at  your  friendly  neigh-  Xyquest  a  discounted  price  for  each 

illegal  copying.  Others  encode  the  borhood  pirate’s  shop.”  The  review  copy.  Unfortunately,  many  copies 

user’s  name  during  the  program’s  goes  on  to  quote  prices  for  disks,  are  not  reported,  and  subsequently 

installation.  When  the  program  is  reference  manuals  and  tutorials  that  Xyquest  does  not  get  paid, 

copied  onto  a  hard  disk  or  passed  on  total  1,000  baht,  or  approximately  $42.  Situations  of  this  nature  are  not 
to  another  user,  the  developer  can  “Considering  all  this  goes  in  America  unusual.  They  are  a  direct  result  of  a 

match  each  copy  to  its  original  owner.  for  $500  (12,00  baht),  just  figure  that  company  not  keeping  tight  controls 

If  users  violate  the  license  agreement,  you’re  getting  a  bargain  and  live  with  on  copying.  There  is  often  more  pres- 

the  developer  can  either  try  to  per-  it.”  sure  to  keep  budgets  low  than  to 

suade  them  to  purchase  a  legal  copy  The  developer’s  first  step  against  adhere  to  copyright  laws.  Unless  a 

or  take  them  to  court  for  copyright  black  market  piracy  is  to  find  the  large  organization  with  hundreds  of 

infringement.  source  of  the  bootlegged  program.  employees  makes  a  concentrated 

Estimates  of  illegal  copying  run  Xyquest  has  ordered  disks  from  sev-  attempt  to  keep  bootlegging  in  check, 

from  one  to  four  bootlegged  copies  in  eral  black  marketers,  only  to  trace  the  it  will  easily  lose  track  of  whether  it 

use  for  every  legal  copy  sold.  Clearly,  serial  number  to  a  customer  in  good  has  500  or  600  copies  of  any  one  pro- 

the  honor  system  is  not  working.  standing.  The  origin  of  the  disk  may  gram. 

Software  veterans  are  well  aware  of  have  been  an  employee  stealing  back-  With  so  many  bootlegged  disks  cir- 

copyright  laws,  but  many  users  are  up  disks  or  a  copy  taken  off  the  hard  culating  in  the  marketplace,  third- 

not.  Typically,  a  company  buys  a  pro-  disk  of  a  rental  computer.  party  publishers  have  jumped  in  to  fill 

gram  for  someone  on  its  staff,  and  Surprisingly,  piracy  exists  in  the  the  void  of  documentation.  Most  pir- 
when  a  new  person  comes  on  board,  publishing  industry,  which  is  a  major  ated  disks  are  sold  without  reference 

the  program  is  copied  for  his  use.  This  beneficiary  of  copyright  laws.  manuals,  keyboard  templates,  quick- 

can  continue  a  dozen  times  over  until  Xyquest  uncovered  an  individual  at  a  reference  cards  and  all  the  learning 

someone  eventually  calls  the  deve-  major  newspaper  who  had  gone  into  aids  usually  provided  by  the  software 

loper  for  technical  support.  business  selling  bootlegged  copies  to  developer.  However,  users  of  popu- 

The  technical  support  staff  will  other  employees  for  personal  use.  It  lar  software  programs  can  easily  find 

often  ask  the  customer  for  the  serial  was  common  knowledge  within  the  “how-to”  books  at  the  local  book- 

— ^— — —  company  that  this  person  was  the  store.  There  are  many  who  provide 

(Hild  is  president  of  Xyquest.)  source  if  one  wanted  to  buy  XyWrite.  (Continued  on  page  39PC) 
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PCs  and  the  Audit  Bureau 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’  field  auditors  use  laptops 
and  PC-based  systems  are  making  their  way  into  the  headquarters  office 


By  George  Garneau 

When  you  audit  the  circulations  of 
over  1 ,200  daily  newspapers,  comput¬ 
ers  come  in  mighty  handy. 

That’s  why  the  ^ready  highly  com¬ 
puterized  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  is  revamping  its  operations  to 
extend  computer  power  beyond  its 
Schaumburg,  Ill.,  headquarters  and 
into  the  field. 

How?  With  highly  mobile  and 
increasingly  powerful  laptop  personal 
computers. 

ABC  auditors  have  tested  IBM- 
compatible  laptop  PCs  and  Lotus  1-2- 
3  spreadsheet  software  in  field  audits 
at  up  to  a  dozen  papers  over  the  past 
six  months.  It  has  begun  equipping  its 
120  on-site  auditors  with  PCs  and  is 
phasing  in  more  as  auditors  are 
trained. 

The  move  to  PCs  is  part  of  a  larger 
computerization  plan  the  ABC  board 
approved  earlier  this  year.  It  is 
intended  to  increase  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  process  of  collecting, 
auditing  and  releasing  circulation  data 
and  to  improve  the  usefulness  of  ABC 
reports. 

“In  the  future,  it  will  be  possible  for 
your  circulation  data  to  be  submitted 
to  us  on  pre-formatted  personal  com¬ 
puter  diskettes.  The  data  will  then 
move  electronically  throughout  the 
various  review  stages  at  ABC  head¬ 
quarters,  allowing  reports  to  be 
issued  sooner,”  ABC  president  and 
managing  director  David  Keil  told 
this  year’s  International  Circulation 
Managers  Convention. 

PC  equipment  “is  designed  to  make 
audits  more  efficient  for  publisher 
members,  and  you’ll  be  seeing  much 
more  of  this  technology  in  the 
future,”  Keil  said. 

PCs  began  as  electronic  working 
papers  for  magazine  auditing.  ABC 
already  has  PCs  at  four  magazine  ful- 
flllment  centers,  where  they  track  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  250  magazines,  most 
of  ABC’s  magazine  members. 

Then  templates  were  developed  for 
newspaper  audits  and  tested  at 
papers,  including  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

So  far,  about  10%  of  ABC’s  field 
auditors  have  PCs  and  others  will  be 


trained  in  Schaumburg  until  they 
become  a  standard  auditing  tool 
within  two  years,  according  to  plans. 

Instead  of  using  a  pencil  to  copy 
figures  from  books  onto  a  ledger  and 
then  performing  calculations  on  a  cal¬ 
culator,  PC-equipped  auditors  key¬ 
board  data  into  the  computer  and 
then,  using  built  in  formulas,  the  com¬ 
puter  calculates,  balances  and  cross 
balances. 


let  them  go,”  a  circulation  accounting 
manager  whose  paper  was  audited  by 
PC-equipped  auditors,  said  of  the 
crew  of  auditors  and  trainees. 

Audit  Bureau  vice  president  of  field 
auditing  Mike  Moran  said  PCs 
equipped  with  graphing  capability 
“assist  in  visualizing  circulation 
changes  better  than  in  the  past.” 

The  process  saves  time  in  auditing 
and  in  the  review  and  production  of 


Audit  Bureau  vice  president  of  fieid  auditing  Mike 
Moran  said  PCs  equipped  with  graphing  capabiiity 
“assist  in  visuaiizing  circuiation  changes  better  than 
in  the  past.” 


Then  data  are  transmitted  by 
modem  and  phone  lines  to  ABC’s 
home  system,  where  they  are  com¬ 
piled  into  reports  and  made  available 
to  members  on  paper  or,  increasingly, 
in  electronic  form  so  they  can  be  used 
in  electronically  composed  reports 
and  sales  presentations. 

“We  just  put  them  into  a  comer  and 


reports.  Electronic  handling  means 
reports  are  released  faster.  Formatted 
data  allow  for  easier  review. 

The  improvements  are  designed  to 
give  members  easier  access  to  more  — 
and  more  useful  —  audit  information 
on  ABC’s  circulation  data  bank. 

ABC  is  preparing  a  PC-based  cir- 
(Continued  on  page  27PC) 
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DEC 

(Continued  from  page  I9PC) 


emulation  of  Apple’s  Macintosh  filing 
system  on  a  VAX  so  that  Mac  users 
get  VAX  power,  file  management, 
large  database  management  tools  and 
print  services. 

Pacershare  is  an  extension  of  Pac¬ 
er’s  Pacerlink  for  connecting  Macs, 
PCs,  VAXes  and  Unix  machines.  It  is 
an  AppleShare  implementation 
brought  to  the  VAX  wherein  the  VAX 


tomers  and  DEC  “they’re  going  to  be 
selling  both.” 

While  acquisition  of  Crosfield  was 
still  rumor,  Sommer  said  that  unless  it 
were  bought  by  or  partnered  with  a 
direct  competitor,  “They’re  so  far 
along  with  DEC  —  and  we  have  a 
very  good  relationship  both  with 
Manchester  and  the  U.K.  —  that  I 
think  they’d  stay  with  DEC  for  sure.” 
Two  companies  interested  in  Cros¬ 
field  were  Du  Pont,  which  Sommer 
called  “a  very  good  DEC  customer 
[with]  lot  of  VAXes,”  and  Scitex, 
which  was  once  a  DEC  OEM  on  the 


"Have  ive  looked  at  using  the  DEC  units  for 
fileservers?  Yes,  we  have,”  he  said.  “No  firm  decision 
has  been  reached  on  that.” 


becomes  the  fileserver  for  Macin¬ 
toshes.  It  allows  dec’s  Ultrix  (Unix) 
workstations  to  share  files  with 
Macintoshes  over  an  Ethernet  or 
LocalTalk-to-Ethernet  network. 
Pacershare  requires  that  PacerLink 
Mac-to-Vax  communication  software 
be  run  on  the  fileserver  VAX. 

Macintosh-VAX  connection 
appears  in  two  areas  in  systems  integ¬ 
ration  now  being  undertaken  at  the 
Daily  News,  where  pagination  soft¬ 
ware  running  on  Macs  will  access  edi¬ 
torial  matter  on  a  DEC-based  Atex 
system  and  interface  with  a  DEC 
Micro  VAX  running  a  page  tracking 
system.  Display  ad  makeup  will  also 
be  accomplished  on  Macs. 

Digital  already  announced  full  net¬ 
work  support  for  MS-DOS  machines 
and  has  deals  with  Compaq,  Olivetti, 
Zenith  and  Tandy,  as  well  as  IBM’s 
MS-DOS  models.  In  early  July,  it 
added  support  for  Toshiba  laptops, 
which  Sommer  said  was  the  first  for 
laptops. 

“It’s  all  the  same  technology  —  all 
Intel  ’286-,  ’386-based  chips  running 
MS-DOS  applications  remotely,” 
said  Sommer.  He  said  it  gives  bureau 
personnel  access  to  newsroom  sys¬ 
tems  and  “more  mobility,”  with 
simple  dial-up  capability  fi'om  any 
pay  phone  into  a  regional  or  head¬ 
quarters  newsroom  VAX. 

Among  the  larger,  “established” 
front-end  systems  vendors,  SII 
remains  firmly  attached  to  Tandem. 
Sommer  called  Crosfield  “a  great  ally 
of  ours.  They’ve  got  VAX-based  sys¬ 
tems;  they’re  using  VAXes  for 
fileservers;  they’re  using  our  soft¬ 
ware  to  integrate  PCs  in  their  newer 
systems.  What  they  sell  is  basically 
DEC  based.  He  said  Atex  is  going 
with  DEC  and  IBM  and  told  its  cus¬ 


engineering  graphics  side.  Sommer 
said  he  “wouldn’t  rule  out  Scitex 
becoming  a  DEC  OEM  eventually,” 
citing  a  “pretty  close  relationship 
between  DEC  Israel  and  Scitex.” 

Du  Pont,  in  partnership  with  Fuji, 
ultimately  acquired  Crosfield  Elec¬ 
tronics.  Du  Pont  is  now  likely  to  soon 
close  on  its  acquisition  of  (jamex,  a 
customer  of  Sun  Microsystems  com¬ 
puters. 

Along  the  way,  both  Camex  and 
Software  Consulting  Services  were 
vendors  that  moved  away  from  DEC, 
embracing  others’  DOS  and  Unix 
machines  and,  more  recently,  the 
Macintosh.  SCS  president  Richard  J. 
Cichelli  cited  the  price  and  perfor¬ 
mance  of  standard  hardware,  as  well 
as  more  satisfactory  licensing 
arrangements.  Several  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  software  modules  run  on  386s 
fi'om  Dell,  which  he  said  he  encour¬ 
aged  to  build  Unix  machines  and  pro¬ 
vide  larger  disk  drives  for  library  sys¬ 
tems. 

Camex  had  ported  to  Sun  platforms 
before  DEC  brought  out  its  own  new 
line  of  Unix  workstations,  but  it 
recently  acquired  Newspaper  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Support  Engineering, 
whose  products  are  DEC  based  (and 
whose  classified  system  Camex 
acquired  some  years  before). 

Among  somewhat  “newer”  vendors 
like  CText,  DISC  and  DTI,  Sommer 
acknowledged  that  DEC  hasn’t  mark¬ 
eted  aggressively  until  the  last  six  to 
nine  months.  Now,  he  said,  “we’ve 
come  to  them  and  said,  ‘we  now  have 
great  price/performance  in  fileservers 
at  the  low  end  and  we’ve  always  had 
nice  big  VAXes  and  medium-range 
VAXes;  we  now  have  the  entry-level 
servers  and  LAN  technology  that’s 
very  competitive  with  anything  else 


you  can  look  at.’  ” 

Sommer  said  response  to  evalua¬ 
tion  offers  has  been  “very  positive,” 
and  noted  vendors’  particular  satis¬ 
faction  with  software  that  is  written 
once  for  any  size  VAX,  which  can 
then  be  sold  to  any  size  newspaper. 
“It’s  all  the  same  architecture,”  said 
Sommer. 

With  the  newest  VAXserver  3100,  i 
DEC  can  offer  growth  beyond  the 
limits  of  other  networking  solutions 
without  the  cost  of  earlier  VAX  mod¬ 
els.  Sommer  said  his  media  group 
must  now  do  a  better  job  of  marketing 
with  OEM’s  for  the  new  model. 

The  PC  LAN  server  3100,  which 
will  support  IBM’s  PS/2  Micro  Chan¬ 
nel  hardware,  reportedly  gives  more 
than  twice  the  performance  of  the 
LAN  Server  20(X),  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  less  than  a  year  ago. 

New  service  from 
DJ  News/Retrieval 

Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval 
announced  the  availability  of  Dow- 
Quest,  allowing  users  of  the  online 
business  information  service  to  con¬ 
duct  searches  in  plain  English. 
Requiring  little  training  time,  it  is 
designed  primarily  for  corporate  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  little  or  no  online 
search  experience. 

DowQuest  scans  more  than  1 50,(XX) 
articles  from  185  business  publica¬ 
tions.  Its  Connection  Machine,  a 
Thinking  Machines  Corp.  supercom¬ 
puter,  employs  32,000  parallel  pro¬ 
cessors  and  relevance  feedback  tech¬ 
niques,  rather  than  conventional 
retrieval  that  ordinarily  uses  one  large 
computer  to  search  a  database. 

Apple  offers 
new  online 
information 

Apple  Computer  Inc.  announced 
version  5.0  of  its  AppleLink  online 
information  and  communication  net¬ 
work,  which  provides  access  to 
timely  information  about  Apple  prod¬ 
ucts,  programs  and  technologies,  as 
well  as  a  platform  for  exchanging 
information  between  Apple  develop¬ 
ers,  retailers,  users  and  employees. 

Enhancements  include  increased 
subscription  capacity  for  more  net¬ 
work  traffic,  data  compression  for 
faster  transmission,  enhanced  graph¬ 
ics  capabilities,  MultiFinder  compati¬ 
bility  that  allows  the  system  to  run  in 
the  background,  transmission/ 
viewing  regardless  of  application  and 
customization  of  address  books  and 
creation  of  personal  menus. 
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Workstations 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  was  first 
off  the  starting  blocks  with  a  new 
generation  of  high-performance 
workstations  at  relatively  low  cost. 

But  on  the  Western  Front  of  the 
workstation  wars,  the  big  name  in  that 
market,  Sun  Microsystems  (whose 
Unix  computers  were  highly  success¬ 
ful  engineering  workstations  and  had 
been  adopted  as  fileservers  by  sys¬ 
tem  vendors  such  as  Camex  and 
CText)  was  right  behind.  Sun  essen¬ 
tially  remade  its  product  line,  adding 
lots  of  power  without  lots  of  cost. 

At  least  among  the  major  hardware 
vendors,  the  competition  soon  looked 
like  a  three-way  race  when  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  announced  in  April  that 
it  would  acquire  workstation  pioneer 
Apollo  Computer  Inc. 

And  in  July,  H-P  announced  it 
would  offer  a  low-end  workstation 
based  on  a  RISC  processor.  That  was 
soon  followed  by  reports  of  a  likely 
agreement  whereby  Samsung  Elec¬ 
tronics  would  make  both  chips  and 
inexpensive  Unix  workstations  using 
Hewlett-Packard  RISC  technology. 
H-P  would  resell  some  of  those  work¬ 
stations  under  its  own  name.  Such 
developments  would  put  the  com¬ 
pany  in  competition  with  lower- 
priced  DEC  and  Sun  workstations 
and  the  pricier  models  of  Apple’s 
Macintosh  and  IBM’s  high-end  PS/2 
machines. 

A  month  earlier,  DEC  announced 
yet  two  more  RISC-based  worksta¬ 
tions,  rounding  out  its  product  line 
with  low-end  and  general-purpose 
models. 

Just  how  popular  powerful  Unix 
machines  will  be  as  publishing  work¬ 
stations  is  uncertain.  Already  suc- 
cess^l  as  file  servers  and  platforms 
for  high-performance  raster  image 
processors  and  systems  such  as  elec¬ 
tronic  darkrooms,  there  are  compari- 
tively  fewer  readily  available  popular 
applications  written  for  Unix. 

And  while  much  software  is  on 
hand  for  DOS  PCs,  applications  soft¬ 
ware  for  IBM’s  newer  OS/2-’oased 
machines  has  only  begun  coming  into 
the  market  in  recent  months.  Several 
fourth-wave  systems  consist  of  MS- 
DOS  PCs  networked  with  Unix  file 
servers. 

Nevertheless,  System  Integrators 
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The  competition  grows 

embraced  OS/2  for  some  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts  (recently  replacing  some  with 
Macintosh  systems)  and  at  the  New 
York  Times,  Atex  systems  will  utilize 
PS/2  machines  running  an  IBM  ver¬ 
sion  of  Unix. 

From  Apple,  the  Macintosh  is 
holding  its  own,  not  only  as  a  popular 
platform  for  creation  of  newspaper  art 
but  also  to  run  RIPs  and  electronic 
darkrooms  and  to  function  as  file 
servers  for  smaller  networks  of  other, 
often  less-expensive  Macs. 

Most  of  these  developments  fol¬ 
lowed  the  delayed  introduction  of 
Apple  co-founder  Steve  Jobs’  Next 
machine.  The  versatile,  black 
desktop  cube,  packed  with  features 


New  York  Newsday  has  introduced 
Challenge  ’89,  an  online  mayoral  elec¬ 
tion  update  available  through  the 
New  York  Telephone  INFO-LOOK 
gateway. 

A  personal  computer  and  modem 
allow  retrieval  of  candidate  profiles, 
debate  summaries,  weekly  campaign 
news  updates  and  detailed  stories  on 
campaign  issues.  It  also  offers  an 
interactive  conversation  area,  where 
callers  can  leave  comments  on  New 
York  City’s  mayoral  campaign  and 
read  others’  comments. 

Challenge  ’89  is  hosted  on  the  com- 


CompuServe  on-line  information 
service’s  JFORUM  for  print  and 
broadcast  journalists  marks  its  fifth 
anniversary  this  month. 

It  already  has  posted  more  than 
55,000  messages  on  its  Message 
Board.  Membership  has  reached 
7,000. 

For  journalists  using  personal  com¬ 
puters,  the  “electronic  press  club’’ 
functions  as  an  “instantaneous  com¬ 
munications  tool,’’  according  to 
founder  and  system  operator  Jim 
Cameron.  Available  worldwide!, 
JFORUM  offers  job  leads,  free-lance 
opportunities,  story  ideas,  commen¬ 
tary  and  professional  tips. 

The  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  and  the  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Design  both  maintain  their  own 
special  areas  within  JFORUM. 

Members  can  take  advantage  of 


and  performance  (animation,  sound, 
optical  storage)  and  a  simplified  Unix 
environment,  came  in  over  projected 
cost  but  still  in  the  low-end  ballpark. 

Next’s  pursuit  of  software  develop¬ 
ers  may  have  gotten  a  boost  from  its 
alliance  with  I.B.M.  Its  pursuit  of 
users  changed  course  when  the  origi¬ 
nal  plan  to  target  the  academic  market 
was  reaimed  in  a  distribution  deal 
with  Businessland. 

So  the  timing  of  activity  in  the  low 
end  of  the  market  may  be  no  accident. 
The  presence  of  the  ever-more-pow- 
erful  Mac  is  established.  Now  Jobs’ 
Unix  machine  further  blurs  the  line 
between  personal  computer  and 
workstation. 


puter  systems  of  American  CitiNet, 
parent  company  of  Boston  CitiNet,  a 
five-year-old  regional  online  service. 
The  INFO-LOOK  gateway  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  city  and  area  codes  serving 
adjacent  New  York  counties.  Access 
requires  a  New  York  Telephone  call¬ 
ing  card.  Charges  are  recorded  on 
callers’  regular  bills.  Challenge  ’89 
costs  250  per  minute. 

Challenge  ’89  is  operated  by  News- 
day’s  Electronic  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Dept.,  which  also  operates  the 
online  East  End  Update  guide  to  east¬ 
ern  Long  Island 


three  on-line  venues.  The  Message 
Board  functions  as  a  meeting  place  for 
posting  or  exchanging  messages.  A 
message  posted  by  one  meml^r  can 
often  start  a  conversion  among  many. 

JFORUM’s  Libraries  provides  a 
listing  of  reporters’  best  news  sour¬ 
ces,  free  listings  of  jobs  offered  and 
positions  sought,  a  list  of  free-lance 
talent,  commentary  and  opinion,  cri¬ 
tiques  of  members’  work  and  an  area 
reserved  for  those  new  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Other  libraries  include  those  just 
for  radio,  television,  print  and  photo/ 
videojournalism  issues.  Yet  another 
offers  free  news-related  software. 

Members  meet  in  the  on-line  Con¬ 
ference  area  for  real-time  sponta¬ 
neous  discussion  or  to  talk  on  pre¬ 
determined  topics.  News  conferences 
can  also  be  conducted  through 
JFORUM  Conference. 
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Bureaus 

(Continued  from  page  17 PC) 

Mineola  and  at  the  police  headquar¬ 
ters  and  Federal  and  criminal  courts 
in  Manhattan  —  Newsday  connects 
IBM-compatible  personal  computers 
with  a  product  called  Send/Fetch 
from  Computerease  Software. 

Send/Fetch  is  a  communications 
program  that  connects  with  Atex  in 
the  same  syntax. 

The  creator  of  Send/Fetch,  Carl 
Berg  developed  the  product  while  he 
was  systems  manager/publishing  at 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin. 

The  Providence  paper  had  14  news 
bureaus  using  PCs  at  the  time,  and 
Send/Fetch  was  used  to  integrate 
them  with  the  Atex  editorial  system. 

Computerease  recently  introduced 
Word  Mover,  with  customizable  fea¬ 
tures  allowing  it  to  emulate  the  head¬ 
ers  of  IBM,  DEC  or  Atex  front-end 
systems. 

The  Boston  Globe  recently  bought 
the  $150  program  for  its  seven-person 
Hanover,  Mass.,  bureau. 

“Part  of  what  is  nice  about  it  is  that 
once  a  user  logs  on  to  the  terminal, 
whenever  they  need  to  connect  to 
Atex  [in  the  Globe’s  main 
newsroom],  they  just  do  the 
[sequence]  to  get  on”  they  would 

downtown,  said  bureau  chief  Ken 
Whitney. 

The  (jlobe  bureau  further  emulates 
its  downtown  system  by  using  a  Xeta 
keyboard. 

With  136  keys,  it  is  “very  much  like 
the  Atex  keyboard  .  .  .  with  a  lot  of 
keys  so  you  don”t  ever  need  to  go  for 
help,”  Whitney  said. 

The  drive  for  this  kind  of  down¬ 
town-bureau  integration  will  con¬ 
tinue,  Whitney  said. 

“Part  of  our  philosophy  has  been  to 
keep  [word  processing]  as  simple  as 
possible.  Our  PCs  don’t  have  hard 
disks  in  them,  but  there’s  almost  noth¬ 
ing  that  you  can  do  in  [Boston]  that 
you  couldn’t  do  the  equivalent  here,” 
Whitney  said. 
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News  USA 
opens  library 

News  USA,  which  provides  free 
feature  articles  and  columns,  added 
an  electronic  bulletin  board  that  pro¬ 
vides  direct  access  to  its  library  of 
features  dating  from  May  1988.  The 
buUetin  board  is  accessed  by  personal 
computer  and  modem.  Users  pay 
only  the  telephone  call  charge. 

Synaptic  announces 
installations 

Synaptic  Micro  Solutions  Co-op 
announced  installation  of  35  front-end 
systems  consisting  of  its  SunType 
Classified  Ad/Billing,  Editorial  and 
3b2  desktop  publishing  systems. 

Tigard,  Ore. -based  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.  installed  an  1 1 -ter¬ 
minal  Novell-networked  SunType 
Editorial  system,  flve  terminals  for  ad 
copy  and  an  upgrade  to  carrier  circu¬ 
lation  with  Synaptic’s  Subscription 
Manager  System.  Several  CNI  sites 
already  had  Synaptic  Classified  Ad/ 
Billing  and  Advanced  Accounts 
Receivable  Systems. 

The  weekly  Ellsworth  (Me.)  Ameri¬ 
can  upgraded  subscription  and 
accounting  by  networking  its  system 
on  a  ’386-clziss  fileserver  with  300MB 
hard  disk.  It  added  two  ’286-based 
workstations  for  bookkeeping,  three 
8086  workstations  for  SunType  Clas¬ 
sified  Ad/Billing  and  two  NEC  LC- 
890  laser  printers  for  output.  It  also 
enhanced  display  advertising  with  a 
’386  Advance  Graphics  station  with 
70MB  hard  disk,  19"  monitor  and  a 

flatbed  scanner,  running  on  Synap¬ 
tic’s  3b2  System. 

The  Sullivan  (Ind.)  Daily  Times 
purchased  3b2  desktop  publishing 
and  SunType  Classified  Ad/Billing 
and  Editorid  systems.  It  also  added 
Subscription  Manager  and  Advanced 
Accounts  Receivable.  Work  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Novell  network’s  12 
workstations  is  output  to  two  Post¬ 
Script  laser  printers. 

In  addition  to  orders  from  several 
other  weeklies,  shoppers  and  a  maga¬ 
zine,  Synaptic  has  installed  SunType 
Editorial  h&j  modules  at  seven 
Scripps  League  Inc.  newspapers. 

Stauffer  installs 
more  libraries 

Stauffer  Gold  Library  systems 
have  recently  gone  into  newspapers 
in  New  Brunswick  province,  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Mississippi. 

In  Canada,  New  Brunswick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Ltd.  installed  a  system  for 
its  31,000-circuiation  morning  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal  and  52,0(X)-circulation 
Evening  Times-Globe.  The  library  is 
interfaced  to  the  papers’  Atex  front- 
end  system,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Stauffer  Gold  Library  installed  at 
Tupelo’s  Northeast  Mississippi  Daily 
Journal,  circulation  37,000. 

The  Lodi,  Calif.  News-Sentinel,  a 
17,000-circulation  morning  paper,  is 
also  using  the  library  system.  In  all, 
Stauffer  reports  selling  38  library  sys¬ 
tems.  It  has  interfaces  to  four  Atex 
systems  and  front-end  systems  from 
nine  other  vendors,  as  well  as  soft¬ 
ware  for  operation  with  PC-  and 
Macintosh-based  front  ends. 

Sony  supplies 
rewritable  optical 
storage  for  Mac 

Sony  Corp.  of  America’s  Rewrit¬ 
able  Optical  Products  Div.  has  agreed 
to  supply  four  resellers  with  5 'A" 
rewritable  optical  storage  products 
for  their  Macintosh  subsystems. 

Maxcess  Inc.  will  include  the  prod¬ 
ucts  with  its  6(X)L  Magneto-Optical 
Disk  Drive,  offering  Macintosh  users 
up  to  600MB  of  storage.  It  comes 
bundled  with  Retrospect  archive/ 
back-up  software. 

Microtech  International  is  inte¬ 
grating  the  products  into  its  OR650 
rewritable  storage  system  for  the 
Mac.  It  comes  bundled  with  Macin¬ 
tosh  device  drivers  for  easy  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  drive,  the  MacTree  Plus 
disk-partitioning  utility  and  three 
database  demo  programs. 

Peripheral  Land  Inc.  is  using  the 
Sony  products  for  its  Infinity  Optical 
storage  system,  which  functions  with 
multiple  operating  systems.  It  comes 
with  several  programs,  including 
security  software. 

At  SuperMac  Technology,  the  Data 
Frame  RD  Optical  was  developed  to 
provide  storage  for  color  graphics 
applications.  It  is  an  external  device 
for  users  requiring  additional  storage 
to  take  advantage  of  24-  and  32-bit 
Macintosh  color  applications. 

The  Sony  drives  and  optical  media 
store  up  to  650MB.  The  device  does 
not  contact  the  disk,  which  resists 
heat  and  is  unaffected  by  magnetism. 
The  double-sided  disk  cartridges  con¬ 
form  to  recent  draft  ANSI  and  pro¬ 
posed  OSI  standards. 
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advertisers  and  which  products  are 
being  hawked.  It  includes  account 
histories. 

Managers  can  view  all  kinds  of 
reports.  Bounous  said  it  helps  in 
coaching  40  sales  representatives  to 
manage  their  time  and  helps  in  fore¬ 
casting. 

“You  need  to  have  a  system  of 
acccountability  for  where  they’ve 
been  and  what  they’ve  done  and  some 
sort  of  system  for  planning  where 
you’re  going,’’  Bounous  said.  “It 
beats  three-by-five  index  cards  and 
trying  to  remember  if  you 
called  ...” 

He  said  sales  activity  and  ad  sales 
had  risen  substantially  “for  whatever 
reason”  since  the  system  was 
installed. 

Sales  reps  fill  out  paper  call  reports, 
which  others  type  into  computers. 
The  paper  was  looking  into  ways  to 
interface  the  system  with  a  new 
Admarc  mainframe-based  ad  man¬ 
agement  system. 

The  Columbian  in  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  has  used  a  one-terminal  Sal¬ 
mon  system  to  manage  14  sales  reps. 
Also  using  data  entry  clerks  and 
seeking  an  interface  with  its  business 
system,  the  Columbian’s  system  took 
some  getting  used  to  because  reps 
viewed  it  as  a  computerized  watchdog 
rather  than  a  tool,  according  to  sales 
manager  Rick  Taylor. 

But,  he  said,  it  has  enabled  reps  to 
manage  territories  up  to  50%  bigger 
than  before  and  has  become  a  useful 
tool  for  both  reps  and  managers. 

“Computers  won’t  replace  good 
salespeople  or  managers.  But  in  an 
increasingly  complex  sales  environ¬ 
ment,  even  the  best  people  need  bet¬ 
ter  tools.  To  a  great  degree,  it’s  what 
you  know  —  and  when  you  know 
it  —  that  makes  the  difference,” 
according  to  Salmon  president  Edith 
Hilliard.  The  company’s  software  is 
licensed  to  10  daily  papers. 

Computerizing  sales 

The  Orange  County  Register  in 
California  is  developing  what  could 
be  the  most  integrated  newspaper 
system  ever  undertaken. 

Called  Newsman,  it  is  based  on  an 
exhaustive  IBM  mainframe  data  base 
using  IBM  PS/2s  as  terminals.  It 
promises  to  sharply  affect  ad  sales. 

Newsman’s  design  incorporates 
the  interdependence  of  newspaper 
operations:  One  data  base  allows 
each  department  to  access  informa¬ 
tion  it  needs  and  informs  each  about 
actions  by  others. 


Register  information  services 
director  Terry  Goodbody,  whose 
department  is  submitting  a  proposal 
for  the  advertising  component. 
Adman,  said  it  “wraps  around”  the 
already-installed  data  base  that 
includes  homes,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ers  and  subscribers.  Adman  inte¬ 
grates  voice  and  data  and  operates  on 
line,  with  data  base  entries  affected  as 
they  are  made,  Goodbody  said. 

Sales  representatives  could  take  a 
laptop  PC  on  sales  calls,  automati¬ 
cally  dial  into  the  newspaper  data 
base  and  see  whether  a  page  is  avail¬ 
able,  whether  a  conflicting  ad  is 
scheduled  nearby  or  whether  an 
advertiser  has  fulfilled  a  discount  con¬ 
tract.  Redeemed  coupons  could  be 
tracked  electronically.  It  would  auto¬ 
matically  call  advertisers  when  their 
ads  expire  and  allow  them  to  reorder. 

When  a  classified  advertiser  calls, 
ad  takers  would  automatically  see  a 
client  history,  place  ads,  inform 
advertisers  of  the  page,  offer  sub¬ 
scription  discounts  and  order  delive¬ 
ries.  All  that  is  included  in  a  proposal 
and  could  be  working  within  two 
years,  Goodbody  said. 

Marketers  and  ad  executives  say  it 
won’t  be  long  before  PC-equipped 
sales  reps  review  marketing  data  in 
prospective  advertisers’  offices  and 
turn  routinely  turn  to  PCs  to  create 
presentations.  While  sales  reps 
become  better  trained  and  more  com¬ 
puter  adept,  marketing  researchers 
are  not  expected  to  become  extinct. 
Their  work  is  too  specialized, 
researchers  say. 

Conaghan  of  the  NAB  said  PCs  will 
probably  sprout  up  on  the  desks  of  ad 
reps  and  after  Apple’s  expected 
release  of  a  laptop  Macintosh  this  fall, 
reps  could  very  well  tote  them  along 
on  sales  calls  go  over  market  data  or 
compose  spec  ads  with  advertisers. 

Ad  reps  may  use  more  PCs,  Con¬ 
aghan  said,  “But  they  won’t  all 
become  become  computer  nerds.” 


Clip 
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ing  disks  or  selling  paste-up  books,” 
Metro  Creative’s  executive  vice 
president  Rob  Zimmerman  said. 
“What  we’re  dealing  with  is  the  cre¬ 
ative  aspect. 

“If  a  newspaper  needs  artwork,  it’s 
going  to  need  it  whether  it  is  on  paper 
or  disks.” 

“We’re  selling  the  emotional 
advantage  of  the  look  graphics  will 
have  for  the  newspaper,”  a  Dynamics 
Graphics  salesman  said  at  the  NNA 
trade  show.  “It’s  going  to  look  nice  — 
it’s  going  to  sell  newspapers.” 


Audit  Bureau 

(Continued  from  page  23 PC) 


culation  ledger,  an  electronic  version 
of  the  ABC  book  in  which  member 
newspapers  post  circulation  figures. 
It  is  also  developing  software  temp¬ 
lates  so  that  newspapers  can  submit 
publisher’s  statements  electronically 
by  phone  lines,  or  on  physically  deliv¬ 
ered  floppy  disks.  Discussions  on 
data  transmission  standards  are 
underway. 

“We  intend  to  increase  your  effi¬ 
ciency  in  submitting  data,  improve 
how  ABC  conducts  your  audits  and 
enhance  how  media  buyers  access 
your  data,”  Keil  told  circulation  man¬ 
agers. 


Workbench 

(Continued  from  page  I6PC) 


are  the  workstation  of  choice  ...  I 
doubt  very  seriously  that  people  will 
continue  to  buy  proprietary  terminals 
on  editorial  systems”  except  for 
replacements. 

She  declined  to  disclose  costs  on 
the  new  systems. 


classified 


Multi-user  PC  based  system 
for  up  to  100  workstations 
supporting  multiple 
publications.  _ 


editorial 


PC  based  environment  for 
reporters  &  editors  with  soft 
preview  of  copy  and  the 
industry’s  best  security. 


display 


Production  oriented  modefs 
&  formatting  used  with  actual 
screen  fonts 


Wire 


Text  can  be  auto  formated, 
sorted,  &  routed  by  category 


724  Spring  Ridge  Rd. 
Ointon,  MS  39056 
Phone  601  924  0405 
Fax  601  924  4769 
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NEC  HOME  ELECTRONICS  (U.S.A.)  INC.,  Wood 
Dale,  Ill.,  offers  the  UltraLite  laptop  with  MS-DOS  3.3 
and  LapLink  software.  Based  on  the  NEC  V-30  micro¬ 
processor  running  at  9.83  MHz,  NEC  says  UltraLite  puts 
90%  of  IBM-AT  performance  into  a  4.4-lb.  (with  batte¬ 
ries),  compact  (8.3"  x  11.75"  x  1.4")  unit. 

The  UltraLite  has  a  backlit  electroluminescent  display 
for  CGA  graphics  (640  x  200  resolution),  78-key  full-size 
keyboard,  640K  RAM,  1  or  2MB  removable-upgradeable 
silicon  hard  disk,  battery  (two  hours-plus  life)  and  AC 
adapter,  built-in  2400-bps  Hayes-compatible  modem,  dou¬ 
ble  phone-line  port,  ROM  card  slot,  serial  port  (with  cable) 
and  expansion  connector/slot.  Also  an  optional  V/i" 
1.44MB  floppy  disk  drive. 

Applications  are  accessed  from  read-only  memory 
cards.  ROM  cards  for  the  UltraLite  include  XyWrite  III 
Plus  (with  utilities),  WordPerfect  5.0,  Microsoft  Works, 
and  Lotus  1-2-3,  Agenda  and  Metro/Express. 

Suggested  retail  price  is  $2,999  (1MB);  $3,699  (2MB). 

■ii  *  * 

COLBY  SYSTEMS  CORP.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  Walkmac,  a  portable  (12  lbs.,  15  with  batteries) 
Macintosh  repackaged  using  the  original  Apple  SE  or  SE/ 
30  motherboard. 

The  models  feature  800K  built-in  floppy  (1.4MB  for  the 
SE/30),  1MB  memory,  optional  built-in  40MB  hard  drive, 
built-in  2400-baud  modem,  built-in  extended  keyboard 
with  numeric  pad  and  function  keys.  More  than  two  dozen 
options  are  available,  including  a  power  cable  for  a  car 
cigarette  lighter. 

Pricing  is  $5,499  for  the  SE  and  $6,699  for  the  SE/30. 

VIP  CELLULAR  SERVICES  INC.,  Pitman,  N.J., 
brought  out  the  EPIC  system  for  mobile  voice/data  com¬ 
munications.  The  Electronic  Portable  Information  Center 
incorporates  an  AT-class  PC,  facsimile  board  (hard-copy- 
fax  optional),  OKI  cellular  telephone  and  cellular  and 
standard-line  modems  in  a  4'/2"-high  leather  attache  case 
(23  lbs.,  fully  configured)  with  retractable  antenna. 

Software  bundled  with  the  MS-DOS  portable  includes 
programs  for  word  processing  (with  spell  checker),  data¬ 
base,  spreadsheet,  communications,  graphics  and  per¬ 
sonal  irdbrmation  management. 

Memory  features  1MB  dynamic  RAM,  1.44MB  3'/2" 
disk  drive  and  20MB  internal  hard  drive.  Display  is  an  1 1" 
back-lit  page-white  LCD  with  640  x  400  graphics  resolu¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  two  removable-rechargeable  battery 
packs  and  an  AC  adapter,  EPIC  includes  an  automobile 
power  adapter  and  automatic  power  save  mode. 

PARAVANT  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  INC.,  W.  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Fla.,  introduced  the  RLT-88  laptop  and  RHC-88 
handheld  MS-DOS  computers,  both  designed  to  withstand 
extreme  environments. 

The  rugged  laptop  offers  up  to  32MB  removable  mem¬ 
ory,  512K  RAM  and  12-hour  typical  battery  life.  Display  is 
a  4"  X  9"  high-contrast  LCD  with  adjustable  backlight  (200 
X  640  resolution  in  graphics  mode,  25  lines  x  80  characters 
in  text  mode). 

It  is  built  to  withstand  shock,  immersion,  temperatures 
between  -27®  and  145®F,  sand,  dust,  salt  fog,  vibration  and 
altitude  to  15,000'.  The  14"  x  IVz"  x  3"  unit  weighs  12  lbs. 
with  battei7  pack  and  is  priced  at  $6,995. 

The  similarly  rugged  handheld  model  has  a  2%"  x  5" 
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screen  (26  lines  x  42  characters).  Roughly  9'/2"  x  6'/2"  x  2'/2", 
the  4‘/2-lb.  RHC-88  is  priced  at  $3,995. 

tfc  ^ 

DAUPHIN  TECHNOLOGY  INC.,  Lombard,  Ill.,  now 
offers  the  LapPro  286,  an  IBM  PC  AT-compatible  13-lb. 
(16‘/2  lbs.  ’vith  battery  pack)  portable,  with  a  custom-made 
Hercules  monochrome-compatible  LCD  screen  with  720  x 
400  resolution.  Its  internal  power  supply  automatically 
adjusts  to  changes  in  voltage,  allowing  use  of  battery  pack, 
12  volt  DC  (adapter  for  automobiles)  and  1 10  or  220  volts 
AC. 

One  MB  RAM  is  expandable  to  4MB;  1.44MB  V/z" 
floppy  diskette  drive  supports  720KB;  also  40MB,  28 
millisecond  hard  disk  drive.  Ten-inch  screen  gives  80 
characters  by  25  lines.  Keyboard  contains  75  keys  plus  12 
function  keys  (when  FUNC  key  is  activated).  Also  a 
dedicated  numeric  keypad.  The  LapPro  286  measures 
approximately  16"  x  12'/2"  x  3".  Options  include  math 
coprocessor,  1200-baud  external  modem  and  MS-DOS  3.3 
and  OS/2  operating  systems. 

Dauphin  also  inroduced  the  LapPro-386SX,  with  16/8 
MHz  clock  rates  and  zero  wait  states.  It  provides  multi¬ 
tasking  and  multiuser  capabilities  and  32-bit  software  com¬ 
patibility.  Ten-inch  high-contrast  LCD  screen  has  640  x 
400  resolution.  LapLink  file  transfer  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  are  included.  Dimensions  and  weight  are  the  same  as 
the  286  model. 


QIC  RESEARCH  INC.,  No.  San  Jose,  Calif.,  has  avail¬ 
able  four  laptop  models:  two  QIC  ZAP  286  units  that  run  at 
12  and  16  MHz  and  ZAP  386  models  that  run  at  16  and  20 
MHz.  Systems  come  configured  with  one-sided,  double- 
density  3V2"  floppy  drive  and  a  20MB  hard  drive. 

All  models  use  a  gas  plasma  monitor  with  600  x  400 
resolution  (plus  CGA  monitor  capability  through  a  video 
jack).  They  come  with  512k  on  the  motherboard  and  are 
expandable  to  4MB,  have  two  serial  ports  and  a  parallel 
port  and  a  101-key  keyboard.  The  12"  x  14"  x  3.3"  comput¬ 
ers  weigh  13.3  lbs. 

4c  i|c  4c 

PACKARD  BELL,  Chatsworth,  Calif.,  offers  the 
PB286,  an  AT-compatible  laptop,  upwardly  compatible 
with  OS/2.  Clock  speed  is  6  and  12  MHz.  Screen  resolution 
is  640  X  400. 

The  PB286  comes  with  1MB  RAM,  expandable  to  5MB 
on  motherboard  with  SIMM-type  modules.  Supports 
640K  ROM,  with  128K  available.  Has  serial  and  parallel 
ports,  CGA  video  port  and  an  internal  modem  slot.  Also  an 
external  numeric  keypad  port.  Takes  a  1 .44MB  3V2"  floppy 
disk  and  20MB  hard  drive  (40MB  drive  optioned). 

4c  4c  4c 

COMPAQ  COMPUTER  CORP.,  Houston,  Texas, 
offers  the  14-lb.  SLT/286  laptop  in  models  with  20MB  and 
40MB  fixed  disk  drives. 

Both  models  include  NiCad  battery  pack,  AC  adapter, 
12  MHz  80C286  microprocessor,  VGA  backlit  display, 
intemal/extemal  VGA  graphics  support,  math  coproces¬ 
sor  socket,  parallel  interface,  asynchronous  communica¬ 
tions  interface  and  external  options  interface. 

Options  include  2400-baud  internal  modem,  desktop 
expansion  base,  40MB  drive,  external  storage  module 
(5'/4"  diskette  drive  or  40MB  fixed  disk  drive  backup  tape) 
and  MS-DOS  3.0  or  OS/2  1.0,  both  as  published  by  Com- 
paq. _ 
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DATAVIZ  INC.,  Trumbull,  Conn.,  has  released  version 
4.0  of  its  MacLink  Plus  products.  The  MacLink  Plus/PC 
kit  allows  transfer  and  translation  of  files  between  a 
Macintosh  and  DOS  PCs,  including  laptops,  fileservers 
and  DOS  drives  for  the  Mac. 

Through  cable  or  modem  serial  port  connection,  Macin¬ 
tosh  access  is  provided  to  a  PC’s  disks,  directories  and 
files.  Mac  and  PC  material  is  shown  in  left  and  right 
windows,  and  a  file  or  group  of  flies  can  be  transferred  and 
translated  from  one  window  to  another  using  a  mouse. 
More  than  60  translators  are  available  for  converting  files, 
now  including  graphics.  The  product  also  transfers  and 
translates  files  between  Macs. 

It  operates  on  all  Macintosh  models  and  includes  the 
software  on  a  Mac  disk,  DOS  software  and  sample  files  on 
3V2"  and  5V*  DOS  disks,  RS232  cable  and  9-25  pin  adapter 
and  instruction  manual.  Retail  price  is  $195.  The  MacLink 
Plus/Translators  library  is  available  separately  for  $159. 

DataViz  also  offers  OneShot  for  IBM  PCs  and  compati¬ 
bles,  which  converts  data  downloaded  from  mainframe 
systems,  service  bureaus,  public  access  systems,  mini¬ 
computers  and  other  microcomputers  into  a  format  usable 
in  popular  PC  applications. 

Information  can  be  selected  from  reports,  files  or  quer¬ 
ies  and  placed  directly  into  spreadsheet  and  database 
formats.  It  contains  extensive  data  selection  and  format¬ 
ting  features  for  converting  only  the  required  data.  Retail 
price  is  $195. 

4^  %  4^ 

SALEMAKER  SOFTWARE,  Grand  Prairie,  Texas, 
offers  Salemaker  Plus,  an  integrated  client  management 
software  system  for  sales  and  marketing. 

System  features  include:  instant  client  information  dis¬ 
play,  fast  call  list  creation,  scheduling  and  autodialing, 
helps  for  planning  and  focusing  on  objectives,  unlimited 
note  windows,  automatic  client  contact  history  logging, 
prospect  profiling,  lead  tracking,  ad  effectiveness  mea¬ 
surement,  pop-up  windows  for  branching  scripts  or  prod¬ 
uct  information,  custom  data  fields  and  searches  based  on 
multiple  criteria,  word  processor  for  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments,  targeted  direct  marketing  letters  with  text  embed¬ 
ding  from  any  SaleMaker  field,  and  sale  and  management 
reports  based  on  user-selected  criteria. 

SaleMaker  Plus  interfaces  to  laser  printers,  offers 
macro  recording  for  easy  duplication  of  functions,  allows 
access  between  nine  separate  flies  within  the  system  and  is 
compatible  with  DOS  local  area  networks. 

The  product  requires  an  IBM  PC,  XT,  AT  or  compatible 
with  hard  disk  drive  and  640K  memory,  running  PC-DOS 
or  MS-DOS  2.0  or  higher.  A  LAN  version  is  available, 
requiring  DOS  3.1  or  higher.  The  single-user  version  lists 
for  $695;  the  LAN  version  lists  for  $2,495.  The  company 
also  offers  an  evaluation  copy,  several  file  management 
utilities,  system-manager  training  and  various  corporate¬ 
wide  applications. 

LYON  COMPUTER* DISCOURSE  LTD.,  No.  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.,  now  offers  version  5.0  of  its  Lyon  Large 
Print  Program,  software  that  enlarges  text  on  IBM  PS/2 
models  for  the  visually  impaired.  Earlier  CGA  and  EGA 
versions  are  available  for  PCs  and  compatibles  with  appro¬ 


priate  monitor. 

The  large  print  allows  use  of  standard  applications  in 
word  processing,  accounting  and  spreadsheets.  The 
RAM-resident  utility  allows  users  to  customize  display 
size  (up  to  nine  times  normal  size),  spacing  and  color,  and 
requires  no  add-on  hardware.  Co-developer  John  Lyons 
said  that  it  “redefines  the  character  set  on  the  screen  to  be 
a  little  bit  shorter.”  With  individual  characters  somewhat 
shorter,  space  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  for  a  large- 
print  line. 

Lyons  said  the  program  follows  both  hardware  and 
software  cursors,  “and  if  there  has  to  be  a  choice,  it  tries  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision  about  where  to  go,  but  it 
usually  follows  the  hardware  cursor.”  He  noted  its  suita¬ 
bility  for  use  with  word  processors  and  communications 
programs.  Since  its  introduction  five  years  ago,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  made  more  interactive  and  its  character  set 
clearer.  It  lists  for  about  $850  (U.S.),  including  user  man¬ 
ual  in  24-point  type. 

*  *  * 

ALTSYS  CORP.,  Plano,  Texas,  has  upgraded  its  Fon- 
tographer  to  version  3.0.  The  specialized  graphics  editor 
for  creation  and  use  of  fonts,  logos  and  other  intricate 
PostScript  art  for  the  Macintosh  now  offers  automatic 
generation  of  PostScript  and  bitmap  “hints,”  autotrace  of 
scanned  characters  and  integrated  editing  of  bitmap  fonts. 

User  interface  enhancements  include  improved  display 
and  window  handling  capabilities.  Among  new  drawing 
tools  are  “multi-path”  tools  for  free-form  drawing  of 
strokes  with  automatic  placement  of  points  and  paths. 
More  detail  in  control  of  setting  width  and  kerning  values 
has  also  been  added. 

Suggested  retail  price  for  the  new  version  is  $495.  Cur¬ 
rent  registered  users  can  upgrade  to  3.0  for  $70  ($20  if 
purchased  after  Apr.  1,  1989). 

The  company  also  announced  an  upgrade  to  its  Key- 
Master  product  for  creation  of  high-resolution  PostScript 
fonts  from  Macintosh  artwork.  It  is  changing  the  product’s 
name  to  The  Art  Importer. 

The  product  allows  company  logos,  symbols,  signa¬ 
tures,  graphics  and  pictures  to  be  used  as  typeface  charac¬ 
ters.  "Die  Art  Importer  provides  for  creation  of  graphic 
fonts  with  up  to  256  characters,  240  more  than  were 
available  with  KeyMaster.  The  new  version  will  also 
include  support  for  images  imported  from  Br0derbund 
Software’s  TypeStyler  product.  It  also  includes  an  inte¬ 
grated  bitmap  font  editor  that  allows  touchup  of  screen 
fonts  for  optimum  appearance.  Available  in  autumn.  The 
Art  Importer  2.0  has  a  suggested  retail  price  of  $179  or  $20 
as  an  upgrade  to  current  registered  users. 

*  *  * 

XIRCOM  INC.,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif.,  has  introduced 
the  Pocket  Ethernet  Adapter,  in  models  for  Thin  Ethernet 
or  external  MAU,  affording  users  of  IBM-compatible 
laptops  and  other  personal  computers  convenient  connec¬ 
tion  to  an  Ethernet  or  IEEE  802.3  local  area  network 
without  installation  of  an  internal  board. 

Designed  especially  for  laptop  users,  the  five-ounce, 
Novell  NetWare-compatible  adapter  is  scarcely  larger 
than  than  a  cigarette  pack  and  connects  to  a  PC’s  parallel 
printer  port.  Also  an  AC-DC  adapter.  List  price  is  $695. 
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VARITYPER  INC.,  East  Hanover,  N.J,  offers  the 
model  5510  plain-paper  imagesetter,  which  provides  1016- 
dpi  resolution  for  24"  x  36"  sheets  or  24"  roll  stock.  It 
outputs  three  broadsheets  or  five  1 8"  x  24"  pages  per  minte , 
according  to  Varityper. 

The  5510  connects  to  the  Series  5000  Image  Controller, 
an  electronic  and  software  system  for  transmitting  data 
from  more  than  20  front-end  systems  to  Varityper’s  Series 
5000  laser  imagesetters.  Optional  emulators  allow  commu¬ 
nication  “with  virtually  any  front-end  system  which  out¬ 
puts  data  formatted  for  Cora  202,  CG  8400/8600  or  the 
PostScript  page  description  language,”  according  to  the 
manufacturer. 

*  *  * 

SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS  INC.,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  is 
introducing  the  second  version  of  its  Coyote  for  the  IBM- 
compatible  personal  computer.  SII’s  CMC  provides  the 
power  of  the  Coyote  terminal  on  an  IBM  PS/2  Micro 
Channel-bus  computer.  It  is  available  as  an  add-in  board 
or  already  integrated  into  a  PS/2  Model  50. 

The  68000-based  coprocessor  board  with  memory  pro¬ 
vides  an  intelligent  text  entry  and  editing  terminal  for 
editorial  or  advertising  environments,  with  an  RS-242 
Tandem  connection  or  RS-232  remote  (modem)  connec¬ 
tion.  The  Coyote  coreload  is  downloaded  to  the  coproces¬ 
sor  through  XTM,  FTM  or  TCU,  or  can  be  downloaded 
from  local  disk.  An  Sll-supplied  program  allows  operator 
switching  between  MS-DOS  or  OS/2  and  Coyote  func¬ 
tions.  Functionality  is  similar  to  Coyote  15  terminals  and 
operation  is  independent  of  PC  functions. 

CMC  requires  an  IBM  PS/2  or  compatible  with  Micro 
Channel  architecture  and  VGA  graphics  capability.  Hard 
drive  is  recommended.  It  requires  an  enhanced-AT,  101 
keyboard.  An  adapter  is  available  for  use  of  SII’s  P-LP 
keyboard. 

*  *  * 

CHRONOLOGIC  CORP.,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  Instant  Recall,  a  memory-resident  personal  infor¬ 
mation  manager  using  32K  of  RAM  and  accessible  from 
any  active  application  with  a  single  keystroke. 

It  handles  structured  and  unstructured  information  and 
more  than  30  pages  of  text  per  entry.  Information  can  be 
displayed  in  notes,  tasks,  schedules  and  people  formats. 
Integrated  viewing  assembles  applicable  information  from 
several  categories  and  searches  can  be  made  by  text,  date, 
category,  person,  group  or  priority  —  separately  or  in  any 
combination.  It  uses  pull-down  menus  and  includes  a  pop¬ 
up  calendar. 

Time  management  features  include  schedule  mainte¬ 
nance  and  task  lists  for  up  to  64  persons  and  16  groups, 
single-entry  handling  of  recurrent  activities,  reminders  of 
upcoming  activity,  automatic  alerts  to  schedule  conflicts 
and  pop-up  alarm  messages  that  appear  even  when  other 
applications  are  in  use. 

There  are  also  a  telephone  dialer,  clipboard  for  moving 
between  instant  Recall  and  other  programs  or  files,  infor¬ 
mation  exchange,  password  protection,  disk  writing  to 
back  up  data,  flexible  reporting,  full  text  editing,  multiple 
database  capability,  context-sensitive  help  and  conver¬ 
sion  utilities  for  delimited  ASCII,  Sidekick  and  Tornado 
files. 


Instant  Recall  functions  with  IBM  PC,  XT,  AT  and  PS/2 
machines  or  compatibles  with  512K  RAM  and  DOS  2. 1  or 
higher  (DOS  3.0  or  higher  for  memory  resident  operation) 
and  at  least  720K  of  disk  capacity.  It  functions  with  any 
printer.  Suggested  retail  price  is  $99.95. 


BLUEBERRY  SOFTWARE,  Sebastopol,  Calif.,  has 
brought  out  Sun  Edition  for  translating  documents  from 
any  of  several  popular  PC-based  word  processing  formats 
into  DCA/RFT,  SunWrite  or  WordPerfect  4.2  for  Sun  2, 3, 
386i  and  4  workstations. 

While  data  can  be  moved  among  those  formats,  it  can¬ 
not  be  translated  back  into  DOS  formats.  Sun  Edition 
functions  with  data  already  moved  to  the  Sun  machine  on 
which  it  is  installed.  Users  only  need  to  know  the  names  of 
the  host  and  the  target  applications  and  identify  those  files 
to  be  translated. 

Sin^e-unit  price  is  $429  (10  units/site,  $3,0(X)),  plus 
shipping  ($10  minimum)  and  $25  tape  cartridge  charge. 
User  manual  and  free  telephone  support  are  included  with 
each  user  license.  Upgrades  are  planned. 


TRAVELING  SOFTWARE  INC.,  Bothell,  Wash., 
announced  software  for  exchanging  files  between  Sharp 
Electronics  Corp.’s  Wizard  hand-held  electronic  orga¬ 
nizer  and  Apple  Macintosh  computers.  Wizard  Link  Mac 
also  allows  creation  of  files  compatible  with  Mac  applica¬ 
tions  from  Wizard  data  and  vice-versa. 

Users  can  transfer  Wizard  data  into  a  spreadsheet  or 
database  file  and  move  Mac  data  onto  the  Wizard  for  its 
organizing  capabilities.  The  product  is  available  on  a  3 'A" 
Mac  disk  with  programs  for  data  transfer  and  conversion, 
calendaring,  scheduling,  time  accounting  and  phone  and 
to-do  list  creation. 

Wizard  Link  Mac,  with  cable,  is  priced  at  $149.95. 
Traveling  Software  can  also  provide  slide-in  cards  for 
additional  applications  on  the  eight-ounce  Wizard. 


FACE  TECHNOLOGIES  INC.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
introduced  a  PC-to-PC  transfer  card  for  automatically 
sending  and  receiving  data  and  documents  without  PC 
power.  The  FaceCard  software-driven  communications 
board  is  designed  to  fit  any  open  slot  on  an  IBM  PC,  XT, 
AT  or  compatible  running  DOS  3.0  or  higher. 

The  card  allows  transfer  for  a  designated  time  of  day. 
Users  can  schedule  a  transfer  and  use  the  PC  for  other 
purposes  or  turn  it  off.  Documents  will  be  sent  unattended 
at  the  proper  time.  Transmissions  are  made  using  a  1200  or 
2400  bps  Hayes-compatible  modem  over  standard  voice- 
grade  phone  lines. 

The  card  transfers  true  files  rather  than  pictorial  copies 
and,  according  to  Face,  works  up  to  six  times  faster  than 
conventional  fax.  Files  can  be  edited  or  updated  and 
returned.  The  manufacturer  says  FaceCard  “protects 
against  unauthorized  access  to  data  on  the  PC  and  the  card 
even  if  the  PC  is  part  of  a  network.”  It  uses  its  own  AC 
power  adapter  and  has  a  continually  rechargeable  back-up 
battery  to  protect  data  on  the  card  from  loss  or  damage 
during  a  temporary  power  failure.  Suggested  retail  price, 
including  the  software,  is  $699. 
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FCC  control. 

“We’re  trying  to  link  all  of  those 
things  together  in  a  set  of 
amendments  .  .  .  that  will  provide 
complete  coverage  of  all  computing- 
type  devices  accessed  through  public, 
private  and  federal  switch,”  both 
intrastate  and  interstate,  said  Joseph. 

Two  important  groups  represented 
at  the  subcommittee’s  hearing  were 
Adapso,  the  computer  software  and 
services  industry  association,  and 
EDUCOM,  which  comprises  almost 
600  colleges  and  universities  and  over 
150  corporations,  including  IBM, 
Apple  Computer,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Sun  Microsystems. 


host  program).  It  brought  thousands 
of  users  of  some  of  the  more  than  500 
governmental-academic  member 
research  networks  to  a  standstill, 
according  to  testimony  by  the  GAO’s 
Brock. 

The  case  will  be  the  first  to  apply 
the  three-year-old  federal  Computer 
Fraud  and  Abuse  Act.  Earlier  convic¬ 
tions  at  the  state  level  have  been  on 
misdemeanor  charges  and,  more 
recently,  for  felony  in  Texas  for  the 
planting  of  a  computer  “time  bomb.” 

Adapso  is  urging  amendments  to 
the  1986  law  that  would  define 
“access,”  specify  the  concept  of 
“disruption,”  include  the  concept  of 
“computer  program  tampering,” 
place  laptops  in  the  definition  of  a 
computer  and  possibly  provide  for 
confiscation  of  equipment  used  to 
violate  systems  security. 


Landry j  representing  Adapso,  said  “Existing 
computer  security  systems  often  provide  only  minimai 
protection  against  a  determined  attack.” 


Joseph  stressed  the  importance  of 
making  sure  “the  kind  of  remedies 
that  we  try  to  legislate  today  are  going 
to  have  applications  as  technology 
changes.” 

In  testimony  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  Cullinet  Software  Inc.  senior 
vice  president  John  E.  Landry,  repre¬ 
senting  Adapso,  said  “Existing  com¬ 
puter  security  systems  often  provide 
only  minimal  protection  against  a 
determined  attack.”  In  addition  to 
educating  computer  users,  he  said  his 
association  is  “working  toward  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  laws  that  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  deterrents  and  give  prosecutors 
effective  legal  tools.” 

Joseph  said  Landry  and  EDUCOM 
networking  vice  president  Michael 
M.  Roberts  told  the  committee  that 
the  hackers  are  paying  attention.  He 
said  they  warned  that  “the  hacker 
bulletin  boards  are  filled  with  ques¬ 
tions  about  what  Congress  [is]  going 
to  do  in  response  to  the  Internet 
virus.” 

Landry  concluded  with  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  “Legislation,  however,  is 
no  substitute  for  effective  security 
management  and  ethical  education.” 

*  *  * 

Six  weeks  ago  a  federal  ^and  jury 
indicted  a  Cornell  University  gradu¬ 
ate  student  for  last  November’s  unau¬ 
thorized  Internet  access  and  place¬ 
ment  there  of  a  virus  (also  described 
as  a  “worm”  program  seeking  to  fill 
all  available  memory  rather  than  a 
piece  of  viral  code  that  replicates  in  a 


The  association  is  also  publishing  a 
report  for  professional  computer  sys¬ 
tem  users,  “Dealing  with  Electronic 
Vandalism.” 


Revenues  up, 
income  down 
for  DEC 

For  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
1989,  ended  July  31,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  reported  tot^  operating 
revenues  of  almost  $3 1/2  billion,  $100 
million  more  than  the  same  quarter  in 
1988. 

Net  income  for  the  quarter  was 
$313  million,  down  from  $401  million 
in  the  same  quarter  last  year.  Per- 
share  earnings  dropped  from  $3.08  to 
$2.51  over  the  same  period. 

DEC’S  1989  total  operating 
revenues  were  $12%  billion,  an  11% 
rise  over  1988.  Net  income  for  the 
year  was  $1,072,610,000,  compared 
with  $1,305,633,000  last  year.  Earn¬ 
ings  per  share  in  1989  were  $8.45, 
compared  to  $9.90  in  1988. 

U.S.  business  was  said  to  be  some¬ 
what  slow,  with  fourth-quarter 
revenues  similar  to  those  of  the  year 
before  but  up  from  the  prior  quarter. 
Growth  in  overseas  markets  was 
attributed  to  new  products  and  stron¬ 
ger  sales  and  marketing.  A  strength¬ 
ened  dollar,  however,  depressed 
overseas  results  when  translated  into 
U.S.  currency. 


Crosfield  reports 
front-end,  prepress 
equipment  sales 

Crosfield  announced  several  North 
American  and  European  front-end 
and  prepress  production  systems 
sales. 

System  2400  editorial  and  classified 
front-end  systems  were  sold  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and  The 
Toronto  Sun. 

The  latter  also  purchased  Cros¬ 
field’ s  Ad  Wizard  display  advertising 
system,  as  did  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
The  Times  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and 
The  Denver  Post. 

Newsline  electronic  picture  desks 
will  go  into  the  Providence,  R.I.  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

The  Times-Picayune  also  ordered  a 
Magnascan  digital  color  scanner. 
Similar  scanners  will  be  installed  at 
the  Cape  Cod  Times,  The  Day,  New 
London,  Conn.,  The  Salem  (Mass.) 
Evening  News,  the  Charleston,  S.C. 
News  and  Courier  and  Evening  Post 
and  the  Norfolk- Virginia  Beach  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 

Pacific  Press,  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
has  ordered  a  Pagefax  system  for 
electronic  transmission  of  news  pages 
for  output  to  film  or  plate  at  its  print 
site. 

Overseas  sales  include  a  2400  sys¬ 
tem  with  2300  pagination  at  L’ Unit  a 
and  a  dual  2300  system  at  II  Giornale 
di Brasica,{lidiy);  a  25(X)  editorial  and 
advertising  system  at  Dagens  Nyhe- 
ter  (Sweden);  a  2400  system  at  the 
Lancashire  Evening  Post  and  a  2300 
system  at  the  Liverpool  Echo  and 
Daily  Post  (U.K.);  a  2500  AdWizard 
system  at  Axel  Springer  Verlag  AG 
(Germany). 

Apple  will 
computerize 
Peace  Corps 

Through  an  initial  grant  valued  at 
$216,000,  Apple  Computer  Inc.  will 
computerize  35  overseas  offices  of 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps  with  a  donation 
of  Macintosh  computers.  In  addition, 
software  will  be  provided  by  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  and  Claris  Corp. 

According  to  the  Peace  Corps, 
Apple  will  eventually  put  Macs  into 
all  66  countries  where  its  volunteers 
are  assigned.  Corps  director  Paul  D. 
CoverdeU  said  “The  introduction  of 
advanced  technology  around  the 
globe  is  just  as  vital  in  remote  areas  of 
our  interdependent  world  as  it  is  in 
major  population  centers.” 
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Fiber  optics  has  one  big  disadvan¬ 
tage  for  newspaper  LANs,  however. 
Each  time  it  carries  data  through  a 
terminal,  the  signal  is  degraded.  In  the 
necessary  constant  routing  of  infor¬ 
mation  through  a  front-end  system, 
that  may  be  a  fatal  weakness. 

Wireless  transmission 

There  is  a  fourth  method  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  LAN  that  involves  no  physi¬ 
cal  connection  at  all. 

O’Neill  Communications  Inc.,  a 
Princeton,  N.J. -based  company, 
recently  introduced  the  Local  Area 
Wireless  Network  (LAWN),  which 
uses  radio  transmissions  to  make  net¬ 
work  connections.  A  hardware  unit 
that  attaches  to  an  RS-232  port  uses 
spread-spectrum  technology  that 
divides  the  data  signal  over  several 
frequencies  inside  a  radio  band. 

Computers  in  the  same  room  can  be 
placed  up  to  100  feet  apart;  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  units  in  different  build¬ 
ings  works  up  to  500  feet,  O’Neill 
says. 

“The  overwhelming  advantage  is 
the  fact  that  it  isn’t  wired  ...  so  [a 
LAN]  can  be  assembled  or  disas¬ 
sembled  in  minutes,  if  not  in  sec¬ 
onds,’’  product  manager  Julie  Stew¬ 
art  said. 

“It  would  have  applications  for  the 
bureaus  of  a  newspaper,’’  she  said. 

A  drawback  to  LAWN  is  that,  in 
order  to  speed  transmission,  it  does 
not  allow  file-sharing. 

Another  wireless  LAN  has  been 
developed  by  Photonics  Corp.  of 
Campbell,  Calif.,  using  infra-red  sig¬ 
nals  that  project  from  the  top  of  a  host 
computer  to  other  computers  indivi¬ 
dually  or  in  a  wired  LAN. 

LANS  with  wire  connections  take 
three  basic  shapes,  or  topologies: 
bus,  star  and  ring. 

Bus  topologies 

The  bus  is  the  simplest  LAN  topol¬ 
ogy.  Computers  are  connected  to  one 
continuous  wire,  and  communicate 
with  each  other  ^ong  that  wire. 

In  the  most  popular  system  of  this 
type,  Ethernet,  access  is  by  a  method 
known  as  Carrier  Sense  Multiple 
Access  with  Collision  Detection. 
Both  ends  of  a  bus  cable  are  fitted 
with  terminating  resistors  which 
absorb  the  signals,  preventing  them, 
from  bouncing  back  and  colliding 
with  fresh  signals. 

An  obvious  advantage  is  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  Computers  can  be  added  or 
taken  from  the  bus  without  the  need 
to  reconfigure  the  LAN. 


This  topology  is  easily  the  most 
popular  LAN  to  date.  Ethernet  has 
installed  more  than  two  million  con¬ 
nections  in  the  United  States. 

Star  topologies 

In  this  topology  each  computer  ter¬ 
minal  is  connected  to  a  central  hub 
and  lines  radiate  like  spokes  on  a 
wheel. 

This  LAN  uses  essentially  the  same 
connection  configurations  that  main¬ 
frame  computers  use  to  communicate 
with  their  “dumb”  terminals. 

The  hub  can  be  simply  an  intelligent 
switching  station  —  like  a  data  PBX 
switch  —  or  it  can  be  a  larger  server 
that  keeps  all  database  files  ready  for 
use  by  any  terminal. 

One  advantage  of  this  topology  is 
that  it  frees  up  much  of  the  power  of 
remote  terminals  by  loading  files  on 
the  hub  device. 

An  obvious  disadvantage,  of 
course,  is  if  this  hub  machine  goes 
down,  the  entire  network  crashes. 


net  or  star  topologies. 

Although  there  are  other  ring 
LANS,  IBM’s  Token  Ring  is  far  and 
away  the  best  example  of  this  topol¬ 
ogy. 

Beyond  the  topologies,  there  are 
differences  in  the  file  servers  that  can 
be  used. 

The  first  type,  dedicated  servers, 
have  no  monitor  or  keyboard.  3-Com 
is  probably  the  best  known  example. 

Dedicated  servers  can  sometimes 
be  faster.  Their  principal  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  that  it  may  not  work  on  all 
network  operating  systems,  making 
changing  a  network  difficult. 

That  isn’t  a  problem  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  type  of  server,  converted  per¬ 
sonal  computers.  These  servers  can 
present  problems  because  their  key¬ 
boards  are  exposed,  and  some  news¬ 
papers  may  not  want  to  take  a  termi¬ 
nal  out  of  use. 

Incompatibility,  in  any  case,  is 
becoming  less  of  a  problem. 


“Putting  together  a  newspaper  is  reaiiy  putting 
together  or  gathering  data,”  he  said.  “We  have  SOO 
editoriai  users,  12  to  20  wire  services,  iibrary 
services . . .  and  you’re  putting  aii  that  data  together 
in  24  hours. 


AT«&T’s  StarLAN,  which  can  also 
be  configured  as  a  bus,  is  an  example 
of  a  star  topology. 

Ring  topologies 

This  configuration  is  probably  the 
fastest  growing  LAN  topology. 

Imagine  a  miniature  railroad  track 
circling  the  newsroom.  A  reporter 
would  wait  for  the  train  to  pass  by, 
and  drop  a  story  in.  Down  the  line  an 
editor  would  take  it  up,  edit  it,  and 
send  it  down  the  line  to  someone  else. 
Ring  topologies  operate  on  the  same 
principle. 

Computers  are  connected  in  a 
closed  loop  in  which  a  data 
package  —  or  “token”  —  circu¬ 
lates.  When  one  computer  wants  to 
transmit  to  others  in  the  loop,  it 
claims  the  token  and  sends  it  on  its 
way.  This  “busy”  token  continues  on 
its  way,  delivering  the  data  at  the 
assigned  workstation  or  stations. 

Because  the  token  is  controlled  by 
only  one  computer  terminal  at  a  time, 
there  are  no  data  collisions. 

This  method  is  probably  the  most 
efficient  system  of  all  the  LAN  topo¬ 
logies  for  moving  data  around,  but 
like  the  star  topologies,  it  takes  only 
one  break  in  the  cycle  to  bring  the 
entire  network  down. 

Token  ring  is  also  considerably 
more  expensive  to  install  than  Ether¬ 


In  the  past,  for  example,  Apple 
computers  needed  their  own  LAN,  a 
situation  that  was  frustrating  because 
so  many  newspapers  want  Macintosh 
machines  for  graphics  yet  choose 
IBM  PCs  or  their  clones  for  text. 

Now  a  number  of  connectivity 
products  have  emerged. 

MacLAN  Connect,  for  example, 
from  Miramar  Systems  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  product  that  enables  any  IBM 
PC,  AT,  XT  or  80386  machine  to 
appear  as  an  AppleShare  file  server 
on  a  Mac  network. 

Similarly  Novell  introduced  Net¬ 
Ware  for  Macintosh  that  allows  Macs 
to  access  printers  and  Hies  on  its 
popular  NetWare  LAN. 

Coming  up,  too,  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  so-called  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  —  TCP/' 
IP  —  that  will  allow  full  two-way  file 
transfers. 

-  Making  the  decision 

When  newspapers  consider  what 
sort  of  LAN  to  employ,  they  often 
think  in  terms  of  either  the  token  ring 
or  Ethernet. 

“Those  are  pretty  much  your 
choices,  aren’t  they?”  Ralph  Brown, 
director  of  computer  systems  for  the 
Toronto  Star,  said  in  a  telephone 
interview. 

Like  the  Tribune,  the  Star  is  in  the 
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midst  of  a  very  ambitious  change  in  its 
newsroom  system  from  a  15-year-old 
proprietary  system,  in  its  case  from 
Tal-Star,  to  a  completely  PC-based 
system. 

The  Star  will  also  use  a  CText  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  the  OS/2  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  Both  software  and  hardware  will 
have  open  architecture  for  maximum 
flexibility.  A  variety  of  different 
applications  —  from  spreadsheets  to 
database  formats  —  will  be  available 
on  all  terminals. 

In  looking  at  LANs,  the  Star 
quickly  discovered  that  objective 
advice  can  be  tough  to  find,  Brown 
said. 

“It  is  very  difficult  to  get  an  objec¬ 
tive  view,”  he  said.  “Even  with  those 
third  parties  you  would  think  would 
be  neutral  —  the  Computerlands,  for 
instance,  that  sell  both  [Ethernet  and 
token  ring  systems]  —  when  you  get 
down  to  the  individual  you  see  biases. 

“They  are  all  technocrats,  of 
course,  and  all  have  their  opinions. 
Usually  that  opinion  comes  down  to 
which  system  they  started  with.  If 
they  were  teethed  on  Ethernet,  then 
there’s  no  better.  If  they  were  teethed 
on  token  ring,  it’s  the  same  thing,” 
Brown  said. 

The  Star  decided  it  needed  to  see 
for  itself.  Brown  said. 

It  assembled  about  a  half  dozen 
terminals,  two  file  servers  and  it  ran  a 
mock  editorial  system  through  the 
two  systems,  timing  each  for  perfor¬ 
mance. 

It  ran  stories  of  various  lengths 
through  the  systems  over  approxi¬ 
mately  two  weeks  of  testing.  Brown 
said. 

“We  found  that  token  ring  was 
much  faster  when  moving  stories  up 
to  about  10,000  characters  .  .  .  Given 
that  the  average  story  is  less  than 
3,000  characters  even  on  major  met¬ 
ros,  you  should  find  token  ring  to  be 
faster,”  Brown  said. 

“Once  you  get  to  10,000  to  15,000, 
we  found  there  is  not  much  differ¬ 
ence.  However,  over  15,000  charac¬ 
ters,  Ethernet  began  to  be  faster,”  he 
added. 

Brown  also  noted  that  installations 
of  token  ring  systems  now  outpace 
those  of  Ethernet,  “so  that  should 
give  you  an  indication  of  where  the 
technology  is.” 

The  Star  chose  a  token-ring  system 
which  will  be  based  on  OS/2  and  will 
serve  up  to  400  editorial  PCs.  File 
servers  will  be  Unix-based  and  have 
not  yet  been  chosen. 

Ethernet  is  often  a  first  choice  of 
newspaper  users. 

“It’s  a  technology  that  is  proven,” 
said  Harold  Beery,  director  of  edito¬ 
rial  services  at  Newsday,  which  uses 
Ethernet  in  its  Atex  front-end  system. 


“We’ve  used  it  in  other  applications 
such  as  classified  and  the  composing 
room.” 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  also 
decided  to  use  standard  Ethernet  con¬ 
nections  when  it  decided  to  purchase 
a  250-terminal  editorial  system  that 
will  use  Atex  software,  an  Atex  appli¬ 
cation  server  and  IBM  PS/2  Model  70 
personal  computers  with  Atex  key¬ 
boards. 

At  Lee  Enterprises,  a  chain  of 
mostly  medium-  and  smaller-sized 
newspapers,  Ethernet  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  choice  of  LAN. 

Lee  Enterprises’  director  of  special 
projects,  Jules  Tewlow,  said  he  gives 
the  same  advice  to  newspapers  look¬ 
ing  at  new  technology,  whether  it  is  a 
LAN  or  any  other  newspaper  system. 

“Go  simple,  go  for  the  classically 
simple  solutions.  I  think  that’s  saf¬ 
est,”  he  said.  “The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  the  nature  of  your  system  dictates 
what  you  can  use.” 

Inside  that  choice,  however,  there 
can  be  expensive  or  inexpensive 
options. 

“1  can  go  towards  a  very  grand  and 
elegant  Novell  solution.  But  maybe  I 
can  get  by  with  Ethernet  or  Mactalk,” 
he  said. 

“You  can  get  some  classy  super- 
duper  systems  and  what  you’ve  done 
is  reinvent  the  wheel  —  and  paid  a 
Rolls  Royce  price  for  it,”  Tewlow 
said. 

As  newspapers  grow  more  exper¬ 
ienced  with  LANs,  these  choices  are 
getting  easier. 

Typically,  even  newspapers  which 
are  moving  from  proprietary  front- 
end  system  to  personal  computers 
have  a  LAN  somewhere  in  their  build¬ 
ings. 

At  the  Chicago  Tribune  —  which  is 
something  of  a  data  processing 
laboratory  —  there  are  already  six 
networks  in  use:  five  configured  as 
token  rings  and  the  other  a  Novell 
network. 

“We’ve  had  success  with  both,” 
said  Dave  Austin,  manager-technical 
operations. 

For  its  front-end  system,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  will  use  Tandem  file  servers, 
machines  powerful  enough  that 
CText  executives  refer  to  them  as 
hosts. 

Terminals  will  use  TCP/IP  technol¬ 
ogy  in  Tandem’s  Requester  Service  to 
send  requests  to  the  file  server  and  get 
replies  back. 

The  Tribune’s  aim,  Austin  said, 
was  to  allow  transaction-type  data 
processing  through  a  system  that  was 
as  close  to  “a  true  vanilla”  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

“Putting  together  a  newspaper  is 
really  putting  together  or  gathering 
data,”  he  said.  “We  have  ^  edito¬ 


rial  users,  12  to  20  wire  services, 
library  services  .  .  .  and  you’re  put¬ 
ting  all  that  data  together  in  24  hours. 

“It  really  is  transaction-oriented, 
though  that  sounds  funny  because 
everybody  thinks  of  it  as  a  text-edit¬ 
ing  process.” 

LAN  technology  is  on  the  verge  of 
even  further  breakthroughs,  Austin 
says. 

“The  big  thing  that  has  to  happen 
over  the  next  couple  of  years 
[concerning]  LANs  is  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  new  micro  file  servers,”  he 
said. 

These  will  be  far  more  powerful: 
“We’re  getting  into  some  very  seri¬ 
ous  levels  in  the  micro  world  now,” 
he  said. 

Austin,  for  one,  says  he  looks 
increasingly  outside  the  newspaper 
world  for  the  direction  newspaper 
LANs  will  take. 

“We  may  have  an  environment  of 
wide  area  networks  supporting  many 
LANS,”  he  said.  “It  works  well  in 
banks.  Most  ATMs  are  on  Tandem.  A 
number  of  stockmarkets  and  police 
departments  are  on  the  same  environ¬ 
ment.  That  just  doesn’t  come  natur¬ 
ally  yet  in  a  3Com  world  or  a  Novell 
world.” 

At  the  moment,  though,  Austin  said 
he  is  confident  the  Tribune’s  fairly 
bold  thrust  in  PC  front-end  will 
remain  viable  technology. 

“All  we’ve  done  for  the  last  two 
years  is  sign  non-disclosure  forms,” 
he  said  with  a  laugh.  “It’s  amazing.  It 
does  help  make  you  comfortable  in 
thinking  that  you’re  on  the  leading 
edge  —  but  not  the  bleeding  edge.” 

Apple  announces 
software  changes 

Apple  Computer  Inc.  will  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  Apple  FDHD  SuperDrive, 
already  utilized  in  Mac  II  models  and 
the  Mac  SE/30,  into  all  Macintosh  SE 
computers. 

The  technology  enables  users  to 
store  up  to  1 .4  MB  on  floppy  disks  — 
about  twice  the  storage  of  previously 
used  800k  disks. 

FDHD  SuperDrive  also  reads  800k 
and  400k  floppy  disks  and  allows 
users  to  exchange  data  files  between 
Macintosh  and  Apple  II,  MS-DOS 
and  OS/2  systems.  An  upgrade  kit 
that  includes  the  internal  FDHD 
SuperDrive,  current  system  software 
release  and  necessary  logic  board 
components  will  be  available  for  cur¬ 
rent  Macintosh  SE  owners  this  fall. 

To  bring  Macintosh  technology  to 
broader  customer  segments,  Apple 
also  reduced  the  suggested  retail  price 
in  the  U.S.  for  all  Mac  SE  68000- 
based  configurations  by  $300. 
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Appliance  Inc.  and  a  hand-held,  one- 
pound  model  from  Poqet  Computer  in 
nearby  Sunnyvale. 

The  DOS-compatible  Poqet,  about 
the  size  of  a  reporter’s  pad,  is  no 
bigger  than  its  full  screen  and  small 
keypad.  It  employs  low-power  design 
and  memory  cards.  InfoWorld 
reported  in  July  that  Poqet  has  15 
patent  applications  covering  its  tech¬ 
nology  and  is  working  with  Fujitsu 
Ltd.,  which  is  helping  fund  develop¬ 
ment. 

Reporters  years  ago  hit  the  road 
with  laptops,  making  writing  and 
communicating  easier  and  faster. 
More  recently,  photographers  have 
begun  getting  small  portable  scanner/ 
transmitters,  allowing  remote  image 
transmission  and  more  time  to  shoot. 
Now  artists  may  finally  see  truly  por¬ 
table  Macintoshes  from  Apple. 

For  those  who  can’t  wait,  still 
doubt  or  prefer  a  smaller  investment 
in  what  they  already  have,  Boulder, 
Colo. -based  Wallaby  Systems  is 
promising  a  kit  to  convert  a  Mac  Plus 
or  SE  into  a  10-lb.  laptop  with  LCD 
screen.  For  considerably  more,  Palo 
Alto-based  Colby  Systems  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  Mac  SE/30  repackaged  into  a 
12-lb.  portable  (15  lbs.  with  batteries). 

Reporters  sent  into  salt  fogs  or 
sandstorms,  or  exiled  to  the  Arctic  or 
the  Andes,  might  at  least  have  the 
benefit  of  Paravant  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems’  military-spec,  hand-held  or  lap¬ 
top  computers. 

The  MS-DOS-based,  book-size, 
4V'2-lb.  RHC-88  stores,  processes 
and  communicates  data  just  about 
anywhere.  It  offers  up  to  2  MB  inter¬ 
nal  memory  and  is  powered  by  NiCad 
or  standard  C-cell  batteries.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Paravant  it  gives  2'/2-times  the 
performance  of  an  IBM  PC.  The  high- 
contrast  back-lit  display  has  16  42- 
character  lines  and  128  x  256  resolution. 

Its  big  brother,  the  RLT-88  weighs 
12  lbs.,  has  up  to  32  MB  removable 
memory  (cards)  and  offers  up  to  12- 
hour  battery  life.  The  IBM  PC  CGA- 
compatible  screen  is  larger  than  the 
RHC-88,  with  better  resolution. 

Among  more  civilized  luxury  lap¬ 
tops  are  those  at  the  heart  of  new 
briefcase  offices  that  combine  com¬ 
puter,  modems,  cellular  telephone 
and  fax  board.  VIP  Cellular  Services’ 
EPIC  puts  those  items  together  in  a 
23-lb.  4*/2''-high  leather  case  (printer 
optional). 

To  take  along  an  unabridged  dictio¬ 
nary,  voluminous  clip  file,  ency¬ 
clopedia,  almanac  or  other  reference. 


optical  storage  is  the  way  to  go.  For 
that,  a  West  German  portable,  the 
Lotos,  includes  a  CD-ROM  player. 

Products  for  portables  continue  to 
multiply.  Notable  among  them  are  the 
ROM  cards  that  supply  software  for 
the  NEC  UltraLite.  Several  develop¬ 
ers  have  begun  offering  applications 
in  that  media.  Word  Perfect,  Micro¬ 
soft  Works,  Wordstar,  XyWrite  and 
Lotus  1-2-3  are  now  available  for  the 
UltraLite. 

A  reporter  already  familiar  with  a 
version  of  XyWrite  Plus  III  from  a 
newsroom  system  (several  vendors 
have  incorporated  the  text  provessor 
into  their  PC-based  front  ends)  will  be 
able  to  carry  its  functionality  into  the 
field  on  a  laptop. 

XyWrite  on  a  card  includes  spelling 
dictionaries,  Microlytics’  WordFin- 
der  thesaurus,  hyphenation  dictio¬ 
nary,  A  La  Carte  menus,  several 
printer  files,  a  keyboard  configuration 
file  designed  for  the  UltraLite  and  a 
file  to  help  prepare  documents  for 
transmission  via  the  UltraLite’s 
2400bps  modem. 

In  addition  to  the  spreadsheet, 
graphics  and  database  capabilities  of 
Lotus  1-2-3,  other  ROM  cards  with 
Lotus  Development  Corp.  software 
bring  MCI  Mail  communications  and 
desktop  and  personal  information 
management  to  the  UltraLite. 

Developments  in  laptop  technology 
have  led  to  increases  in  speed  and 
storage  capacity  available  on  many 
models  for  anyone  willing  to  pay  for 
performance.  The  same  is  true  for 
type  of  display  technology  and  screen 
resolution.  Connectivity  possibilities 
have  also  expanded,  in  unit-to-unit, 
laptop-to-host  and  laptop-to-network 
capabilities.  DEC  recently 
announced  its  first  VAX  network  sup¬ 
port  for  a  laptop. 

In  addition  to  power-  and  space¬ 
saving  media  such  as  cards  and  2" 
disks,  newer  batteries  will  very  soon 
offer  significantly  longer  life.  Color 
capability  is  perhaps  the  most  drama¬ 
tic  development.  Thin-screen  color 
technology  exists  and  has  already 
been  demonstrated  by  several  laptop 
manufacturers.  The  models  will  likely 
come  to  market  soon  but  will  be 
expensive. 

Aldus  to  launch 
user  magazine 

In  November,  Aldus  Corp.  will 
launch  Aldus  Magazine,  a  bimonthly 
full-color  publication  for  registered 
North  American  owners  of  its  Page¬ 
Maker,  Freeriand,  Persuasion  and 
Snapshot  software.  Initial  distribu¬ 
tion  will  approach  200,0(X)  copies. 


Crosfield  offers 
new  interface 

Crosfield  offers  what  it  calls  a 
“third  alternative’’  to  off-the-shelf 
and  professional  news  publishing  sys¬ 
tems:  a  high-speed  Ethernet  interface 
between  its  2300  multi-application 
pagination  system  and  an  editorial  PC 
local  area  network  using  Novell  Net¬ 
Ware  and  Xy quest’s  XyWrite. 

Page  order  files  with  page  element 
information  and  copy  length  can  be 
generated  from  page  layouts  on  Sys¬ 
tem  2300  mouse-driven  Page  Magi¬ 
cian  terminals,  then  made  available  to 
editorial  staff  on  the  PC  LAN. 
Reporters  and  editors  working  within 
XyWrite  can  view  2300  directories, 
open  files  and  route  text  through  the 
network  link  into  a  background  h&j 
process  for  accurate  compose-for- 
display  feedback. 

System  2300  users  can  see  directo¬ 
ries  and  work  with  files  on  the  PC 
LAN  fileserver.  Finished  stories  can 
be  assigned  from  PCs  to  their  pages 
on  the  2300’ s  database  for  automatic 
flow  into  newsholes.  Final  fitting  is  on 
the  2300  using  Magician  Copyfit  soft¬ 
ware. 

Crosfield  also  announced  support 
for  input  of  Encapsulated  PostScript 
graphics  files  to  the  System  2300, 
blowing  artwork  from  a  Macintosh  to 
be  placed  on  a  Page  Magician  page. 
PostScript  output  support  on  AdWi- 
zard  display  ad  workstations  allows 
ads  to  be  placed  on  pages  as  Post¬ 
Script  graphics.  Full-page  output  is  to 
the  Apple  LaserWriter  or  other 
Adobe  PostScript  language  devices 
that  are  fully  feature  compatible  with 
the  LaserWriter. 

Newspaper  firm 
acquires  interest 
in  Beiiatrix 

Guard  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  The  Register-Guard  in 
Eugene,  Ore.,  recently  acquired  a 
minority  ownership  position  in  Beiia¬ 
trix  Systems  Inc. 

Based  in  Bend,  Ore.,  Beiiatrix 
develops  and  manufactures  data 
acquisition  equipment  and  manage¬ 
ment  software  for  newspaper  sin^e- 
copy  operations.  The  Register-Guard 
was  one  of  the  first  Beiiatrix  custom¬ 
ers  to  convert  its  entire  newsstand 
operation  to  the  Single-Trak  system. 

The  new  electronic  system  enabled 
Guard  to  introduce  a  third  pricing  tier 
(5(V)  for  its  Saturday  paper. 
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Many  newspaper  departments  can  use  laptops 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Reporters  are  not  newspapers’  only 
traveling  staffers  who  need  to  take 
along  and  bring  back  information. 

Businesses  are  automating  their 
sales  forces,  and  for  many  the  laptop 
is  the  logical  tool  for  taking  data  to  the 
customer,  retrieving  it  at  a  customer’s 
site  and  recording  data  on  the  fly. 

Tapping  into  a  database  for  the  lat¬ 
est  pertinent  facts  and  figures  means 
having  answers  on  the  spot.  It  can 
also  provide  immediate  access  on 
account  history  and  client  informa¬ 
tion. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  publish¬ 
ing  industry  marketing  manager  Steve 
R.  Sommer  said  his  company  is  “see¬ 
ing  a  big  demand  for  laptops  ...  on 
the  sales  side,’’  providing  such  infor¬ 


mation  as  a  client’s  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  last  six  months,  customer 
credit  files  and  copy  and  contracts  for 
customer  approval.  Sommer  said  a 
DEC  marketing  partner  has  been 
working  on  deals  for  laptops  used  in 
the  field  to  access  a  company’s 
regional  VAX  computer  for  retrieving 
information. 

Jim  Conaghan,  new  technology 
marketing  manager  at  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  told  E&P  there 
is  a  likely  fit  for  newspaper  ad  sales 
staff:  “At  the  outer  limits  of  this  we 
might  be  talking  about  taking  design 
templates  of  ads  to  an  advertiser,  and 
right  on  the  laptop  show  the  adver¬ 
tiser  some  suggested  alternatives  for 
the  ad  and  laying  them  out  very 
simply.” 

He  said  a  Bell  South  subsidiary 
using  a  Macintosh  system  not  only 
designs  and  prints  out  Yellow  Pages 
ads,  “but  has  a  laptop  component  so 
that  the  directory  salesperson  can 
take  that  to  the  advertiser  and  show 
some  ads  and  how  they  change,  how 
they  might  look,  depending  on  what 
the  advertiser  preference  is.” 

Conaghan  said  testing  was  begun 
earlier  in  the  year  in  the  use  of  a 
“Macintosh  clone,”  the  DaynaMac, 
for  presentations.  A  Mac  laptop  was 
awaited  as  a  key  element  in  further 
development  in  this  area. 


He  added  that  at  newspapers  he 
expects  “to  see  more  interest  in  this 
when  when  [Apple]  finally  gets  on  the 
ball.”  The  NAB,  he  said,  expected  to 
include  a  question  on  laptops  in  an 
August  survey  of  newspapers. 

Portable  computing  can  also  be  a 
newspaper  production  aid.  Laptops 
now  serve  Western  Lithotech’s  plate¬ 
making  machine  diagnostics.  Rock¬ 
well  Graphic  Systems  Div.  offers 
them  as  portable  unit  controls  for 
Goss  Colorliner  presses  ordered  with¬ 
out  unit  control  panels. 

Laptops  won’t  make  everything 
easier.  In  the  past  year,  some  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  sup¬ 
ported  banning  electronic  devices  on 
airliners  after  a  Pan  American  jet 
exploded  over  Scotland  in  December. 
A  tape  player  on  board  Flight  103  is 


believed  to  have  carried  a  bomb. 

Though  the  federal  government 
enacted  no  ban  or  special  screening  of 
electronic  devices  on  flights  within  or 
from  the  U.S.,  the  FAA  did  order 
U.S.  airlines  to  step  up  inspection  of 
all  electronic  devices  at  their  airport 
facilities  in  the  Middle  East  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe. 

While  the  FAA  was  unable  to  find 
anyone  with  information,  David 
Smallen,  press  secretary  for  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Commit¬ 
tee,  said  the  screening  program  has 
been  in  effect  for  a  couple  of  months 
and  would  continue  indefinitely. 

Smallen  said  journalists  carrying 
laptops  and/or  microcassette  recor¬ 
ders  can  expect  to  be  asked  to  turn 
them  on  to  assure  inspectors  that  they 
are  functional.  He  said  that  to  date  he 
knew  of  no  problems,  slow-downs  or 
objections  to  the  program. 

A  possible  snag  in  laptop  develop¬ 
ment  may  result  from  a  lawsuit  filed  in 
May  by  Grid  Systems  Inc.,  a  deve¬ 
loper  of  high-end  laptops  that  is  now  a 
part  of  Tandy  Corp.,  against  Toshiba 
Corp.  and  Toshiba  America  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Inc. 

Tandy  market  planning  director  Ed 
Juge  said  that  the  two  companies 
“and  others”  had  been  negotiating 
Tandy’s  claim  of  patent  infringement 


before  the  suit  was  filed.  The  suit 
covers  one  utility  and  two  design 
patents  that  reportedly  include  the 
display  in  the  fold-down  cover. 

Toshiba  America  general  counsel 
Donald  S.  Gray  said  a  hearing  was 
scheduled  for  Sept.  26  before  a  court- 
appointed  early  neutral  evaluator  to 
determine  if  the  matter  can  be  worked 
out  without  recourse  to  litigation. 

In  May,  Toshiba  said  it  believed 
Tandy/Grid’s  claim  to  be  “without 
validity,”  and  that  Toshiba  Corp.  and 
Toshiba  America  intended  “to  vigor¬ 
ously  defend  themselves”  against  the 
action  “with  solid  foundation.” 

Kit  ensures 
modem  connection 

A  California  vendor  has  come  up 
with  a  kit  for  journalists  and  others 
who  really  put  their  laptops  through 
the  paces  on  the  road. 

Called  the  Road  Warrior  Toolkit, 
the  pouch  contains  all  the  things  a 
traveler  needs  for  those  all-too-pre- 
dictable  moments  between  a  laptop 
and  a  telephone. 

The  kit,  for  example,  contains 
instructions  and  adapters  to  guide 
users  on  connecting  modems  into  vir¬ 
tually  every  telephone  system  in  the 
U.S.  A  pair  of  alligator  clips  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  getting  under  wall  plates 
when  necessary. 

Huntington  Beach,  Calif. -based 
Computer  Products  Plus  markets  the 
kit. 

The  package  was  created  by  San 
Diego  electronics  engineer  Howard 
Gutzmer,  whose  Unlimited  Systems 
Automated  sells  the  kit  as  the  Konexx 
Model  106.  Versions  are  also  avail¬ 
able  from  Traveling  Software  and 
Digital  Systems. 

Pipeline,  AMD 
in  joint  deal 

West  Orange,  N.J.-based  Pipeline 
Associates  Inc.,  together  with 
Advanced  Micro  Devices,  announced 
the  first  port  of  a  PostScript  or  Post¬ 
Script-compatible  interpreter  to  the 
AMD  29000  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  microprocessor. 

The  two  companies  optimized 
Pipeline’s  PS  Clone  PostScript-com¬ 
patible  interpreter  in  combination 
with  the  AMD  29000  for  increased 
speed,  especially  on  dedicated  RIP 
controllers. 


Portable  computing  can  also  be  a  newspaper 
production  aid.  Laptops  now  serve  Western 
Lithotech’s  platemaking  machine  diagnostics. 
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New  York 

(Continued  from  page  I  PC) 


terns  other  than  Unix  can  support 
NFS. 

Unix-based  Sun-4/280  fileservers 
just  last  month  went  into  editorial.  By 
plan,  said  Nasti,  the  department  was 
set  up  on  a  Novell  network  until  the 
Unix  fileservers  were  installed.  The 
filerservers  functioning  with  net¬ 
worked  MS-DOS  personal  computers 
were  already  running  the  CText  clas¬ 
sified  ad  system. 

Friend  said  the  classified  system, 
which  went  into  the  Post  by  July,  runs 
23  worksations  off  the  Sun 
fileservers. 


from  CText  to  actually  run  the  CText 
system,”  said  Nasti. 

Vince  Kern  became  the  paper’s 
new  director  of  publishing  systems  in 
what  Nasti  affirmed  was  a  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangement. 

The  response  from  reporters  so  far 
was  said  to  be  positive,  with  the  new 
system  offering  improved  word  pro¬ 
cessing  and  file  management  and  on¬ 
screen  h&j.  Nasti  also  said  it  is  “a  lot 
less  expensive  to  maintain”  than  the 
previous-generation  equipment. 

Several  weeks  later  and  about  a 
mile-and-a-half  uptown  on  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  East  Side,  the  Daily  News  was 
busy  hooking  together  several  dispa¬ 
rate  systems  and  getting  pagination 
under  way. 

The  News  has  had  Software  Con¬ 
sulting  Services’  Layout  8000  page 


“In  terms  of  integrating  operating  systems,” 

Pearson  said,  “the  way  our  network  is  set  up  we  don’t 
have  any  problems  at  all  with  that.  We  run  Unix,  VMS, 
DOS,  Macintosh  —  it  doesn’t  matter.” 


CText  interfaced  the  new  classified 
system  to  the  Post’s  existing  DEC- 
based  Collier-Jackson  business  sys¬ 
tem.  The  paper  has  two  Ethernet 
backbones:  one  for  the  editorial  sys¬ 
tem,  the  other  for  circulation  and 
finance,  which  run  the  Collier-Jack¬ 
son  software  and  a  payroll  program 
from  Argonaut.  Once  assured  all  is 
up  and  running  fine,  Nasti  said  the 
paper  may  consider  “the  more  exotic 
stuff’  next  year,  such  as  packages  for 
human  resources  from  Argonaut  and 
newsprint  tracking  from  Collier-Jack¬ 
son. 

Two  major  factors  in  the  systems 
evaluation  were  a  need  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  a  new  system  would  do  the  job 
and  that  a  vendor  would  make  the 
necessary  resource  committment  to 
the  paper.  Nasti  said  the  equipment 
has  so  far  proved  itself  and  so  has 
CText. 

“The  ability  of  the  company  to 
offer  us  an  attractive  economic  deal 
was  also  a  factor,”  said  Nasti,  who 
said,  however,  that  cost  came  third 
after  technical  aspects  and  company 
committment. 

CText  president  Larry  Moore  and 
CEO  Daryl  Tjaden  traveled  to  New 
York  to  make  the  deal. 

“That  really  impressed  me,”  said 
Nasti.  “The  president  of  the  company 
comes  and  sits  down  with  you  and 
says  ‘we  want  to  do  business  with  the 
New  York  Post.’  ” 

In  the  end,  the  Post  bought  more 
than  computers.  It  also  got  brains. 

“We  were  able  to  recruit  someone 


dummying  system  for  four  months. 
SCS  also  supplied  Mac  Il-based  dis¬ 
play  ad  makeup  software  from  Digital 
Technology  International  (AdSpeed) 
and  Multi-Ad  Services  (Multi-Ad 
Creator).  Five  DTI  display  ad  work¬ 
stations  were  purchased. 

“Every  machine  that  we 
installed  .  .  .  has  both  [display  ad] 
products  on  it,”  said  SCS  president 
Richard  J.  Cichelli. 

Daily  News  production  technical 
advisor  Mike  Pearson  said  staffers 
have  had  the  chance  to  try  out  each 
display  ad  program.  “Actually,  we 
like  them  both,”  he  said,  noting  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  News  can¬ 
not  keep  and  run  both  programs. 

“One  of  the  main  purposes  ...  of 
a  system  like  this,”  he  continued,  is 
that  with  inexpensive  software 
“instead  of  having  to  zero  in  on  one 
tool,  if  there  are  three  or  four  tools 
that  are  appropriate  for  different  parts 
of  the  job,  you  can  afford  to  use  them. 
Flexibility  was  a  real  key  issue  for 
us.” 

Layout  8000  software  at  the  News 
runs  on  networked  Compaq  comput¬ 
ers.  Dummying  is  accomplished  on 
five  386s  workstations  running  under 
MS-DOS  linked  to  two  386/25-type 
fileservers  running  Xenix,  a  version 
of  the  Unix  operating  system. 

“We’re  working  our  way  into 
[Layout],  just  taking  it  a  product  at  a 
time,”  said  Pearson. 

Insertion  order  data  is  passed  to 
Layout  from  an  Admarc  system  run¬ 
ning  on  an  IBM  mainframe  via  com¬ 


munications  link  to  Chicago.  The 
Layout-Admarc  interface  was 
effected  in  June. 

According  to  SCS,  that  Unix-IBM 
mainframe  link  was  accomplished 
with  SCO  uniPATH  SNA  3270. 

Among  the  things  SCS  has  to  work 
out  is  trying  to  make  Admarc  “under¬ 
stand  that  it  should  have  only  one 
name  for  an  ad,”  Cichelli  said. 

He  explained  that  “It  all  depends 
on  what  you  call  an  ad,”  and  that 
while  “we  call  an  ad  the  image” 
(which  has  its  own  run  schedule), 
“some  of  the  transformations  that  are 
going  on  in  the  Admarc  system  yield 
multiple  names  for  the  same  image.” 
And  the  display  ad  systems,  he  said, 
will  use  a  name  “that  doesn’t  agree 
with  any  of  those.” 

The  News  used  an  unintegrated  Atex 
editorial  system  running  on  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  PDP-1 1  computers. 
To  run  copy  management  software, 
the  paper  added  a  DEC  Micro  VAX 
3400  running  Odesta  Corp.’s  Docu¬ 
ment  management  System  (ODMS), 
which  can  import  copy  from  the  Atex 
system. 

The  Micro  VAX  will  also  be  linked 
to  the  Layout  386  Unix  fileservers 
using  a  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
version  of  the  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol. 

TCP/IP,  handling  the  middle  levels 
in  the  Open  Systems  Interconnection 
networking  plan,  was  originally  a 
Defense  Department  answer  to  run¬ 
ning  unlike  computers  on  its  large 
networks. 

The  university’s  $200  version  of 
TCP/IP  “really  works  great,” 
Cichelli  said,  adding  that  it  allows 
“Macs  to  talk  to  the  VAX  to  talk  to 
the  386s  and  then  ...  the  IBM  main¬ 
frame.” 

“In  terms  of  integrating  operating 
systems,”  Pearson  said,  “the  way 
our  network  is  set  up  we  don’t  have 
any  problems  at  all  with  that.  We  run 
Unix,  VMS,  DOS,  Macintosh  —  it 
doesn’t  matter.” 

Cichelli  said  that  while  at  the  News 
the  Micro  VAX  serves  as  a  hub  for 
linking  the  Macs  (pagination)  with  the 
386s  (page  geometries),  it  isn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  the  only  way  to  integrate  for 
pagination.  Some  SCS  installations 
use  VAXes,  others  do  not. 

The  Daily  News,  he  said,  “would 
like  us  to  virtually  completely  process 
the  copy  as  if  it  were  going  to  a  Post¬ 
Script  output  device  and  then  send  it 
on  to  QuarkXPress  using  ODMS’ 
document  manager  as  the  tracker  for 
that.”  But  elsewhere,  he  said,  other 
ways  are  used  to  paginate  with  exist¬ 
ing  front  ends. 

ODMS  integrates  Mac  worksta¬ 
tions  with  the  MicroVAX  to  provide 
graphic  status  displays  of  pages  and 
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page  components.  And  SCS  is  using  output  to  an  imaging  device,  and  News  is  working  with  Quark  Inc., 

Camegie-Mellon  TCP/IP  and  em  Ether-  enabling  them  to  be  logically  moved  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Apple  Corn- 

net  data  link  to  bring  Macintoshes  around  the  pages,”  he  said.  puter  Inc.  and  Odesta  Corp. 

into  the  overall  network.  Classified  ads  are  already  pagi-  But  the  network  is  ‘‘primarily  a 

SCS  said  it  expects  that  from  within  nated  on  the  News’ Atex  equipment.  DEC  network”  and  the  host  corn- 

multiple  windows,  page  assembly  Beyond  that,  Pearson  said  little  of  the  puter  a  DEC  VAX.  “As  we  start  to 

Macs  running  QuarkXPress  with  paper  has  been  paginated  so  far.  With  expand  that,”  said  Pearson,  “DEC’s 

SCS/LinX  Quark  Xtensions  will  be  the  new  set-up,  features  would  be  the  going  to  have  a  fairly  significant  role 

able  to  access  Atex  editorial  copy  first  to  be  paginated,  he  said.  to  play  to  help  us  engineer  the  ulti- 

passed  from  the  PDP-lls  to  the  “I  suspect  that  we’ll  probably  get  mate  configuration  of  the  network 

MicroVAX,  as  well  as  ads  produced  some  live  work  done  this  month,”  and  provide  a  lot  of  the  hardware 

on  other  Macs  with  AdSpeed  and  said  Pearson  in  August,  noting  that  solutions  for  us.” 

Multi-Ad  Creator,  page  dummies  on  the  project  is  very  close  to  schedule,  “There  are  a  lot  of  angles  in  a  proj- 

the  Layout  386s  and  order  entry  only  about  a  month  behind  plans.  ect  like  this,”  he  concluded.  “We’re 
screens  on  the  Admarc  IBM  main-  To  achieve  everything,  Pearson  running  a  PostScript  clone  RIP 

frame.  That  intended  interoperability  said  he  thought  the  project  could  take  [that]  took  us  a  while  to  under¬ 
means  efficient  pagination  from  a  another  year.  stand  .  .  .  which  is  just  running 

single  terminal  —  in  this  case,  a  “This  is  really  pagination  by  osmo-  great  now.  We’re  also  tackling  our 

Macintosh.  sis,”  he  said.  “Basically,  we’re  mov-  photo  lab  now  and  a  couple  of  other 

Cichelli  said  images  are  made  posi-  ing  into  things  as  we  find  good  solu-  pieces,  so  we’ve  got  a  lot  of  irons  in 

tion  independent  so  that  they  can  be  tions  for  them  and  we  get  comfortable  the  fire. 

placed  on  pages  with  software  that  that  they’ll  work  —  then  we’ll  take  “Youjust  have  to  go  and  work  your 
gets  their  proper  locations  from  Lay-  them  on.”  way  through  things,  and  as  problems 

out  8000.  Besides  some  “key  components”  come  up  find  answers  for  them  and 

“Our  extensions  to  QuarkXPress  from  SCS  to  “help  us  interface  Lay-  then  go  on  to  the  next  one.  We  feel 

provide  an  environment  for  taking  out  and  to  potentially  help  us  with  our  like  were  making  pretty  good  prog- 

these  objects,  which  are  designed  to  editorial  interface,”  Pearson  said  the  ress  here.” 


Integration  and  interoperability 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Software  Consulting  Services 
president  Richard  J.  Cichelli  told  E&P 
that  what  repeatedly  strikes  him  at 
newspapers  is  everyone  looking  to 
technology  to  do  a  particular  job. 

He  sees  “a  lot  of  people  .  .  .  taking 
the  job  that  was  finished  at  station  X 
and  handing  it  to  someone  at  station 
Y.  So  I  think  there’s  a  great  deal  of 
leverage  in  integrating  the  functions 
and  not  much  leverage  in  replacing 
the  functions. 

“I  don’t  think  that  a  newspaper  that 
has  a  five-year-old  or  even  a  10-year- 
old  editorial  system  is  going  to  be  run 
significantly  differently  after  it 
replaces  it  ...  if  there  are  no  new, 
different  interfaces  in  place,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

As  for  a  one-box  notion  of  inter¬ 
operability,  Cichelli  said  that  while 
not  all  will  need  the  same  device  on 
their  desks,  “every  device  that  costs 
more  than  another  device  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  what  the  cheaper  ones  do  — 
which  means  that  everyone  can  do 
their  jobs,  and  if  they  change  their 
jobs  they  don’t  have  to  change  the 
protocol  with  which  they  do  their 
jobs,”  only  their  desk  or  what’s  on  it. 

At  some  point,  someone  putting 
together  pages  may  need  to  view  page 
dummies  and  stories  and  know  the 
likely  publication  size,  amount  of 


advertising  or  newshole.  Cichelli  said,  only  half  jokingly,  “We 

A  properly  integrated  system,  in  look  for  business  that’s  a  mess.” 
Cichelli’s  view,  allows  all  information  “Our  customers  aren’t  short  on 
to  be  accessed  by  any  authorized  per-  functionality,”  said  Cichelli,  “they- 
son  on  one  machine,  allowing  at  least  ’re  short  on  integration.”  He  said  he 
its  examination.  thinks  SCS  “minimizes  the  risk”  and 

When  SCS  was  asked  to  be  a  part  of  is  viewed  as  a  convenient  outsider 
the  New  York  Daily  News  pagination  without  “internal  political  affilia- 
project,  its  only  product  there  was  the  tion.” 

recently  acquired  Layout  8000  page  He  added  that  as  far  as  he  could  tell, 

dummying  system.  But  Cichelli  noted  many  conversations  “about  these 


A  properly  integrated  system,  in  Cichelii’s  view, 
allows  all  information  to  be  accessed  by  any 
authorized  person  on  one  machine,  allowing  at  least 
its  examination. 


that  besides  much  business  with  the  things  are  presented  in  a  fashion  that 
parent  Tribune  Co.,  there  was  recog-  alienates  senior  management.  It’s 
nition  of  SCS’s  “work  with  all  the  interdepartmental  rivalries  and  corn- 
various  systems  and  bring[ing]  them  puter  jargon  .  .  .  just  a  question  of 

all  together  at  different  sites  ...  the  territories,  I  guess.” 

fact  that  we  do  work  with  Macin-  Cichelli  further  noted  that  SCS 

toshes  and  DOS  and  Unix  and  IBM  doesn’t  repackage  anything  under  its 
mainframes  and  Atex  systems  and  SII  own  name,  and  as  with  his  hardware 
systems.  We  don’t  mind  getting  our  or  the  display  ad  systems  he  sells, 
hands  dirty.”  products  go  out  under  the  makers’ 

Asked  about  the  complexities  of  names, 
integrating  several  systems  of  “I  think  it’s  an  important  message 

assorted  ages  from  various  vendors,  that  a  number  of  publishers  need  to 

usually  running  on  different  hardware  hear,”  he  said.  “Sometimes  they 
and  operating  system  platforms,  (Continued  on  page  S8PC) 
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don’t  realize  this  until  .  .  .  they  go  to 
another  site  and  they  see  the  same 
package  operating  under  a  different 
name,  and  .  .  .  under  a  different 
name  at  a  significantly  different 
price.” 

Standardization,  at  several  levels, 
can  facilitate  both  systems  integration 
and  business  interaction.  Cichelli 


looks  to  standardization  on  the  Post¬ 
Script  page  description  language,  and 
said  he  thinks  PostScript-compati¬ 
ble  display  ad  systems  are  an  “es¬ 
sential”  part  of  inexpensive  pagina¬ 
tion. 

The  cheapest  display  ad  system,  he 
said,  is  one  the  advertiser  pays  for. 
He  said  he  believes  advertisers  will 
buy  relatively  inexpensive  display  ad 
systems  for  the  Macintosh,  allowing 
delivery  of  discs  rather  than  hardcopy 
to  newspapers. 

“We  think  the  next  generation  of 


advertising  systems  has  to  respond  to 
being  PostScript-ready  rather  than 
camera-ready,”  Cichelli  said. 

Concerning  integration,  Cichelli 
concluded  that  “It’s  the  only  way 
there’ll  be  excitement  in  the  ’90s 
about  systems  because  I  think  the 
glitz  of  a  new  platform  is  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  joy  that  can  happen  when 
you  have  a  whole  bunch  of  things  that 
never  worked  together,  and  whole 
bunch  of  people  that  never  really 
worked  together,  all  able  to  work 
together.” 


CText  and  a  Chicago  update 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“What  we  see  happening  out  there 
is  that  the  lower  end  of  the  market 
right  now  is  really  being  eaten  up  by 
desktop  publishing,”  CText  Inc.  mar¬ 
keting  director  Robert  Friend  told 
E&P. 

It  is  the  market  segment  where  his 
company  got  started,  he  said. 

“By  porting  the  software  up  into 
different  platforms,  we  got  more  into 
the  medium-size  newspaper.  Now 
we’re  progressing  into  the  large 
paper.” 

Friend  said  he  sees  the  low  end 
“eroding  very  quickly.” 

He  added  that  unless  geared  for 
that  end  of  the  market,  remaining 
there  now  “would  be  .  .  .  really 
rough,”  although  he  acknowledged 
that  the  company  still  addresses  that 


his  product  line  as  now  capable  of 
addressing  “any  part  of  the  market,” 
and  noted  that  it  was  “planned  that 
way.” 

Though  Friend  allowed  that  if  a 
customer  wants  to  integrate  different 
systems,  “we’ll  certainly  talk  to  them 
about  it,”  he  cautioned  that  it  can 
“depend  on  how  old  the  system  is, 
who  the  vendor  is  and  if  they’re  going 
to  be  cooperative  or  it’s  going  to  be  a 
knock-down,  drag-out  fight.” 

CText  has  adopted  a  “two-pronged 
approach”  to  pagination.  Friend  said 
it  sells  Aldus  PageMaker  and  puts 
“files  on  the  fileserver  into  certain 
queues,  like  page  queues,  so  that 
someone  at  a  PageMaker  workstation 
can  go  into  the  fileserver  and  draw 
those  stories  out  into  PageMaker, 
where  they  can  manipulate  them  any 
way  they  want  to.” 


‘‘The  user  interface  in  Chicago  is  going  to  be 
compieteiy  different  than  anything  anybody’s  ever 
seen  in  this  industry,”  Friend  said. 


segment. 

“We’ve  got  customers  in  that  area 
we’re  not  going  to  abandon.  The  plan 
is  to  keep  the  software  developed  for 
those  people,”  he  said. 

Friend  said  he  thinks  operations 
consisting  of  only  a  few  workstations 
will  “just  go  out  and  buy  their  own 
components.” 

He  guessed  a  minumum  average  of 
a  10- workstation  set-up  would  be 
“somebody  who  wants  to  buy  a  sys¬ 
tem,”  adding  that  “It  seems  under  10, 
they  would  really  take  a  good,  hard 
look  at  the  local  Computerland 
or  .  .  .  Businessland.” 

In  any  event.  Friend  characterized 


That  first  approach  to  pagination 
has  been  sold  to  five  or  six  sites, 
according  to  Friend. 

In  the  other  approach,  “We’re 
working  with  Archetype  to  create  a 
pagination  system,”  he  said.  CText’s 
current  ADept  display  ad  system  “is 
really  Archetype’s  kernal,”  he  noted. 
The  company  is  continuing  on  work 
with  both  PageMaker  and  ADept. 

He  said  it  is  possible  with  Novell 
release  2.15  to  run  Novell  and  Macin¬ 
tosh  networks  that  can  share  files  off 
one  fileserver,  and  that  it  can  be  done 
with  Sun  and  Tandem  hardware. 
Reporters  might  be  working  on  IBM 
PCs,  he  noted,  while  someone  on  a 


Mac  network  running  off  the  same 
fileserver  could  extract  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  work  with  it. 

Tandems  were  chosen  for  CText’s 
new  System/10  at  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  As  fileservers,  they  will  run  the 
Tandem  Guardian  operating  system, 
while  networked  workstations  will 
run  under  Microsoft’s  OS/2. 

“The  user  interface  in  Chicago  is 
going  to  be  completely  different  than 
anything  anybody’s  ever  seen  in  this 
industry,”  Friend  said.  “It’s  going  to 
be  using  Presentation  Manager; 
they’ll  have  pull-down  and  pop-up 
screens;  they’ll  be  able  to  window 
into  different  applications  and  actu¬ 
ally  run  multiple  applications  at  the 
same  time.” 

The  system  will  also  provide  what 
CText  refers  to  as  “dynamic  directo¬ 
ries.” 

He  explained  that  on  a  directory 
call  on  a  “standard  system,”  the  soft¬ 
ware  “takes  a  snapshot”  of  and  dis¬ 
plays  a  directory’s  contents. 

To  find  a  story  that  arrives  shortly 
thereafter,  reporters  must  make 
another  directory  call. 

He  said  that  on  the  System/10, 
however,  if  a  wire  directory  is  called 
up  and  windowed  onto  the  screen, 
then  as  stories  are  added  by  the  wire 
to  that  directory  “it  will  update  it  on 
the  screen  automatically  so  you  don’t 
have  to  keep  going  back  and  doing 
directory  calls  ...  to  update  your 
directory.” 

System/10  will  also  provide  WYS¬ 
IWYG  display  not  available  on  the 
System/5,  as  well  as  Tomahawk  com¬ 
position  software  and  a  Presentation 
Manager  version  of  Xy  Write  text  pro¬ 
cessing. 

“They’re  working  on  that  right 
now,”  said  Friend.  “We  plan  to  start 
implementation  in  a  September- 
October  time  frame.” 
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bootleggers  with  an  alternative  to 
Xyquest’s  documentation. 

What  value  do  consumers  place  on 
software?  When  the  buying  public 
illegally  copies  programs  or  seeks  out 
black  marketers,  they  send  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  they  place  a  much  lower 
value  on  the  product  than  retail 
prices. 

List  prices  for  major  business  appli¬ 
cation  software  (i.e.,  word  process¬ 
ing,  spreadsheets,  and  databases) 
average  $500.  Most  retailers  sell  these 
programs  at  a  discount,  including  mail 
order  companies,  which  lower  prices 
as  much  as  50%.  If  the  average  sale 
price  is  $375  and  the  program  is  illeg¬ 
ally  copied  four  times,  then  the  boot¬ 
legger  is  lowering  the  value  of  the 
product  to  $75.  Even  if  software 
developers  lower  their  prices  to  $75, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  illegal 
copying  will  not  devaluate  the  prod¬ 
uct  even  more. 


Software  prices  should  be  set  by 
honest  developers,  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  not  bootleggers.  Today’s 
software  market  is  extremely  com¬ 
petitive  with  developers  offering 
products  at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 
Business  applications  that  compete 
at  the  lower  price  range  rarely  deliver 
the  capabilities  and  support  services 
required  of  an  advanced  word  proces¬ 
sor  or  database. 

Prices  must  reflect  the  ability  of 
developers  to  support  and  improve 
the  pr^uct  to  meet  the  consumer’s 
changing  needs.  The  software  pirate 
cannot  expect  to  pay  $75  and  receive 
knowledgeable  sales  advice,  quality 
technical  support,  and  access  to 
upgrade  discounts  for  life. 

Consumers  must  also  recognize  the 
value  of  increased  productivity 
derived  from  business  applications. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  on 
computer  hardware  that  is  useless 
without  the  software  to  drive  it.  Con¬ 
sumers  may  only  need  to  purchase 
one  or  two  pieces  of  application  soft¬ 
ware  to  significantly  increase  their 
productivity.  Is  software  that  is  integ¬ 
ral  to  their  work  worth  only  $60  to 
$75? 


The  burgeoning  software  industry 
of  the  late  ’70s  was  pervaded  with 
users  who  took  pride  in  showing  their 
colleagues  the  latest  program  to  hit 
the  streets.  Software  was  copied  and 
traded  to  spread  the  word  about  the 
newest  solutions.  This  activity, 
though  illegal,  helped  many  small 
developers  gain  a  foothold  through 
word-of-mouth  marketing. 

Today,  illegal  copying  benefits  no 
one,  not  even  the  consumer.  Consum¬ 
ers  demand  high  quality  in  software 
products.  They  want  a  product  that  is 
at  the  forefront  of  the  technology  and 
free  of  bugs.  Much  of  the  innovation 
in  the  software  industry  comes  from 
small  companies  that  put  a  large 
chunk  of  their  capital  behind  product 
development. 

Consumers  also  demand  technical 
support.  Xyquest  provides  each  cus¬ 
tomer  with  high-quality  reference 
manuals,  tutorials,  keyboard  temp¬ 
lates,  and  quick  reference  guides. 
After  the  sale,  customers  receive 
unlimited  phone  support,  a  quarterly 
newsletter,  and  bug  fixes,  free  of 
charge. 


The  software  market  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  It  cannot  freely  bootleg 
software  and  continue  to  expect  inno¬ 
vative  solutions  to  its  needs.  The 
exponential  growth  of  the  last  decade 
may  have  absorbed  the  damages  of 
software  piracy,  but  we  now  operate 
in  a  mature  market  where  demands 
are  great  on  each  company. 

Over  the  past  year,  Xyquest  has 
documented  the  use  of  over  $400,000 
worth  of  pirated  XyWrite  software. 
That  encompasses  single  users,  large 
corporations,  new  customers,  and  old, 
valued  customers.  Though  that 
amount  of  money  is  enough  to  make 
any  business  manager  gulp,  we  know 
that  the  real  figure  is  many  times 
greater. 

The  Software  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  estimates  that  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  software  industry  loses  $2  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  revenue  to  piracy. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  small  deve¬ 
loper’s  options  are  either  costly  or 
they  put  the  developer  in  conflict  with 
its  own  customers.  Copy  protection  is 
not  an  option.  It  is  a  major  inconveni¬ 
ence  to  legitimate  users  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  back-up  disks. 

Court  action  can  be  effective 


against  large  users,  and  a  clear  prece¬ 
dent  has  been  set  for  developers  who 
want  to  seek  damages  in  these  cases. 
Most  recently,  the  Software 
Publishers  Association,  on  behalf  of 
five  software  developers,  settled  with 
Facts  On  File  Inc.  for  more  than 
$100,000  in  damages  from  illegal 
copying. 

Though  piracy  in  large  coporations 
is  a  prime  target  for  court  action, 
many  small  software  developers  do 
not  want  to  create  ill  will  among  major 
accounts.  Major  accounts  are  the 
developer’s  “life’s  blood.’’  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  retrieving  lost  revenue  must  be 
weighed  against  the  potential  loss  of 
future  business. 

Individuals  and  small  companies 
who  comprise  the  vast  majority  of 
pirates  are  not  such  easy  targets.  It  is 
hard  to  justify  the  effort  and  expen¬ 
sive  legal  proceedings  required  to 
retrieve  small  settlements. 

At  Xyquest,  we  recently  chose  to 
conduct  an  amnesty  program  as  an 
initial  step  to  fight  piracy.  Our  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  educate  illeg^  users  about 
piracy  and  encourage  them  to  become 
legal  users.  Education  and  strong  per¬ 
suasion  are  our  first  defense  against 
software  piracy. 

My  hope  is  that  software  pirates 
will  heed  our  warnings  and  realize 
that  piracy  threatens  both  consumers 
and  developers  in  the  long  run. 

El  Diario/La  Prensa 
contracts  with  SCS 

New  York  City’s  El  DiariolLa  Pre¬ 
nsa  contracted  with  Software  Con¬ 
sulting  Services  for  an  editorial-clas¬ 
sified-advertising  pagination  system. 
Installation  of  all  systems  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  next  March. 

The  software  will  run  under  the 
Unix^enix  multi-user  operating  sys¬ 
tem  on  a  network  of  four  Dell  System 
325s. 

Layout-8000  will  be  used  to  dummy 
display  advertising  and  one  Dell 
machine  will  support  10  classified 
users.  The  SCS-8000  editorial  system 
will  serve  28  users,  using  a  distributed 
database  on  two  Dell  325s. 

Display  ad  makeup  will  be  done  on 
a  network  of  Macintosh  Ilex  worksta¬ 
tions  running  Multi-Ad  Creator  soft¬ 
ware  from  Multi- Ad  Services  Inc. 

Output  from  the  SCS-8000  editorial 
and  classified  systems,  Layout-8000 
page  geometries  and  ads  from  Multi- 
Ad  Creator  will  all  be  imported  into 
the  SCS/LinX  interface  program. 
Pagination  will  be  accomplished  on 
four  networked  Macintosh  Ilex  com¬ 
puters  running  the  SCS/LinX  and 
QuarkXPress  software, 


Individuals  and  small  companies  who  comprise  the 
vast  majority  of  pirates  are  not  such  easy  targets.  It  Is 
hard  to  justify  the  effort  and  expensive  legal 
proceedings  required  to  retrieve  small  settlements. 
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BESTINFO  INC.,  Media,  Pa.,  has  introduced  Word- 
Wright  Plus,  a  PC-based  writing  package  that  provides 
writers’  and  editors’  tools  fully  integrated  with  page 
design,  h&j,  composition  and  prepress  functions  in  the 
company’s  Wave4  system. 

WordWright  Plus  offers  help  menus,  “margin”  notes, 
job  tickets,  automatic  code  insertion,  hot  keys,  spell 
checker,  thesaurus  and  directory  usage  aids.  Tightly  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  design  and  production  workstations  on  the 
Wave4  network,  it  affords  writers,  editors  and  designers 
“fast,  easy  interaction  with  the  composition  and  layout 
functions,”  according  to  Bestinfo. 

WordWright  Plus  shows  correct  line  endings  for  running 
text  and  runarounds,  indicates  tops  of  columns,  lines 
overset  and  lines  short.  Used  with  Page  Wright  production 
workstations,  it  outputs  typeset  galleys.  WordWright  sells 
for  $1,595. 

9|C  9|C 

DAYSTAR  DIGITAL  INC.,  Flowery  Branch,  Ga., 
began  shipping  faster  versions  of  its  Accelerator  II  and 
Accelerator  IIx  for  boosting  speed  and  performance  of 
high-end  Macintosh  computers. 

The  new  50/030  accelerators  use  Motorola’s  50MHz 
68030  processor,  rated  at  12  MIPS.  DayStar  says  it  is  the 
first  company  to  ship  a  product  based  on  the  new  chip, 
which  it  says  can  triple  the  speed  of  a  Mac  11  or  llx. 

The  50/030  Accelerator  II  and  IIx  run  at  zero  wait-states 
with  standard  SIMM  memory.  Wait-states  are  eliminated 
through  incorporation  of  a  32k  two-way  set  associative 
cache  that  employs  20  nanosecond  static  RAM  —  a  cache 
architecture  more  typically  employed  in  high-speed  main¬ 
frame  systems. 

The  products  are  compatible  with  with  standard  Mac  II 
and  IIx  software,  including  A/UX.  They  offer  an  optional 
40MHz  68882  math  coprocessor  (a  50MHz  68882  has  yet 
to  be  shipped)  and  have  plug-in  installation. 

In  addition  to  the  33MHz  Accelerators  introduced  last 
December,  DayStar  also  announced  the  immediate  availa¬ 
bility  of  25MHz  and  40MHz  versions  of  the  products. 

Base  prices  range  from  $2,395  (25/030)  to  $5,995  (50/ 
030),  with  the  coprocessor  option  ranging  from  $600  to 
$1,000. 

Accelerator  II  and  IIx  can  be  combined  with  DayStar 
XCI  NuBus  boards  for  RAM,  SCSI  and  video.  RAM  XCI 
expands  RAM  up  to  16  MB  per  board  and  matches  main 
memory  speed.  SCSI  XCI  off-loads  work  from  the  68030 
CPU,  increasing  overall  disc  performance.  Video  XCI 
speeds  video-intensive  applications  and  improves  the 
refresh  rate  of  19"  monitors  and  32-bit  color. 

9|t  9|t 

INFORMATION  ACCESS  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  released  a  Unix  System  V  version  of  its  Intelligent 
Text  Management  System  full-text  indexing  and  retrieval 
for  automating  input,  classification  and  retrieval  of 
unstructured  documents.  ITMS  integrates  three  retrieval 
strategies;  formatted  field,  key  word  and  proprietary 
“intelligent  retrieval.” 

Its  intelligence  derives  from  a  Judgment  Base  Module 
knowledge  base,  constructed  using  a  human  judgment 
simulation  technique. 

ITMS  features  include  intelligent  retrieval  according  to 
subject  matter  content,  retrieval  ordered  by  relevance  to  a 
request,  fiilly  integrated  key  word  and  text  string  match¬ 


ing,  sub-document  indexing/retrieval,  user-definable 
entry  and  retrieval  screens,  simultaneous  indexing  and 
retrieval,  context-sensitive  help  and  system  administrator 
utilities. 

License  for  the  Unix  version  starts  at  $7,5(X)  for  one 
workstation.  A  prototyping  package  for  $5,500  includes 
two  days  of  judgment  base  engineering  training. 

lie  i|c  Ik 

TRANSTECTOR  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Hayden  Lake, 
Idaho,  introduced  a  surge  suppressor  combining  power 
and  phone  line  protection  in  one  5"  x  3"  x  2"  unit.  The 
ACPIOOPR  protects  telephone,  fax,  modem  and  telex 
equipment  against  transient  power,  phone  and  data  line 
overvoltages. 

The  suppressor  plugs  into  AC  outlets;  power  and  phone 
cords  plug  into  it  (6'  modular  patch  cord  connects  suppre- 
sor  to  telephone  wall  jack). 

The  ACPKXIPR  uses  Lattice  Matrix  suppression  tech¬ 
nology,  engineered  exclusively  with  silicon  avalanche 
diodes.  The  unit  responds  within  five  nanosconds. 

*  ♦  * 

STATPOWER  TECHNOLOGIES  CORP.,  Burnaby, 
B.C.,  has  brought  out  the  Model  PC  l(X)-f  pocket  power 
inverter  that  supplies  instant  115  volt,  60  Hz  AC  power 
from  a  12  volt  DC  source  through  connection  to  a  vehicle’s 
cigarette  lighter  outlet. 

The  flat  unit  weighs  under  a  pound,  measures  iVi"  x  4'/2" 
and,  without  load,  draws  0.06  amps.  Input  can  range  from 
10  to  15  volts,  with  audible  alarm  when  input  drops  below 
10.7  volts  and  automatic  shutdown  when  it  drops  below  10 
volts. 

The  PCI(X)+  will  power  laptop  computers,  Macintosh 
SE  and  Plus  models,  scanners,  printers,  various  facsimile 
machines,  cellular  telephone  rechargers  and  other  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Together  with  the  optional  Statpack-8 
rechargeable  battery  pack,  such  equipment  can  operate 
when  no  other  power  source  is  available. 

Statpower  also  offers  uninterruptible  power  supplies  for 
laptops  and  for  the  Macintosh  SE  and  Plus.  In  addition  to 
power  surge  and  impulse  protection,  the  Laptop  and  Mac 
UPS  give  emergency  power  for  more  than  10  minutes. 
Each  is  under  five  pounds  and  measures  2"  x  5"  x  8". 

«  «  « 

AREAL  TECHNOLOGY  INC.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  has 
developed  high-capacity  disk  drives  for  laptop  and  small 
desktop  computers.  The  BP-100  stores  over  lOOMB  of 
formatted  data  on  one  3'/2"  glass  disk,  operating  at  an  areal 
density  of  more  than  100  million  bits/sq.  in.  (also  available 
as  the  single-sided  BP-50). 

Single-disk  design  is  said  to  minimize  thermal  problems 
as  well  as  error  rates  at  high  track  densities,  improve 
reliability  and  increase  drive  operating  life.. 

Its  density,  control  electronics  and  proprietary  spindle 
and  actuator  motors  cut  power  consumption  to  one  watt 
when  the  drive  is  fully  operational,  providing  longer  oper¬ 
ating  cycles  for  laptops  on  battery  power. 

Areal  says  it  will  soon  announce  a  new  line  of  2(X)MB 
drives  and  that  the  technology  will  lead  to  3 'A"  drives  with 
400MB  capacities.  The  company  says  it  plans  to  develop  a 
high-capacity  2'/2"  drive  and  is  considering  the  potential 
for  drives  with  even  smaller  glass  disks. 
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Meet  our  Tech  Editor 
Jim  Rosenberg 


“Anyone  in  the  newspaper  business  concerned  with  or  affected  by 
technoloyical  chanye  needs  to  be  aware  of  new  developments  and  what 
colleayues  are  doing  at  other  newspapers.  It  is  this  kind  of  information 
that  I  try  to  provide  for  my  readers  in  a  timely  fashion  —  no  matter 
what  their  department.  You  see,  to  me  serving  the  reader  means  doing 
some  of  their  leg  work  —  talking  to  people,  visiting  facilities,  attend¬ 
ing  conferences  and  sifting  through  literature  —  leaving  the  readers 
time  to  do  their  job  —  making  newspapers.** 

Every  week,  Jim  Rosenberg  delivers  top  notch  articles  on  anything  from  ink  and  paper  to 
plant  safety  and  economy.  So,  when  you  want  to  stay  on  top  of  newspaper  production  and 
operation  development,  turn  to  the  “tech”  pages  of  E&P  and  see  what  Jim’s  been  up  to. 

To  receive  your  own  copy  of  E&P,  fill  out  and  mail  the  convenient 
bind-in  card  in  this  issue. 


EdHor&Pubisher 


11  West  19th  Street-New  Wk.  NY  10011  -212675  4380 
FAX#  212  929  1259 


ABP 

ANFA 


The  Front-End  of  the  Future 


The  Value  of  Integration 

■  The  future  value  of  your  sy^em  investment  depends 
on  what  you  do  today.  The  ability  to  integrate  new 
technology  is  a  critical  element  in  preserving  that  value. 
LooktoMycro-lek,  a  pioneer  of  systems  integration,  to 
offer  the  practical  solutions  that  protect  your  sy^em 
investment  now,  and  in  die  future. 

The  PC  Connection 

■  Mycro-Comp”*  NewsTooch  AT  PC  irwlustry  standard 
worlotations  add  flexibility  and  economy  to  Mycro-lek 
front-end  systems.  Use  Newslbudi  AT%  to  write 

and  edit  text,  bill  accounts,  set  type,  and  sell  ads— the 
Newsibuch  PC  is  equally  adept  with  MS-DOS* 
application  software! 


Now  Serving  the  Future 

■  Fast,  flexible  and  secure,  our  Mycro-Comp  Series 
4000  System  Server  provides  every  user  in  your 
operation  full  publishing  functionality.  Plus,  upgrade 
and  add-on  as  you  grow,  the  migration  path  and  ability 
to  expand  already  exist  in  the  server— 32-bit  micro¬ 
processor  technology  and  industry  standard  data  base. 

Mjddi^AdsFasy 

■  Mycro-Comp  AdWriter,  Mycro-Telds  production 
room  in  a  keyboard,  accepts  input  from  scanners,  CD- 
ROM  units.,  .and  your  ad  staffs  imagination.  AdWriter 
runs  on  the  Apple*  Macintosh^”  and  drives  PostScript 
output  devices.  It  takes  display  ads  from  concept  to 
camera-ready  in  minutes. 


Can  1-800-835-2055.  The  future^  at  Mycro-lek  now. 


9229  East  37th  St  North  •  Wichita,  KS  67226  •  (800)  835-2055  •  (316)  636-5000  •  TLX  29801 1  MYCXOTEK  WIC  •  fAX  (316)  636-5007 
O  1989  Mycro-lek,  Inc.  •  Mycro-Comp  is  a  trademaik  of  Mycro-Tek,  Inc.  ■  Apple  and  Macintosh  ate  trademarks  of  Apple  Compute^  Inc 
MS-OOS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ■  PostScript  is  a  registered  trademaik  of  Adobe  Systems,  Inc. 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


False  obit  is  not 
libelous,  court  says 

An  obituary  on  a  living  person  does 
note  harm  the  individual’s  reputation 
and  thus  is  not  libelous,  New  Jersey’s 
Supreme  Court  says. 

“Death  is  a  natural  state  and 
demeans  no  one,’’  the  court  said  Aug. 
8  in  a  6-0  decision  affirming  lower 
court  rulings  against  a  family  that 
sued  the  biweekly  Princeton  Packet 
for  printing  the  obituary  in  1985  of  a 
woman  who  had  not  died. 

One  year  after  publication  of  the 
obituary  of  Marcy  Decker,  the 
woman,  her  son  and  her  mother  sued 
for  defamation  and  emotional  dis¬ 
tress. 

The  former  Princeton  resident  said 
the  distress  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
her  job  and  aided  her  ex-husband’s 
battle  to  gain  custody  of  the  couple’s 
child. 

The  newspaper  had  said  that  it 
received  the  information  from  an 
unsigned  news  release. 

The  employee  who  normally  han¬ 
dled  obituaries  testified  she  would 
have  called  the  family  to  verify  an 
unsigned  obituary,  but  that  she  was 
on  vacation  and  other  people  in  the 
office  did  not  know  the  procedure. 

—  AP 

Small  seeks  source, 
judge  delays  action 

A  federal  judge  has  delayed  an 
attempt  by  United  Press  International 
to  make  the  publisher  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.’s  morning  newspaper  name  the 
source  for  disparaging  comments 
about  a  former  UPI  president. 

The  comments  from  an  unidentified 
source  were  printed  in  a  September 
1984  story  in  The  Tennessean  about 
the  firing  of  William  J.  Small  as  head 
of  the  wire  service. 

Small  later  sued  UPI  for  $10  mil¬ 
lion,  alleging  breach  of  contract.  He 
also  claimed  that  UPI  and  several  of 
its  executives  libeled  him  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  reasons  for  his  departure. 

John  Seigenthaler,  Tennessean 
chairman,  publisher  and  editor,  said 
in  court  papers  filed  Aug.  10  that  Ten¬ 
nessee  law  allowed  the  newspaper  to 
withhold  the  name  of  the  source  for 
the  1984  story. 

The  article  quoted  the  source  as 
saying  that  Small  had  failed  “to  per¬ 
form  in  a  manner  expected  of  the  chief 
operating  officer.  He  did  not  live  up  to 


expectations.”  The  story  also  quoted 
the  source  as  saying  Small  “was 
spending  too  much  time  jet-setting 
around  the  world  and  hobnobbing 
with  royalty  ...” 

Small  was  hired  as  president  of  UPI 
in  September  1982.  His  contract  ran 
until  Dec.  31,  1989,  according  to  the 
court  papers. 

Sm^l  claimed  in  his  lawsuit  that  the 
defendants  conspired  to  force  him  to 
quit.  He  was  fired  when  he  refused, 
he  said. 

The  subpoena,  issued  Aug.  1, 
ordered  Seigenthaler  to  appear  on 
Aug.  15  with  all  documents  relating  to 
statements  attributed  to  the  unnamed 
source. 

District  Judge  John  T.  Nixon  on 
Aug.  11  ordered  the  deposition 
delayed  while  he  decides  whether  to 
quash  the  subpoena. 

The  state  law  cited  by  Seigenthaler 
says  that  reporters  cannot  be  re¬ 
quired  by  government  bodies  to  dis¬ 
close  “any  information  or  the  source 
of  any  information  procured  for  publi¬ 
cation  or  broadcast.” 

—  AP 

Media  organizations 
back  NBC  in  appeal 

NBC  has  been  joined  by  some  of 
the  nation’s  top  news  organizations  in 
appealing  the  network’s  multimillion- 
dollar  libel  loss  to  entertainer  Wayne 
Newton. 

A  federal  jury  in  Las  Vegas 
awarded  Newton  $19.3  million  in 
damages  over  allegations  that  NBC 
libeled  Newton  by  linking  him  to  mob 
figures. 

A  federal  judge  later  reduced  the 
award  to  $5.3  million. 

NBC  has  appealed  the  verdict  to 
the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
saying  the  award  to  Newton  was 
“excesssive  and  insupportable.” 

Other  networks,  national  newspa¬ 
per  groups  and  journalism  associa¬ 
tions  have  joined  NBC  in  the  apical 
and  filed  “friends  of  the  court”  briefs 
last  month. 

Among  them  were  CBS,  Capital 
Cities/ABC  and  Fox  Broadcasting, 
whose  lawyers  argued  that  viewers’ 
impressions  should  not  open  a  media 
organization  to  liability. 

Also  filing  briefs  were  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  the  New  York  Times  Co.,  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  Copley  Press  and 
Chronicle  Publishing. 

Newton’s  attorney,  Morton 
Galane,  said  he  consented  to  the  other 


media  supporting  NBC  so  the  appeals 
court  could  be  “presented  with  all 
possible  arguments.” 

Newton  sued  NBC  after  the  net¬ 
work  broadcast  a  series  of  stories 
entitled  “Wayne  Newton  and  the 
Law”  beginning  in  1980. 

Galane  argued  in  the  trial  that  the 
NBC  reports  left  the  false  impression 
that  Newton’s  purchase  of  the  Alad¬ 
din  Hotel  was  linked  to  the  mob. 

—  AP 

Woman  sues  over 
pregnancy  article 

An  Ohio  woman  has  filed  a  $3- mil¬ 
lion  libel  lawsuit  against  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  claiming  the 
newspaper  defamed  her  in  a  story  in 
which  it  reported  she  was  impreg¬ 
nated  by  Attorney  General  Charlie 
Brown. 

Brenda  K.  Simon,  a  former  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  West  Virginia  attorney 
general’s  office,  also  said  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  inaccurate  in  reporting  that 
she  demanded  $50,000  from  Brown  to 
keep  her  quiet  about  the  pregnancy 
and  a  subsequent  abortion. 

Brown  also  has  denied  the  allega¬ 
tions  in  the  Gazette  story. 

“I  regret  that  publication  caused 
Mrs.  Simon  embarrassment,”  said 
Don  Marsh,  Gazette  editor,  in  the 
Aug.  12  editions  of  the  paper.  “We 
tried  to  contact  her  but  were  unable  to 
locate  her.” 

The  newspaper,  citing  unnamed 
sources,  reported  that  Simon  asked 
Brown  for  $50,000  in  May  1986  to 
keep  quiet  about  her  pregnancy  and 
subsequent  abortion  in  Cincinnati. 

Simon  said  she  became  pregnant  in 
December  1985  or  January  1986  by 
her  husband  and  that  she  had  a  girl, 
Laura  Elizabeth,  bom  July  16,  1986, 
in  Charleston.  She  said  the  girl  died  of 
a  rare  illness  the  next  day. 

Simon’s  lawyer  supplied  copies  of 
the  birth  and  death  certificates  and 
said  the  story  was  easy  to  disprove  by 
a  simple  check  in  the  records  at  the 
Kanawha  County  Courthouse. 

The  lawyer,  Monty  Preiser,  said 
she  never  asked  for  money  and  as  far 
as  he  knew  Brown  never  offered  her 
any  money.  Asked  if  the  two  had  an 
affair,  Preiser  said,  “It’s  not  impor¬ 
tant.” 

The  suit  seeks  $I  million  in  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  and  $2  million  in 
punitive  damages. 

—  AP 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Marty  Petty,  deputy  executive 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant  since 
1986,  has  been  named  associate 
publisher  for  projects  and  planning. 
She  is  a  vice  president  of  the  Courant 
and  a  member  of  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Petty  reports  directly  to  Michael 
J.  Davies,  editor  and  publisher.  Her 
primary  duty  initially  will  be  oversee¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  expanded  local  news 
and  advertising  program.  Other 
duties  include  evaluating  potential 
new  business  and  news  ventures  and 
representing  the  Courant  in  news 
organizations  and  other  groups. 

Petty  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  a  master’s  in  manage¬ 
ment  from  Hartford  Graduate  Center. 
She  joined  the  newspaper  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  1983  from  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times. 

*  *  * 

Three  veteran  journalists  have 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Morning  News  Tribune. 
They  are: 

Greg  Anderson  as  director  of  pho¬ 
tography;  Jerry  Uhrhammer  as 
head  of  the  investigative  reporter 
team;  and  Bart  Ripp,  as  feature 
writer  and  restaurant  columnist  for 
Soundlife,  the  paper’s  new  daily  fea¬ 
ture  magazine. 

Anderson,  most  recently  assistant 
director  of  photography  with  the 
Detroit  News,  previously  was  in  man¬ 
agement  and  photography  positions 
at  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News  and  the 
Miami  Herald. 

Uhrhammer,  a  former  president  of 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
Inc. ,  most  recently  was  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  and  earlier  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard  and  the 


WHAT  IS  YOUR 
newspaper  WORTH? 

OUR  EVALUATIONS 
ARE  niOFESSIONAL 
AND  CONFIDENTIAL. 


CaU  Chuck  Beiky 

C.  Berfcy  &  Associates  Inc. 
Consultants  •  Appraisers  •  Brokers 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy  •  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
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Orange  County  Register,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif. 

Ripp  spent  the  past  16  years  with 
papers  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  where 
he  was  syndicated  nationally  as  a 
humor  and  general  assignment  writer. 

*  *  * 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers 
Inc.  annnounced  the  appointment  of 
Michael  Burlingame  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Journal-Gazette  and 
Michael  McCaffrey  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  News-Sentinel. 

The  company  publishes  both  news¬ 
papers  in  a  JOA  partnership  with  the 
Journal-Gazette  Company  and 
Kni^t-Ridder  Inc. 

Prior  to  Fort  Wayne,  Burlingame 
was  circulation  director  of  the  Centre 
Daily  Times,  State  College,  Pa. 
McCaffrey  joined  the  newspapers  in 
1987  as  state  circulation  manager 
after  working  in  sales  and  distribution 
with  the  Miami  Herald  Publishing 
Company. 

Also  the  company  announced 
appointment  of  Betsy  Zimmerman  to 
circulation  manager/marketing  with  a 
number  of  increased  responsibilities. 
She  has  been  circulation  manager/ 
planning  and  operations  since  joining 
the  staff  last  June  from  circulation 
director  of  the  Duluth  News-Tribune. 
*  *  * 

Jim  Swenson,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph 
Herald,  has  been  promoted  to  sports 
editor.  He  succeeds  Hal  Lager- 
STROM,  who  remains  on  staff  as  senior 
sportswriter  until  his  retirement 
planned  for  late  1990. 

«  *  * 

Mike  McGraw,  for  nearly  five 
years  labor  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  has  left  Connecticut  to 
return  to  his  native  Kansas  City  as  an 
investigative  reporter  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 


Henry  M.  Freeman,  managing  edi¬ 
tor/sports  for  USA  Today,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News  Journal,  succeeding  J.  Donald 
Brandt,  who  joins  USA  Today’s  edi¬ 
torial  board  in  an  expanded  role  as  a 
regional  editor.  Brandt  also  becomes 
a  member  of  Gannett  Co.’s  corporate 
news  staff. 

Freeman  joined  USA  Today  in  1982 
as  a  planning  editor  and  previously 
was  assistant  managing  editor  at  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune.  He  had 
served  as  assistant  sports  editor  at  the 
News  Journal  in  1976-79  and  prior  to 
that  held  editing  posts  at  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.C.)  News  and  the  Anderson 
(S.C.)  News-Leader.  His  wife,  the 
former  Margaret  Crabree,  was 
assistant  features  editor  at  the  News 
Journal  before  moving  to  Oakland. 

Brandt,  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
paper  since  1983,  previously  held 
various  editing  posts,  including  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor,  associate  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Morning 
News.  He  was  with  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers  prior  to  Wilming¬ 
ton. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Meany,  general  manager  of 
the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star 
since  1985  and  previously  circulation 
manager,  has  been  named  publisher- 
general  manager  of  the  Leavenworth 
(Kan.)  Daily  Times.  He  succeeds  J.H. 
Johnston  III,  who  is  returning  to  the 
Times’  newsroom  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  «  * 

Phil  Drake,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  biweekly  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Leader,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Glendale  News  Press. 

In  another  promotion  announced 
by  James  E.  Gressinger,  News  Press 
publisher,  veteran  newsman  Al  Frie- 
DENTHAL  takes  over  the  Burbank 
operation. 
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DENNIS  R.  RYERSON,  managing 
editor  for  news  at  the  Denver  Post,  is 
moving  to  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  on  Sept.  7.  He 
succeeds  James  S.  Flonsburg,  who 
stepped  down  in  May  to  become  o 
Register  columnist. 

Ryerson,  currently  president  of  the 
Notional  Conference  of  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers,  was  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  1984-85 
and  held  the  some  position  at  the  Van¬ 
couver  (Wash.)  Columbian  in  1977-83. 

A  native  of  Kelley,  Iowa,  he 
attended  Iowa  State  University  and  the 
University  of  Northern  Iowa  and  his 
first  journalism  experience  was  as  news 
director  of  a  radio  station  in  Boone. 


Russell  A.  Mills,  publisher  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  since  1986,  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Southham 
Newspaper  Group,  Toronto,  as  of 
Sept.  1  in  an  announcement  by  John 
P.  Fisher,  president  of  Southam  Inc. 

Mills  succeeded  Paddy  Sherman, 
who  moved  to  Vancouver  as  chair¬ 
man  of  Pacific  Press  Limited, 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver  Sun  and 
The  Province,  for  the  group. 

Mills  earlier  served  as  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Citizen  and  is 
being  succeeded  in  Ottawa  by  Clark 
W.  Davey,  publisher  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette. 

Davey  has  had  a  long  career  in 
Canadian  journalism,  notably  with 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and  the 
Vancouver  Sun.  He  is  being  replaced 
in  Montreal  by  David  W.  Perks, 
Southam’ s  vice  president  of  finance 
and  administration. 

*  *  « 

Jay  Sharbutt,  who  has  covered 
television  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
since  1983,  joins  the  Associated  Press 
New  York-based  television  staff  on 
Sept.  4  as  the  lead  writer,  covering  all 
aspects  of  the  industry. 

The  staff  is  expanding  to  two  writ¬ 
ers,  with  Scott  Williams,  now  a 
national  editor  in  New  York,  transfer¬ 
ring  to  the  television  beat  later  this 
year.  He  has  supervised  filing  of  the 
national  news  report  and  handled  fea¬ 
ture  writing  assignments. 

Sharbutt  succeeds  Kathryn 
Baker,  who  resigned  to  pursue  a 
fiee-lance  writing  career.  Jerry  Buck 
continues  as  a  television  writer  in  Los 
Angeles  where  John  Horn  also  cov¬ 
ers  television  as  part  of  a  general 
entertainment  beat. 

Sharbutt  is  returning  to  the  beat  he 
covered  in  1972-78.  He  subsequently 
was  drama  critic  until  1983  when  he 
moved  to  the  Times.  Previously  in  his 


AP  career,  Sharbutt  was  a  newsman 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Washington, 
Los  Angeles  and  in  Saigon  during  the 
Vietnam  War. 

*  *  * 

William  Zimmerman  has  joined 
New  York  Newsday  as  a  news  editor 
in  the  business  section.  He  previously 
was  deputy  Sunday  business  editor 
for  the  New  York  Times  and  prior  to 
that,  editor  and  senior  vice  president 
of  the  daily,  America  Banker,  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Steinmetz  Jr.,  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times  since  1987,  has  been  promoted 
to  city  editor,  succeeding  Michael 
Reiter,  who  resigned  to  join  the  com¬ 
munications  department  of  Texaco 
Inc. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Keepnews  joined  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  as  a  copy 
editor.  He  was  the  senior  editor  of 
Billboard  magazine  and  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  at  Record  World  and  Jazz  maga¬ 
zines  and  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Post. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
VENORA  WILUAAiSON 

H.  Grahmam  Woodlief,  vice 
president  and  business  manager  of 
Richmond  Newspapers  Inc.,  is  now 
vice  president  for  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  of  Media  General  Inc. 

Also,  Joseph  M.  Porter  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Richmond  Newspapers  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  and  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch. 

Woodlief’s  promotion  was 
announced  by  Media  General  presi¬ 
dent  James  S.  Evans  at  the  same  time 
the  company  reported  that  Gerald 
W.  Estes,  senior  vice  president  for 
the  newspaper  and  cable  divisions, 
was  retiring  on  Sept.  1. 

Succeeding  Woodlief  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  is  Albert 
T.  August  III,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  director  of  Richmond 
Newspapers. 

Alf  (Joodykoontz,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  daily  papers,  was  named 
senior  vice  president  of  Richmond 
Newspapers,  and  Roger  H.  Clapp, 
advertising  director,  was  promoted  to 
vice  president  and  advertising  direc- 


At  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  Joel 
Sartore  has  been  promoted  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  photography  and  Peter  Ellis 
has  been  named  metro  editor. 

Sartore  joined  the  staff  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  in  1985  and  was  promoted  to 
assistant  photo  editor  in  1988.  He  has 
won  a  number  of  honors,  including  an 
award  of  excellence  in  the  1988  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Year  sponsored  by  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Ellis,  most  recently  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  is 
responsible  for  the  Eagle-Beacon’s 
local/state  news  section  and  super¬ 
vises  assignment  editors. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has 
made  a  series  of  executive  promo¬ 
tions,  announced  by  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager 
EuGene  Falk,  reflecting  consolida¬ 
tion  of  some  company  functions. 

Steven  Rossi,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/finance,  was  named  senior  vice 
president, finance,  systems  and  legal. 
Bob  Mies,  director  of  finance,  was 
promoted  to  vice  president  and  con¬ 
troller,  reporting  to  Rossi.  Also 
reporting  to  Rossi  will  be  Joseph  D. 
Priory,  vice  president/legal  affairs, 
and  Dick  Jablonski,  vice  president/ 
systems  and  technical  services. 

David  Sharp,  manager  of  financial 
planning,  was  promoted  to  assistant 
director  of  financial  planning  and 
reports  to  Mies. 

Also,  Theresa  M.  McCoy,  direc¬ 
tor  of  financial  services,  assumes  the 
additional  title  and  responsibility  of 
assistant  to  the  general  manager. 

Ed  Poletti,  director  of  planning/ 
administration  who  previously 
assisted  Falk,  resumes  his  responsi¬ 


bilities  in  the  production  department, 
working  with  John  Dennan,  who 
joined  PNI  in  July  as  vice  president/ 
production,  and  Larry  Marbert, 
vice  president/operations  and 
research  and  project  manager  for 
PNI’s  proposed  new  printing  facility 
in  Upper  Merion  Township. 


Sal  Recchi  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel's  weekly  magazine, 
Florida,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
Sunday  edition. 

Formerly  assistant  metropolitan 
editor  at  the  Sentinel,  he  joined  the 
staff  in  July  1987,  having  previously 
served  as  city  editor  for  the  Tallahas¬ 
see  Democrat  and  the  Boca  Raton 
News.  Recchi  is  a  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  with  a  history  minor  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida. 


James  R.  Hettinger,  a  city  editor 
at  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  has 
been  appointed  deputy  director  of  the 
John  S.  Knight  Fellowships  for  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  effective  with  the  new 
academic  year.  He  succeeds  Harry 


OBITUARIES 


W.A.  Casselman,  86,  former 
executive  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  died  Aug.  19  at  Champlain 
Valley  Physicians  Hospital  in  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.Y.,  of  complications  from 
pulmonary  fibrosis.  He  lived  in  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  N.Y. 

Casselman  was  a  veteran  of  50 
years  in  the  newspaper  business, 
having  worked  at  several  newspapers 
in  Wisconsin  and  Maryland  before 
joining  the  News. 

He  became  managing  editor  in  1963 
and  executive  editor  in  1966.  Cassel¬ 
man  retired  two  years  later  but  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  consultant.  In  197 1 ,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett  Memorial  Corporation,  a 
private  foundation  providing  financial 
aid  and  scholarships  for  families  of 
newspeople. 


He  had  joined  the  Bulletin  in  1%6, 
covering  varied  and  controversial 
subjects.  He  started  his  career  with 
Gannett  News  Service,  working  in 
Trenton  and  Albany,  N.Y. 

Cunningham  moved  to  Washington 
after  the  Bulletin  died  and  served  as 
an  investigator  for  the  House  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Commerce,  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  Tourism  briefly  and  moved 
to  the  Washington  Times,  writing  for 
the  national  and  foreign  desks  before 
moving  to  Insight  in  1985. 

He  held  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see  and  completed  a  Fellowship  in 
Urban  Affairs  under  a  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  grant  at  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 


Miles  Cunningham,  59,  who  was 
an  investigative,  political  and  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  reporter  for  Gannett 
News  Service  and  then  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  before  he 
joined  the  Washington  Times  and 
Insight  magazine,  died  July  24  at  his 
Alexandria,  Va.,  home  after  a  long 
fight  against  stomach  cancer. 

He  was  the  Bulletin’s  bureau  chief 
in  Trenton,  where  he  covered  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  and  state 
politics  until  the  paper  folded  in  1982. 


Christopher  W.  French,  49,  a 
newsman  and  administrator  for  23 
years  with  the  Associated  Press,  was 
found  dead  at  his  home  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  on  Aug.  25  by  his  wife,  Sarah, 
when  she  returned  from  visiting  rela¬ 
tives  out  of  state.  The  cause  of  death 
was  not  determined  immediately. 

French,  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  Stylebook  since  1980,  was  an 
arbiter  of  journalistic  style  for  news 
media  across  the  country.  He  updated 
the  manual  annually  to  include  new 
subject  areas  and  changing  usages. 


N.  Press,  who  is  retiring  after  more 
than  20  years  with  the  midcareer  sab¬ 
batical  program. 

Bettinger,  city  editor  of  a.m.  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Mercury  News,  has  been 
on  the  staff  since  1984  and  also  has 
served  as  night  city  editor,  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics  editor,  and  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  p.m.  editions. 

A  graduate  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  with  a  major  in  anthropology,  he 
studied  20th  century  U.S.  history  and 
literature  at  Stanford  as  a  professional 
journalism  fellow  in  1982-83. 


Leslie  B.  Call,  formerly  market¬ 
ing  manager  of  La  Opinion,  Los 
Angeles,  recently  joined  the  Marin 
Independent  Journal,  Novato,  Calif, 
as  director  of  marketing  services. 

Frank  J.  Hoenig,  formerly  pro¬ 
duction  director  at  Pioneer  Press, 
Wilmette,  Ill.,  and  publisher  at  the 
Mansfield  (Ohio)  News  Journal,  was 
named  production  director  of  the 
paper;  and  Glenn  D.  Sevrens,  a  for¬ 
mer  financial  analyst  at  IBM,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.Y.,  was  named  controller. 


He  joined  AP  in  1966  in  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  bureau  and  was  named  state 
editor,  based  in  Nashville,  in  1972. 
French  moved  to  the  central  news 
desk  in  New  York  City  as  a  national 
editor  and  supervisor  two  years  later 
and  since  1981  had  been  general  desk 
administrative  assistant  for  technol¬ 
ogy. 


Herbert  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  78,  who 
was  an  Associated  Press  newsman 
over  1 1  years  before  and  after  World 
War  II,  died  Aug.  17  of  a  heart  attack 
at  his  Highland,  N.Y.,  home. 

He  joined  AP  in  New  Haven  in  1937 
and  then  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  and  rejoined  AP  in  1945 
on  the  foreign  news  and  financial 
desks.  He  moved  to  a  public  relations 
post  at  Sylvania,  later  called  GTE,  in 
1951  and  retired  in  1975. 


Richard  C.  Sheldon,  70,  a  retired 
Ford  Foundation  executive  and  ear¬ 
lier  director  of  marketing  and 
research  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  died  Aug.  16  in  a  boating 
accident  off  Mount  Desert  Island, 
Maine. 

He  was  former  director  of  the 
foundation’s  office  of  the  arts  and 
retired  to  Maine  in  1985. 
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Delaware  judge 
drops  charges 

A  Kent  County  (Del.)  Superior 
Court  judge  dropped  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  Wilmington 
News  Journal,  and  one  of  its  editors 
and  a  photographer  who  took  pictures 
of  jurors  in  a  murder  trial. 

Judge  Henry  du  Pont  Ridgely 
vacated  his  order  to  show  why  they 
should  not  be  held  in  contempt  for 
photographing  the  jury  in  the  first- 
degree  murder  trial  of  Joyce  Lynch 
after  he  had  signed  an  order  prohibit¬ 
ing  photographs. 

Under  orders  from  editor  J.  Donald 
Brandt,  a  photographer  took  pictures 
of  the  jurors  in  the  murder  trial  of 
Joyce  Lynch  as  they  boarded  a  bus 
June  21.  The  jurors  had  been  seques¬ 
tered  as  they  began  deliberations. 

—  AP 

Research  group 
qualifies  for 
press  Fol  rates 

The  National  Security  Archives,  a 
nonprofit  group  that  compiles  docu¬ 
ments  on  national  security  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  issues,  won  a  ruling  from 


the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  that  it 
qualifies  for  the  discount  rates  given 
to  news  organizations  requesting 
documents  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Daily  News  denied 
grand  jury  report 

A  Manhattan  appeals  court  has 
ruled  that  the  special  state  prosecu¬ 
tor’s  office  does  not  have  to  let  the 
New  York  Daily  News  see  records 
regarding  its  probe  into  grand  jury 
leaks  in  the  Tawana  Brawley  case. 

The  5-0  decision  by  the  state 
Supreme  Court’s  Appellate  Division 
reversed  a  March  1  ruling  by  Justice 
Irma  Vidal  Santaella.  She  had 
ordered  the  office  of  then-Special 
Prosecutor  Charles  J.  Hynes  to 
release  to  the  News  sworn  deposi¬ 
tions  of  22  members  of  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert  Abram’s  staff. 

Arthur  Browne,  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  News,  said,  “We  are 
studying  the  possibility  of  an  appeal.’’ 
He  refused  to  comment  further. 

The  News,  according  to  its  court 
papers,  had  sought  “information 
regarding  the  allegedly  improper  dis¬ 
closure’’  of  grand  jury  testimony  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 


Sept.  27,  1988. 

Santaella  ordered  the  names  of 
Abrams’  staffers  deleted  from  the 
transcripts  and  gave  Hynes  20  days  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  News. 

But  the  appeals  court  found  the 
state’s  Freedom  of  Information  Law 
exempts  the  records  from  disclosure 
because  they  were  compiled  for  a  law- 
enforcement  investigation  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  grand  jury.  Grand  jury 
material  is  secret. 

The  grand  jury’s  investigation 
involved  allegations  by  Tawana 
Brawley,  a  black,  Wappinger  Falls, 
N.Y.,  teenager  who  said  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1987  that  she  had  been  abducted 
and  sexually  abused  by  several  white 
men. 

On  Oct.  6,  1988,  the  grand  jury 
released  a  report  saying  it  found  no 
basis  to  indict  anyone  in  connection 
with  the  alleged  attack. 

The  New  York  Times  article  on  the 
secret  grand  jury  proceedings  more 
than  a  week  before  the  report  was 
released  resulted  in  the  Daily  News 
suit. 

Abrams  asked  Hynes  to  probe  the 
leak.  Hynes  subsequently  concluded 
that  he  did  not  have  enough  informa¬ 
tion  to  present  a  case  to  a  grand  jury. 

—  AP 
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Ownership  changes 


Garden  State  Newspapers,  an 
affiliate  of  Houston-based 
MediaNews  Group,  has  reached  an 
agreement  to  acquire  the  19,099-cir¬ 
culation  Las  Cruces  (N.M.)  Sun  News 
and  the  24,948-circulation  Potomac 
News  in  Woodbridge,  Va.,  which 
includes  the  weekly  St^ord  Sun  and 
the  Quantico  Sentry,  from  Worrell 
Enterprises  of  Charlottesville,  Va. 

No  purchase  price  was  announced, 
but  published  reports  said  Garden 
State  was  estimated  to  have  paid 
some  $7S  million. 

William  Dean  Singleton,  vice- 
chairman  of  Garden  State  Newspa¬ 
pers,  also  announced  that  Garden 
State  will  sell  its  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
daily,  the  nearly  28,000-circulation 
Journal-News  and  weeklies  in  Oxford, 
Mason  and  Fairfield,  Ohio,  to  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers. 

George  Williams  will  remain 
publisher  of  the  Las  Cruces  Sun 
News,  and  Peter  Bernhard,  publisher 
of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  will 
become  publisher  of  the  Potomac 
News. 

Garden  State  Newspapers  Inc.  is 
owned  by  Singleton,  'Richard  B. 
Scudder  of  Navesink,  N.J.,  and 
Media  General  Inc.  of  Richmond,  Va. 
Garden  State  owns  19  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  IS  weeklies  in  nine  states, 
while  MediaNews  owns  four  dailies 
and  14  weeklies  in  four  states. 

Worrell  Enterprises  is  a  privately 
held  diversified  corporation  which 
owns  and  manages  over  70  daily, 
weekly  and  free-circulation  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  country. 

Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.,  a  New 
York-based  investment  bank,  repre¬ 
sented  Worrell  Enterprises  in  the 
transaction. 

*  *  * 

The  McCook  Daily  Gazette  Inc. 
has  purchased  the  Citizen-Patriot  of 
Atwood,  Kan.,  from  Marjorie  M. 
Crabb,  effective  July  14.  No  purchase 
price  was  announced. 

The  McCook  Daily  Gazette  Inc. 
also  owns  and  operates  the  Daily 
Gazette  of  McCook,  Neb.,  the  Free 
Press  of  Colby,  Kan. ,  the  Daily  News 
of  Goodland,  Kan.,  and  the  Sherman 
County  (Kan.)  Herald.  Its  parent 
company  is  Gozia/Driver  Media  Inc. 
of  Springfield,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

The  8,S00-daily-circulation  Para- 
gould  (Ark.)  Daily  Press,  owned  by 


the  Wulfekuhler  family,  is  being  sold 
to  the  Paxton  family,  which  owns  the 
Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed. 

Publisher  Fred  Wulfekuhler  and  his 
daughter,  Susan  Kleihauer,  who  is 
editor  of  the  Daily  Press,  will  step 
down  when  the  sale  is  completed. 

<■  *  I! 

Ben  and  Lucy  Colby  have  sold  the 
Lyon  County  Reporter,  Rock  Rapids, 
Iowa,  to  David  and  Judy  Enerson. 

Robert  N.  Bolitho,  of  Bolitho-Ster- 
ling  Newspaper  Services,  Kansas 
City  and  Bolivar,  Mo.,  handled  the 
sale. 

*  * 

Bee  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  7, 500- weekly-circulation  New¬ 
town  {Cotm.)  Bee,  has  acquired  the 
2, 700- weekly-circulation  Town  Times 
in  Waterbury ,  Conn. ,  from  owner  and 
publisher  William  E.  Simmons  for 
undisclosed  terms. 

Simmons  intends  to  retire. 

If  *  * 

Ron  Mix,  a  former  editor  of  the 
dailies  in  Dixon  and  Freeport,  Ill.,  has 
acquired  an  interest  in  North  Scott 
Publishing,  Inc.,  in  Chafee,  Mo.  and 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
North  Scott  County  News  with  3,000 
weekly  circulation. 

*  If 

The  Coquille  Valley  Sentinel  in 
Coquille,  Ore.,  has  been  sold  to  G. 
Frederick  Taylor  of  Coos  Bay,  Ore. 

T  iylor,  who  publishes  Prime  Time, 
a  monthly  for  senior  citizens,  was 
formerly  executive  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

*  *  ■!■ 

Bruce  Poor  has  sold  the  assets  of 
the  weekly  Nantucket  (Mass.)  Beacon 
to  Edward  Leach,  owner  of  the 
McCormick  (S.C.)  Messenger  and 
former  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Monadnock  Ledger  of  Peterborough, 
N.H. 

Poor  founded  and  began  publishing 
the  Beacon  about  five  months  ago  in 
competition  with  the  Inquirer  &  Mir¬ 
ror,  which  has  been  in  business  for 
more  than  100  years. 

*  *  * 

A  Cincinnati-based  investment 
group  has  purchased  five  weekly 
newspapers  serving  the  central  Vir¬ 
ginia  counties  of  Henrico,  Gooch¬ 
land,  Chesterfield  and  Hanover. 

Central  Virginia  Publishing,  an 
affiliate  of  Reynolds,  DeWitt  &  Co., 


purchased  the  Henrico  County  Line, 
Chesterfield  Gazette,  Mechanicsville 
Local,  Goochland  Gazette  and  the 
Value  Exchange  for  undisclosed 
terms. 

Publisher  Robert  Beck  and  editor 
Jeffrey  Byrd  will  continue  in  their 
present  positions. 

Reynolds,  DeWitt  through  other 
subsidiaries  owns  the  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  Sun  in  Arlington  and  recently 
bought  the  five  Gazette  newspapers  in 
Fairfax  and  Loudoun  counties. 

Reynolds,  DeWitt  also  owns  sev¬ 
eral  radio  stations  and  cable  systems, 
m  *  * 

The  paid-weekly-circulation  Bucks- 
port  (Maine)  Free  Press  was  sold  by 
publisher  Philip  W.  Buxton  to  compa¬ 
nies  headed  by  Emily  Saltonstall 
which  publish  the  Bar  Harbor  Times 
and  the  Belfast  Republican  Journal  in 
Maine. 

L.  Barry  French  of  Assonet, 
Mass.,  represented  the  seller. 

«  *  * 

Three  Massachusetts  newspapers, 
the  Revere  Reporter,  Winthrop 
Reporter  and  East  Boston  Reporter, 
were  sold  in  June  by  Reporter  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.  to  Journal  Transcript 
Newspapers,  headed  by  Neil  Collins 
and  Mary  L.N.  McGrew. 

With  this  transaction.  Journal 
Transcript  will  publish  eight  news¬ 
papers. 

Charles  Anderson  Jr.,  president  of 
Reporter  Publications,  will  continue 
as  publisher;  Charles  Anderson  III 
will  continue  as  advertising  manager; 
and  Carl  Anderson  will  continue  as 
editor. 

L.  Barry  French  of  Assonet, 
Mass.,  represented  the  sellers. 

N.J.  man  charged 
after  police  read 
of  arrest  in  paper 

A  Bayonne,  N.J.,  man  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  breaking  into  a 
home  after  police  reportedly  read 
about  the  man’s  arrest  on  drug 
charges  in  an  article  in  The  Record  of 
Hackensack,  N.J. 

Police  had  been  searching  for  Eric 
Stein,  24,  when  they  read  an  article 
in  the  paper  that  he  had  been  jailed  on 
drug  charges.  The  Record  reported. 
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A  battle  over  names 

Arizona  board  of  regents  sues  two  newspapers  to  block  the 
disclosure  of  the  names  of  candidates  for  university  presidency 


The  Arizona  board  of  regents  has 
sued  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Mesa  Tribune  to  block  the  disclosure 
of  the  names  of  14  of  17  candidates  for 
the  presidency  of  Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  newspapers,  which  have 
accused  the  regents  of  violating  the 
state’s  open  records  law  by  withhold¬ 
ing  public  information,  managed  to 
get  the  names  of  the  14  finalists  but 
said  the  r6sum6  information  on  their 
applications  had  been  blacked  out. 
llie  papers  published  the  names  of  all 
17  finalists  and  their  university  affilia¬ 
tions. 

The  legal  battle  is  continuing  even 
though  the  regents  have  chosen  Lattie 
F.  Coor,  president  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Vermont,  as  the  new  head  of 
ASU. 

The  board  of  regents  had  declared 
the  candidate  pool  contained  “highly 
qualified  individuals’’  but  it  refused 
to  release  all  but  three  names,  ci¬ 
ting  privacy  concerns  and  potential 
damage  to  future  presidential  search¬ 
es. 

Soldier  of  Fortune 
verdict  overturned 

A  federal  appeals  court  has  over¬ 
turned  the  $9.4-million  award  to  the 
family  of  a  woman  murdered  by  a 
mercenary  hired  through  a  classified 
ad  in  Soldier  of  Fortune  magazine. 

The  magazine  had  been  ordered  to 
pay  $9.4  million  to  the  family  of 
Sandra  Black.  Black’s  husband,  Rob¬ 
ert,  was  convicted  of  hiring  John 
Wayne  Hem,  who  had  placed  an  ad  in 
the  magazine,  to  kill  his  wife.  Hera’s 
ad  solicited  “high-risk  assignments.’’ 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
5th  Circuit  in  New  Orleans  held  that 
holding  the  magazine  responsible  for 
the  murder  would  place  too  heavy  a 
burden  on  publishers  to  screen  ambig¬ 
uously  worded  ads. 

Published  reports  said  that 
although  the  magazine  argued  the 
original  judgment  against  it  violated 
its  First  Amendment  right  to  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  three-judge  appeals 
panel  based  its  unanimous  ruling  on 
Texas  liability  law. 


The  regents  claim  they  are  not  obli¬ 
gated  under  Arizona’s  Public  Records 
Act  to  reveal  the  finalists’  names. 

In  their  suit  in  Maricopa  County 
Superior  Court,  the  regents  said  they 
understood  they  had  an  agreement 
with  the  Republic  and  Tribune  to 
release  only  a  “short  list’’  of  names. 

Republic  city  editor  Richard 
Robertson  said  the  papers  never 
agreed  to  such  an  arrangement. 

“They  said  they  would  give  us  dis¬ 
closure  when  they  got  to  the  finalists 
list,”  Robertson  told  E&P.  “We  had 
sought  early  access  to  the  selection 
process.” 

The  editor  said  the  choice  of  a  new 
ASU  president  was  an  important 
issue  in  the  state  because  of  criticism 
that  the  university  has  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  sports  over  academics 
and  over  its  record  on  hiring  minority 
faculty  and  administrators. 

In  response  to  the  board’s  lawsuit, 
the  two  newspapers  filed  a  Special 
Action  Petition  seeking  immediate 
access  to  the  unedited  r6sum^s  of  all 
17  finalists  for  the  job. 

Testifying  before  Judge  Elizabeth 
Stover,  who  is  hearing  the  case,  two 
former  members  of  the  board  of 
regents,  Jim  McNulty  and  Tom 
Chandler,  said  they  believed  the 
names  of  the  finalists  should  have 
been  disclosed. 

Both  said  they  had  participated  in 

AP  wins  access  to 
athletic  contracts 

The  Associated  Press  won  a  lawsuit 
seeking  access  to  athletic  officials’ 
contracts  at  North  Carolina’s  public 
universities. 

“Information  of  this  kind  which  is 
related  to  the  conduct  of  public  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  is  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  the  North  Carolina  Public  Rec¬ 
ords  Act,”  said  Judge  E.  Lynn  John¬ 
son  in  a  July  28  ruling. 

The  AP  had  filed  a  lawsuit  March  30 
against  Western  Carolina  University, 
East  Carolina  University,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington, 
UNC  at  Chapel  Hill  and  North  Car¬ 
olina  State  University. 


the  hiring  of  university  presidents 
while  they  were  regents  and  that  the 
names  of  the  candidates  were 
released  to  the  public  before  a  final 
choice  was  made. 

—  MX.  Stein 

Publisher  charged 
with  lewd  conduct 
tries  to  close  court 

Ironically,  when  the  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Springfield  (Vt.)  Reporter 
was  arraigned  recently  on  charges  he 
sexually  molested  children,  the 
publisher’s  attorney  sought  to  have 
the  courtroom  cleared  of  the  news 
media  and  to  have  the  case  docu¬ 
ments  sealed. 

According  to  local  newspaper 
reports,  the  attorney  for  George 
“Lee”  Maidrand  III  argued  that 
because  his  client  is  so  well-known  in 
the  community  a  fair  trial  would  not 
be  possible  in  light  of  the  excessive 
publicity. 

Judge  George  Ellison,  however, 
rejected  the  request  saying,  “The 
court  is  an  open  and  public  forum,” 
and  the  press  has  a  First  Amendment 
right  to  be  in  the  court  “even  if  it’s  the 
person  of  the  stature  of  Lee  Maid¬ 
rand,  and  we  make  no  exceptions.” 

Maidrand,  48,  pleaded  innocent  to 
two  counts  of  lewd  and  lascivious 
conduct.  The  former  selectman  is 
accused  of  exposing  himself  to  three 
boys,  aged  10,  11  and  15,  and  of  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  engage  in  sexual  acts. 

Snyder  named  AAF 
general  counsel 

Wallace  S.  Snyder  has  been 
appointed  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Advertising  Federation, 
effective  July  1.  He  will  retain  his 
present  title  of  senior  vice  president/ 
government  relations  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  heading  AAF  lobbying 
efforts  at  both  state  and  federal  levels. 

He  succeeds  William  Rogal,  who 
retired  as  AAF  legal  counsel  after  15 
years  of  service. 
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Coming  to  grips  with  on-iine  iibei 

Legal  responsibilities  remain  unclear  for 
newspapers  with  computer  bulletin  boards 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Presented  for  your  consideration: 
A  newspaper  offers  a  computer  bulle¬ 
tin  board  as  a  promotional  service.  An 
anonymous  user  leaves  a  scurrilous 
message  about  a  private  individual, 
'ne  individual  is  outraged. 

And  sues  —  who?  The  newspaper? 
Its  electronic  services  department? 
Nobody? 

On-line  libel  remains  a  legal  twilight 
zone  that  eludes  even  the  most  know¬ 
ledgeable  First  Amendment  attorneys 
and  scholars. 

Stanford  University’s  general 
counsel  Iris  Brest  concedes  there 
isn’t  much  expertise  available  about 
the  legal  aspects  of  bulletin  boards, 
and  she  is  one  of  the  few  lawyers  in 
the  nation  who  has  been  involved  in 
an  actual  case. 

“It  was  topically  interesting  but  not 
legally  interesting,’’  she  says  of  the 
recent  controversy. 

Stanford  sponsored  a  computer 
bulletin  board  that  included  a  section 
for  jokes. 

When  many  of  the  jokes  turned 
racist,  anti-Semitic  and  sexist,  how¬ 
ever,  Stanford  shut  the  section  down. 

Not  surprisingly  for  that  conten¬ 
tious  campus,  however,  an  uproar 
ensued,  focused  mostly  on  protests 
that  Sanford’s  action  amounted  to  a 
supression  of  academic  freedom. 

The  joke  bulletin  board  was  soon 
reinstated,  and  no  court  case  was  ever 
brought. 

That,  says  attorney  Brest  and 
numerous  academics,  is  the  rub  with 
on-line  libel  —  there  is  plenty  of  spe¬ 
culation  but  no  cases. 

“If  there  is  a  huge  body  or  even  a 
small  body  of  law  out  there,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.  I  think  people  are  just 
making  it  up  as  they  go  along,  at  the 
moment,’’  she  said. 

The  Held  is  so  new  that  even  a 
respected  First  Amendment  scholar 
such  as  Rodney  Smolla  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  concedes,  “This 
is  one  of  those  things  I  need  to  catch 
up  on  myself.” 

Still,  the  potential  legal  dangers  of 
bulletin  boards  were  brought  home 
most  starkly  in  recent  days  when  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  police  charged  two  men 


with  using  a  bulletin  board  in  a  plot  to 
find  a  boy  who  would  be  kidnapped, 
raped,  tortured  and  killed  in  a  “snuff” 
film. 

For  newspapers,  of  course,  libel  is 
the  biggest  fear. 

Though  the  legal  situation  there 
remains  cloudy,  there  are  some  indi¬ 
cations  that  on-line  libel  may  not  be  a 
big  problem. 

For  one  thing,  newspapers  can  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  very  well  simply  by 
monitoring  their  bulletin  board. 

Newsday,  for  instance,  has  run  a 
very  popular  board  —  the  Newsday 
Electronic  Bulletin  Board  —  for 
more  than  three  years  and  has  never 
had  a  problem. 


“Certainly  [libel]  was  a  considera¬ 
tion  when  we  started,”  said  Jim 
Garvey,  Newsday  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  services  manager. 

“But  what  we  do  is  treat  all  of  the 
contents  of  the  bulletin  board  just  as 
we  treat  the  contents  in  the  paper.  We 
use  the  same  standards,”  he  said. 

Newsday  personnel  check  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  every  day  but  have  not 
encountered  any  problems,  Garvey 
said. 

“Our  board  is  simply  presented  to 
the  consumer  as  a  very  serious 
board,”  he  said. 

There  is  no  “adults  only”  atmo¬ 
sphere  or  environments  that  would 
lend  themselves  to  material  that 
would  not  be  in  a  family  newspaper, 
he  said. 

More  broadly,  at  least  one  legal 
scholar  argues  that  electronic  bulle¬ 
tin  boards  by  their  very  nature  may  be 
nearly  libel-proof. 

M.  Ethan  Katsh,  who  teaches  in  the 
department  of  legal  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
argues  in  a  new  book  that  bulletin 
boards  and  other  personal  computer 
and  electronic  communications  will 


bring  dramatic  changes  to  law.  The 
book.  The  Electronic  Media  and  the 
Transformation  of  Law,  is  published 
by  the  Oxford  University  ftess. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Katsh 
argued  that  this  new  electronic  com¬ 
munication  strengthens  those  laws 
that  promote  free  speech,  and 
weakens  those  that  restrict  it. 

“There  are  two  sets  of  laws  in  this 
country,”  he  said.  “There  are  laws 
that  attempt  to  expand  information 
and  knowledge,  principially  the  First 
Amendment. 

“Then  we  have  a  whole  series  of 
laws  which  attempt  to  suppress  or 
restrict  information  and  knowledge  — 
privacy  law,  copyright  law,  obscen¬ 


ity  law.  And  libel  law  clearly  does 
that,”  Katsh  said. 

“My  point  in  the  book  is 
that  .  .  .  electronic  communications 
in  general  and  in  particular  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  communicating 
electronically  [by  many,  many 
people]  provides  support  for  those 
laws  that  seek  to  expand  information 
and  knowledge  —  and  present  a  lot  of 
challenges  to  all  those  other  catego¬ 
ries  that  seek  to  restrict  it,”  be  said. 

Electronic  bulletin  boards  are  an 
“excellent  example”  of  that,  Katsh 
said. 

“They  are  very  decentralized.  The 
large  multinational  corporations 
aren’t  going  to  control  them,  and  they 
present  an  extreme  challenge  to  libel 
and  privacy  laws:  How  are  you  going 
to  punish  someone  when  you  can’t 
track  down  the  source?”  he  asked. 

Further,  electronic  bulletin  boards 
will  present  formidable  jurisdictional 
problems  for  would-be  suers,  he  said. 

“It’s  just  as  easy  to  send  something 
across  the  world  as  it  is  across  the 
country.  You  can’t  sue  someone  for 
libel  when  the  source  of  the  informa- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


“If  there  is  a  huge  body  or  even  a  small  body  of  law 
out  there,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  think  people  are  just 
making  it  up  as  they  go  along,  at  the  moment,”  she 
said. 
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Rhode  Island 
delays  cancer  bill 

A  Rhode  Island  Senate  bill  that 
would  have  considered  cancer  in 
printers  an  occupational  disease  was 
referred  to  a  two-year  study  commit¬ 
tee.  The  Providence  Journal  and 
other  state  papers  opposing  the  mea¬ 
sure  sent  representatives  to  commit¬ 
tee  hearings  on  the  bill. 

In  testimony  at  the  hearings, 
ANPA  environmental  services  man¬ 
ager  Richard  Neergaard  stressed 
newspapers’  safe  record  with  regard 
to  employee  exposure  to  hazardous 
chemicals.  He  also  said  that  under 
such  legislation,  cancers  likely  to  be 
caused  by  smoking,  AIDS  or  chemi¬ 
cals  not  used  at  newspapers  would  be 
considered  a  result  of  the  printers’ 
work. 

Hercules  installs 
Merigraph  systems 

Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  publisher  of  The 
(B.C.)  Province  and  the  Vancouver 
Sun,  has  ordered  two  Merigraph  flexo 
platemaking  systems  from  Hercules 
Inc. 

The  order  is  part  of  equipment 
going  into  a  satellite  production  plant 
in  Newton,  B.C.,  25  miles  southeast  of 
Vancouver,  where  start-up  is 
expected  early  next  year.  The  com¬ 
pany,  part  of  the  Southam  Newspaper 
Group,  plans  to  disassemble  the  Van¬ 
couver  plant  and  rebuild  it  as  a  flexo 
operation. 

In  converting  from  letterpress  to 
flexo  printing.  Pacific  Press  will  use 
MAN  Roland  Flexoman  presses, 
Merigraph  Type  SRIOO  liquid  photo¬ 
polymer  platemaking  systems  and  as 


yet  unspecified  automated  punch- 
trim-bend  equipment. 

The  two  SRIOO  systems  provide 
combined  production  capacity  of  200 
plates  per  hour.  Production  manager 
Fred  Orsetti  cited  Merigraph’s 
capped  plate  technology,  ability  to 
hold  a  2-mil  dot  on  an  85-line  screen 
and  easy  use  and  light  maintenance. 

After  determining  their  needs  and 
before  making  a  selection.  Pacific 
Press  platemakers  and  pressmen  sent 
out  test  negatives  and  color  separa¬ 
tions  to  13  newspaper  plants  using 
various  platemaking  systems. 

Merigraph  products  have  been 
ordered  for  five  other  newspaper 
plants.  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  is  adding 
platemaking  systems  to  mixed  letter- 
press-flexo  operations  at  its  Akron, 
Ohio  Beacon  Journal  and  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune.  Each  has  let¬ 
terpress  platemaking  systems  and  is 
adding,  respectively,  two  Merigraph 
SRIOO  systems  (100  plates/hr.)  for 
more  letterpress  and  new  flexo  plate¬ 
making,  and  a  second  Merigraph  SRA 
(50  plates/hr.)  for  flexography. 

Akron  will  use  two  in-line  AFR  100 
automated  punch-trim-bend  systems 
from  K«&F  Manufacturing  and  Her¬ 
cules  for  plate  preparation.  Duluth  is 
using  an  off-line  MORIS  (Merigraph 
Optical  Registration  In-line  System) 
punch-trim-bend  unit. 

An  off-line  MORIS  unit  will  also 
process  flexo  plates  at  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News,  which 
installed  a  second  SRA  system  for  its 
full-flexo  operation. 

A  Merigraph  SkA  flexo  system 
ordered  by  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 


Co.  for  its  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald  and  Evening  Express  joins 
another  already  in  place.  Both  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  installed  at  a  new,  all- 
flexo  production  plant  to  be  ready  by 
year’s  end.  Plate  preparation  uses 
two  in-line  MORIS  units. 

An  SRY  system  (up  to  200  plates/ 
hr.)  and  an  SR  100  system  are  on-line 
at  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency’s  Daly  City  plant.  Further 
installations  are  expected  at  the  Rich¬ 
mond  and  East  Bay  plants  in  1990  and 
1991. 

The  orders  and  installations  repre¬ 
sent  production  on  flexo  presses  from 
four  manufacturers  at  eight  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Linotype  enters 
pact  with 
Mitsubishi  Corp. 

Linotype  Co.  announced  it  has 
reached  an  agreement  with  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  Corp.  under  which  the  latter  will 
license  selected  digital  typefaces  from 
the  Linotype  Library,  with  rights  to 
remarket  them  as  bitmap  or  outline 
fonts  to  OEMs  and  end  users,  primar¬ 
ily  for  use  in  printers  and  worksta¬ 
tions. 

Mitsubishi  will  market  the  fonts 
through  its  Publishing  System  Busi¬ 
ness  Task  Force.  More  than  80  com¬ 
panies  directly  or  indirectly  license 
typefaces  in  the  Linotype  Library, 
which  includes  almost  2,000  Latin 
and  non-Latin  typefaces. 


One  Disk  Per  Year? 

With  the  Stauffer  Gold  Electronic 
Library  System,  you  can  save  your 
stories  on  a  200-million-character 
optical  disk.  You'll  save  time,  money 
and  energy,  plus  conduct  your  research 
in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Most  of  our 
users  have  found  they  can  save  at  least 
a  whole  year's  worth  of  stories  on  a 
single  disk. 

Call  (417)  782-0280  for  details. 

STAUFFER 

«MEDIA  SYSTEMS^^ 

33 1 6  E.  32nd  St.  Joplin,  MO  64802 
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INFORMATION  INTERNATIONAL  INC.,  Culver 
City,  Calif,,  has  coupled  its  Editor’s  Page  Planner  real¬ 
time  PC-based  page  design  system  with  the  TECS/2  edito¬ 
rial  front-end  system,  enabling  editors  to  fit  copy  to  the 
designed  newshole.  Through  the  Editor’s  Page  Planner 
story  budget,  reporters  can  learn  the  layout  status  of 
stories. 

The  new  Page  Design  Node  is  a  dedicated  TECS/2 
workstation  that  manages  the  flow  of  area-composition 
information  and  geometry  between  Editor’s  Page  Planner 
and  TECS/2,  interfacing  between  the  two  systems.  It 
translates  the  geometry  files  into  standard  TECS/2  area 
composition  commands,  providing  TECS/2  users  with 
composition  and  layout  guidelines  for  each  story. 

Triple-I  also  has  brought  out  its  Facsimile  Pagesetting 
System  for  publications  with  remote  production  facilities, 
for  fast  transmission  of  page  image  data  and  reproduction 
of  camera-ready  ads  and  other  illustrations. 

The  system  digitizes,  compresses,  transmits  and  repro¬ 
duces  on  film  complete  monochrome  and  four-color  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  pages.  It  comprises  one  or  more 
InfbScan  laser  scanners,  transmission-controlling  Net¬ 
work  Commanders  and  3800  or  3800/HR  Laser  Pageset- 
ters. 

The  fax  system  includes  compression  and  decompres¬ 
sion  and  a  satellite  communications  link  up  to  full  duplex 
Tl,  with  network  control  for  multiple  receiving  sites. 
User-selectable  output  resolution  ranges  from  800  to  2400 
Ipi,  and  the  system  produces  screen  values  up  to  180  mesh. 


MICROSOFT  CORP.,  Redmond,  Wash.,  announced 
that  The  Microsoft  Office  collection  of  its  Word,  Excel, 
PowerPoint  and  Mail  applications  will  be  available  on  CD- 
ROM  disc  later  this  month.  It  is  the  first  general  business 
software  for  the  Macintosh  on  CD-ROM,  according  to 
Microsoft. 

In  addition  to  the  four  programs,  third-party  programs 
were  selected  to  enhance  the  use  of  Microsoft  applica¬ 
tions,  Products  for  Microsoft  Word  include  the  Microly- 
tics  Inc.  WordFinder  thesaurus,  DocuComp  document 
comparison  from  Advanced  Software  Inc.  and  Mac  Daisy 
Link  for  expanded  printing  capabilities. 

For  Excel  users,  there  are  templates  from  Heizer  Soft¬ 
ware,  What’s  Best?  spreadsheet  optimization  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Optimization  Inc.  and  Business  Plan  Toolkit  plan  and 
forecast  preparation  from  Palo  Alto  Software. 

Clip  art  from  Genigraphics,  T/Maker  and  Multi- Ad  Ser¬ 
vices  and  SuperPaint  from  Silicon  Beach  Software  are 
available  for  users  of  Microsoft  Word  or  Microsoft  Power- 
point,  as  are  six  selections  from  the  Smart  Art  desk  acces¬ 
sory  from  Emerald  City  Software  that  provides  elaborate 
easy-to-use  graphic  effects.  AutoMac  macro  package 
works  across  the  Microsoft  applications. 

Other  products  on  the  CD  are  Odesta  Corp.’s  Geo- 
Query,  an  interactive  map  interface  to  sates  and  marketing 
data,  screen  fonts  for  more  than  350  Adobe  Type  Library 
typefaces  and  a  special  version  of  Magic  Software  Inc.’s 
AutoSave  II,  an  init  program  that  automatically  saves  a 
file  being  worked  on. 

The  HyperCard  interface  was  designed  by  Troon  Ltd. 
Animated  introductions  for  the  package  are  by  Wilcher/ 


Cherry  Inc,  Conversion  to  CD-ROM  was  done  by  Xiphias, 
whose  search  technology  allows  searching  “on  virtually 
any  word  in  the  manuals,’’  according  to  Microsoft. 

The  Microsoft  Office  CD  requires  2MB  memory  (4MB 
for  multimedia  introductions).  System  6.0.2  or  higher  and 
HyperCard  1.2.2  or  higher,  a  hard  disk  and  Macintosh- 
compatible  CD-ROM  player.  Suggested  retail  price  is 
$949. 


COLLIER-JACKSON  INC.,  CompuServe  Software 
Products  Div.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  developed  a  PC  Time 
Entry  system  as  part  of  its  World  Class  Series  Newspaper 
Management  Software  for  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
VAX  and  Hewlett-Packard’s  HP  3000  series  of  minicom¬ 
puters. 

With  PC  Time  Entry,  departments  or  remote  locations 
can  enter  time  and  attendance  information.  Data  can  be 
downloaded  from  the  Collier- Jackson  payroll  software  to 
the  PC  and  results  sent  back  to  the  minicomputer  host. 
The  PC  screen  for  time  entry  is  identical  to  the  time 
transaction  screen  in  the  host  payroll  software.  All  editing 
and  validation  can  be  handled  on  the  PC. 

A  list  of  employees  and  time  transactions  is  provided 
on  screen  for  easy  reconciliation  as  transactions  are 
added.  The  system  can  add  transactions  for  new  employ¬ 
ees  that  were  not  entered  into  the  host  at  the  time  the 
extracted  employee  data  set  was  created. 

PC  Time  Entry  runs  on  any  IBM  PC  or  compatible.  It 
sells  for  $5,000.  (Payroll  software  pricing  is  based  on  CPU 
size.) 

Collier-Jackson  also  developed  bar  code  inventory 
compatibility  for  its  fixed  assets  system  to  speed  inven¬ 
torying  and  tracking  of  an  unlimited  number  of  fixed 
assets. 

Scanning  date  and  time  and  the  tag  number  are  auto¬ 
matically  stored  in  a  hand-held  bar  code  reader,  eliminat¬ 
ing  common  data  entry  errors.  Data  are  transferred  from 
the  reader  to  a  personal  computer,  where  extensive  editing 
and  reporting  are  handled  prior  to  updloading  into  the 
Collier-Jackson  H-P  3000-  or  DEC  VAX-based  system. 

Validation  procedures  ensure  information  accuracy 
within  the  application;  any  further  editing  can  be  done  on 
line. 


ADOBE  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
recently  demonstrated  Adobe  Type  Manager  for  the 
Macintosh,  which  brings  the  quality  of  Adobe  PostScript- 
language  outline  fonts  to  QuickDraw  printers  and  to  the 
screen  display. 

After  installing  the  product  in  the  Macihtosh  System 
Folder,  existing  application  programs  will  be  able  to  dis¬ 
play  and  print  any  point  size  from  an  Adobe  outline  font 
without  jagged  edges,  for  smoother,  more  precise  and 
readable  text. 

Adobe  Type  Manager  includes  13  LaserWriter  outline 
fonts  from  the  Helvetica,  Times,  Courier  and  Symbol 
families,  and  will  work  with  any  of  the  more  than  500 
typefaces  in  the  Adobe  Type  Library.  It  will  be  available  in 
late  October,  and  is  recommended  to  retail  for  $99. 
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ASNE  begins  study 
of  homosexuals  in 
newsrooms,  stories 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  has  begun  a  yearlong 
study  examining  the  treatment  and 
role  of  gay  and  lesbian  journalists  in 
the  nation’s  newspapers.  The  study 
will  also  look  at  how  newspapers  are 
covering  issues  affecting  gays  and  les¬ 
bians  today. 

The  study  group,  chaired  by  Leroy 
Aarons,  senior  vice  president/news  at 
The  Tribune,  Oakland,  Calif.,  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  interviewing  gay  or  lesbian 
journalists  about  the  environment  in 
their  newsrooms  and  about  how  their 
lifestyles  have  affected  their  careers 
and  roles  in  the  newsrooms. 

All  interviews  will  be  conducted  by 
journalists  who  are  gay  and  anonym¬ 
ity  will  be  granted.  It  is  not  required 
that  the  journalist  be  open  about  his  or 
her  sexual  orientation  in  order  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  study. 

In  addition  to  the  anecdotal  stories, 
the  study  will  also  look  at  coverage, 
terminology  and  the  portrayal  of  gays 
and  lesbians  in  news  and  feature  sto¬ 
ries.  After  this  information  is 
gathered,  the  committee  also  may 
consider  a  statistical  survey  of  editors 
to  compare  their  attitudes  about  gay 
employees  and  coverage  with  those  of 
the  gay  journalists. 

Anyone  interested  in  being  inter¬ 
viewed  for  the  study  or  working  on 
the  project  as  a  researcher  or  inter¬ 
viewer  should  write  to  Aarons  at  The 
Tribune,  P.O.  Box  24304,  Oakland, 
Calif.  94612;  or  call  (415)  645-2212. 

Top  baseball  topics 
of  the  1980s  named 

The  top  10  baseball  stories  of  the 
1980s  included  those  about  drugs, 
contract  disputes,  strikes,  racism  and 
gambling,  according  to  the  Nexis 
News  Monitor,  which  scans  the 
leading  daily  newspapers,  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  magazines  using  Mead  Data 
Central’s  Nexis  information  ser¬ 
vice. 

Drug  abuse  among  players  was  the 
subject  of  6,071  stories  in  the  last 
decade,  with  Dave  Parker  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Athletics  the  player  mentioned 
most  often  in  the  stories  (655  times). 

The  topic  of  contracts  and  salary 
arbitration  was  the  focus  of  2,459  sto¬ 
ries,  while  strikes  were  the  subject  of 
2,196  stories.  Illegalities  (scuffed 


balls,  pine  tarred  bats,  etc.)  in  the 
game  ranked  fourth  with  1,601  sto¬ 
ries,  followed  by  New  York  Yankees’ 
owner  George  Steinbrenner  at  1,592. 

Sixth  was  racism  in  baseball,  the 
subject  of  1,381  stories;  seventh  was 
this  year’s  investigation  into  allega¬ 
tions  of  Cincinnati  manager  Pete 
Rose’s  gambling,  1,364  stories;  Kan¬ 
sas  City  slugger  and  Oakland  Raiders 
rusher  Bo  Jackson  placed  seventh  with 
1,083  stories;  the  controversial  light¬ 
ing  of  Chicago’s  Wrigley  Field  was 
ninth  with  733  articles;  and  Pete  Rose 
made  the  list  again  at  number  10  with 
578  stories  about  his  pursuit  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  hitting  record. 

Illinois  daily 
welcomes 
Japanese  firm 

Although  Unytite,  a  Japanese  com¬ 
pany,  was  being  courted  by  local  offi¬ 
cials  hoping  to  persuade  it  to  build  its 
new  plant  in  Peru,  Ill.,  one  of  the 
company’s  concerns  was  how  wel¬ 
come  its  employees  would  be  in  the 
north  central  Illinois  area. 

When  the  News  Tribune  of  LaSalle, 
Ill.,  heard  of  these  concerns,  it  set  out 
to  devise  a  way  to  make  the  new  resi¬ 
dents  feel  welcome. 

What  resulted  was  a  four-page  spe¬ 
cial  “Welcome  to  City  of  Peru’’  wrap¬ 
around  that  included  half-page  ads 
with  headlines  in  Japanese,  such  as 
“We  hope  you  will  love  our  city  as 


your  second  hometown,”  and 
“Greetings  from  your  new  friends,” 
explained  Robert  Vickrey,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/sales  and  marketing  at  the  News 
Tribune. 

Copy  for  the  headlines  was  faxed  to 
a  company  in  California  that  had  the 
ability  to  typset  the  Japanese  charac¬ 
ters,  and  then  a  local  Illinois  transla¬ 
tor  double-checked  the  copy,  he  said. 

Editorial  copy  covering  the  plant’s 
ground  breaking  and  the  ceremony 
for  safe  construction  conducted  by 
Unytite  officials  and  Japanese  priests 
surrounded  the  ads. 

In  an  unexpected  gesture,  the  con¬ 
struction  company  building  the  new 
plant  —  which  will  make  bolts  and 
nuts  for  construction  waterworks, 
construction  equipment  and 
machinery  —  purchased  an  addi¬ 
tional  1 ,000  copies  of  the  wrap,  giving 
about  300  to  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  to  use  to  lure  new  business 
there,  and  the  rest  were  given  to  Uny¬ 
tite  to  send  to  Japan  so  each  of  its 
workers  relocating  to  Peru  would 
have  a  copy,  Vickrey  said. 

“People  did  want  to  welcome  this 
new  Japanese  company  to  our  com¬ 
munity,”  he  said,  noting,  however, 
that  there  was  some  obvious  sensitiv¬ 
ity  and  negative  reaction  from  some 
veterans’  groups,  “and  that  the 
[construction]  company  came  back 
and  asked  for  additional  copies  ...  If 
they  wanted  more,  we  must  have 
done  something  right.” 

Maine  cartoonists 
feature  president 
In  new  comic  book 

Cartoonists  Jeffrey  Pert  and  Thom¬ 
as  Wilson  have  authored  a  “kinder, 
gentler  comic  book,”  entitled  On  the 
Road  With  George  and  Barbara  in 
Vacationland,  that  follows  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  nation’s  first  couple  and 
faithful  dog,  Millie,  through  Maine. 

Both  Brunswick,  Maine,  residents. 
Pert’s  work  appears  in  the  Times  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Wilson’s  in  the  Journal  Tri¬ 
bune.  Pert  also  does  a  comic  strip  for 
the  Maine  Times. 

The  comic  book  has  George  and 
Barbara  (and  Millie)  besieged  by 
classic  tourist  problems:  lost  wallets, 
broken-down  cars,  traffic,  and  the  all- 
American  characters  Maine  is  evi¬ 
dently  known  for. 

The  comic  book  is  published  by  the 
Maine  Times  and  is  available  in  stores 
throughout  the  state. 
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Over  25  cartoonists  do  literacy  drawings 


“JumpStart,”  a  comic  starring  a 
cop  and  a  nurse,  is  being  introduced 
October  2  by  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Joe  the  policeman  sometimes  takes 
his  job  a  little  too  seriously  —  once 
ticketing  an  older  woman  for  cutting 
him  off  in  the  supermarket  checkout 
line.  He  likes  to  bowl  and  hunt  for 
prizes  in  cereal  boxes  before  finishing 
their  contents.  Marcy  the  nurse  is  a 
levelheaded  person  who  is  handy  at 
fixing  things  around  the  house. 

The  hardworking  young  couple  are 
joined  in  the  strip  by  Joe’s  parents. 
His  father  is  an  ex-cop  who  sings  in 
the  church  choir  and  loves  to  compete 
with  Joe.  His  mother  wants  grandchil¬ 
dren  so  bad  that  she’s  willing  to  have 


them  herself! 

“I  wanted  to  bring  a  well-drawn 
black  family  to  the  comics  pages,  one 
that  accurately  reflects  today’s 
middle-class  America,”  said 
“JumpStart”  creator  Robb  Arm¬ 
strong,  who  noted  that  it  his  intent  to 
make  people  laugh.  He  added:  “I’d 
also  love  to  enlighten  the  world  and 
have  people  ignore  the  race  problems, 
and  say,  ‘Hey,  we’re  really  the  same 
deep  down,’  but  for  now  I’ll  settle  for 
a  smile.” 

Bom  and  raised  in  West  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Armstrong  has  wanted  to  do  a 
syndicated  comic  since  he  was  a  kid. 
He  began  by  drawing  sketches  of 
Charlie  Brown  when  he  was  five,  and 
considers  “Peanuts”  creator  Charles 


M.  Schulz  of  United  one  of  his  he¬ 
roes. 

Armstrong  earned  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  fine  arts  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  now  works  as  an  art  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Philadelphia-based  Weight- 
man  Group  advertising  agency.  His 
wife  Sherry  is  a  fashion  designer. 

The  cartoonist  said  he  hopes  kids 
who  see  “JumpStart”  will  think 
about  becoming  a  comic  creator,  too. 


Kid  feature  changes 

The  20-year-old  “Johnny  Wonder” 
by  Dick  Rogers  has  been  given  a  new 
title  and  more  “contemporary”  look, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Special  drawings  promoting  liter¬ 
acy  have  been  created  by  over  25 
cartoonist  members  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Features  Council  (NFC). 

In  the  drawings,  the  captions  have 
been  blanked  out  to  simulate  what 
happens  with  people  who  can’t  read. 
An  asterisk  leads  the  reader  to  the 
punchline  in  small  type  below.  Under 
that  is  a  serious  message  telling  read¬ 
ers  what  they  can  do  to  fight  illiteracy. 

The  drawings  are  being  distributed 
free  of  charge  to  newspapers  around 
the  country  via  the  cartoonist’s  syndi¬ 
cate.  Each  paper  can  insert  its  own 
message,  such  as  a  note  about  local 
reading  programs  that  readers  can  tell 
non-readers  about. 

Project  chairman  and  “Beetle 
Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois”  creator  Mort 
Walker  is  also  planning  an  October  10 
show  in  Dallas  that  will  feature  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cartoonists  doing  drawings  for 
an  audience.  Barbara  Bush  and  other 
celebrities  have  been  invited  to  this 
“Cartoonists  for  Literacy”  event. 


literacy  drawings  were  Walker,  “The 
Family  Circus”  creator  Bil  Keane, 
and  “Curtis”  creator  Ray  Billingsley 
of  King  Features  Syndicate;  “Pea¬ 
nuts”  creator  Charles  M.  Schulz, 
“Garfield”  creator  Jim  Davis,  and 
“Marmaduke”  creator  Brad  Ander¬ 
son  of  United  Feature  Syndicate; 
“Mother  Goose  and  Grimm”  creator 
Mike  Peters  and  “Broom-Hilda”  cre¬ 
ator  Russell  Myers  of  Tribune  Media 
Services;  and  “For  Better  or  for 
Worse”  creator  Lynn  Johnston  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Others  include  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  creator  Hank  Ketcham  and 
“Luann”  creator  Greg  Evans  of 
North  America  Syndicate;  “The 
Wizard  of  Id”/“B.C.”  creator 
Johnny  Hart  of  NAS  and  Creators 
Syndicate;  “Momma”/“Miss  Peach” 
creator  Mell  Lazarus  and  “Poor 
Arnold’s  Almanac”  creator  Arnold 
Roth  of  Creators;  and  “On  the 
Fastrack”/“Safe  Havens”  creator 
Bill  Holbrook  of  King  and  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 


Robb  Armstrong 


Morey's  ability  with  tools  is  a  bit  wrenching  to  Joe. 

United  is  introducing  ‘JumpStart’ 


An  effort  to  boot  illiteracy. 

which  will  take  place  the  day  before 
the  annual  NFC  meeting  in  Dallas 
(see  an  upcoming  E&P  issue  for 
details  about  October  11). 

Among  the  cartoonists  who  did  the 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
according  to  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  now-named  “Johnny  Won¬ 
der’s  Kidpower  Page”  includes 
“Kid’s  Spot,”  which  allows  children 
to  send  in  their  favorite  puzzles  and 
games;  “Tell  Me,”  an  animal  infor¬ 
mation  panel;  “What’s  New,”  a 
panel  about  new  products  for  kids; 
“FYI,”  which  answers  questions; 
and  more. 

It  has  op-ed  articles 

The  National  Academy  Op-Ed  Ser¬ 
vice  has  resumed  its  own  distribution 
of  free  750-word  commentaries  deal¬ 
ing  with  science,  technology,  and 
health  subjects. 

The  service,  whose  non-technical 
offerings  have  been  used  by  over  200 
newspapers,  was  formerly  handled  by 
the  New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation. 

Also,  the  service  has  established  an 
electronic  bulletin  board  that  allows 
editors  to  download  material  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

The  service  (see  E&P,  January  8, 
1988)  is  based  at  2101  Constitution 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20418.  David  Jarmul  is  director. 

Milestone  for  Dulley 

“Cut  Your  Utility  Bills”  by  James 
T.  Dulley  has  passed  the  300-newspa- 
per  mark. 

The  self-syndicated  Dulley  (pro¬ 
filed  in  E&P,  November  21,  1987)  is 
based  at  6906  Royalgreen  Dr. ,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio  45244. 


Universal  feature  on  environment 


A  weekly  environmental  column 
has  been  introduced  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

Alston  Chase’s  feature  discusses 
subjects  such  as  President  Bush’s 
environmental  policies,  the  green¬ 
house  effect,  the  Earth  First  group, 
elephant  poaching,  and  nuclear 
energy. 

“Industry  blames  environmental¬ 
ists  for  delaying  construction  and  run¬ 
ning  up  costs,”  wrote  Chase,  “but 
they  are  merely  attacking  the  messen¬ 
ger  for  bearing  bad  news.  [Nuclear] 
plants  such  as  Seabrook  and  Shore- 
ham  are  environmental  disasters 
waiting  to  happen  .  .  .  .” 

Chase  is  the  author  of  Playing  God 
in  Yellowstone:  The  Destruction  of 
America’s  First  National  Park  and  a 
contributing  editor  to  Outside  maga¬ 
zine  (for  which  he  writes  the 
bimonthly  “Inside  Stories”  column) 
and  Conde  Nast’s  Traveler.  He  has 
also  written  for  publications  such  as 
the  New  York  Times,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Atlantic,  Outdoor  Life, 
Rolling  Stone,  and  Washington 
Monthly. 

The  former  college  professor  — 
who  appears  frequently  on  television 
and  radio  —  holds  degrees  from  Har¬ 
vard,  Oxford,  and  Princeton. 

Clients  for  the  Montana-based 
Chase  include  the  Albuquerque  Jour¬ 
nal,  Detroit  News,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  Orange  County  Register, 


Portland  Oregonian,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  Dispatch,  and  Seattle  Times. 


MAKE 

READERSHIP 
YOUR  PET 
PROJECT 


V! 


If  you  want  to  get  into  more 
readers'  homes,  we've  got  the 
purrfect  answer.  Our  mints  on 
rets  Q  &  A  column.  Delivered  in 
our  weekly  features.  And  written 
by  R.  C.  Elmore  D.V.M.,  a  practic¬ 
ing  veterinarian,  writer  and 
lecturer.  It's  the  best  way  for  you 
to  collar  the  readership  market. 
And  to  unleash  your  revenues. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  the  column  that's 
getting  woof  reviews.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada, 
call  collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 


(wr,  mu  o  ^  P’smmms’ 
mnM  or  A  OAp  fOK-yovK  HeMfr 
/wmtoTK  -  invecrtp. 
HOKMONe-fUl. 
foOBsr-iaim 


Above  is  a  sample  of  'Outlond,'  the  new  Sunday-only  comic  by  former  'Bloom  County'  cartoonist  Berkeley  Breathed  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  The  strip  (see  E&P,  June  24)  starts  September  3,  and  is  available  in  color  or  black  and  vdiite.  In 
other  news.  New  York  Newsday  reported  that  the  boat-owning  Breathed  is  joining  Boating  magazine  as  a  contributing  editor. 
He'll  apparently  be  writing,  and  illustrating,  a  monthly  column. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES  - 


CS  is  now  offering  ‘Rubes’  comic 


An  offbeat  comic  panel  called 
“Rubes”  is  being  distributed  by  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate. 

The  feature  is  by  Leigh  Rubin,  who 
has  self-syndicated  “Rubes”  to  over 
100  papers  —  many  of  them  college 
publications.  Clients  now  include  the 
Denver  Post,  Detroit  Free  Press, 


New  York  Post,  Sacramento  Union, 
and  Toronto  Sun.  And  “Rubes” 
comics  appear  in  a  1988  paperback 
published  by  G.P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

Rubin,  who  majored  in  advertising 
arts  at  California’s  Pierce  College, 
has  also  done  other  books  and  sold  his 
own  greeting  cards. 


‘Ad  Doctor’  column  is  introduced 


An  advertising  column  aimed  pri-, 
marily  at  business  owners  and  manag¬ 
ers  is  being  introduced. 

“Ask  the  Ad  Doctor”  covers  topics 
such  as  budgeting,  comparing  media 
for  advertising  effectiveness,  cou¬ 
poning,  design,  regulations,  research, 
terminology,  use  of  celebrities,  and 
use  of  color. 

The  feature  is  by  Dr.  Jack  Haber- 
stroh,  who  has  founded  and  managed 
several  business  enterprises,  owned 
two  weekly  papers  in  California,  and 
worked  in  advertising.  He  is  presently 
an  associate  professor  in  the  School 
of  Mass  Communications  at  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  and 
holds  a  doctorate  in  advertising  from 
the  University  of  Iowa. 

Haberstroh  —  based  at  P.O.  Box 
2443,  Apple  Valley,  Calif.  92307  — 
has  written  frequently  for  the  trade 
press  and  authored  a  book  on  copy- 
writing. 


Class  on  cartooning 

A  10-week  class  on  “The  Art  & 
Business  of  Humorous  Illustration” 
is  being  held  starting  September  25  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke¬ 
ley.  It  is  being  offered  through  the 
Cartoon  Art  Museum,  665  Third  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 


IS  YOUR  RELIGION  PAGE 
BORING? 

Add  content  and  commentary  with  a  column 
published  by 

125  PAPERS  WITH  5  MILLION  CIRCULATION: 

ItlncB  $c  iReligum 

by  Michael  J.  McManus 

Highest  Awards,  1985,  1989,  Religious  Public 
Relations  Council:  "McManus'  writing  is  timely, 
focused,  thought-provoking,  state-of-the-art  in 
religion  news  reporting.  He  offers  a  great  variety 
of  topics  and  is  never  afraid  to  tackle  a  controver¬ 
sial  subject."  For  samples  write  Michael  J. 
McManus,  9500  Michaels  Court,  Bethesda,  MD 
20817.  (301)  469-5870. 


Dr.  Jack  Haberstroh 


'Beetle’  wins  survey 

“Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  was  selected 
as  the  most  popular  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner  strip  in  a  reader  poll.  It 
scored  80%  among  the  37  comics  the 
paper  publishes  daily  and  Sunday. 

Close  behind  were  four  other  King 
comics:  “Blondie”  by  Dean  Young 
and  Stan  Drake,  77%;  “Hagar  the 
Horrible”  by  Chris  and  Robert 
Browne,  76%;  and  “Hi  and  Lois”  by 
Walker  and  Browne  and  “The  Lock- 
horns”  by  Bunny  Hoest  and  John 
Reiner,  both  74%. 

The  Herald  Examiner  also  added 
several  strips  on  the  basis  of  the 
survey.  They  included  “Curtis”  by 
Ray  Billingsley  of  King,  “Rose  Is 
Rose”  by  Pat  Brady  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  “Dillon”  by  Steve  Dicken¬ 
son  of  Tribune  Media  Services,  “Fox- 
Trot”  by  Bill  Amend  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  and  “Safe  Havens” 
by  Bill  Holbrook  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group. 

“Overall,  our  poll  indicated  a  con¬ 
sistent  appreciation  among  our  read¬ 
ers  for  family-oriented  strips,”  said 
editor  Max  McCrohon.  “However, 
the  most  popular  family  strips  tend  to 
deal  with  contemporary  issues  such 
as  day  care  and  two  working 
parents  ....  Our  new  comics  are 
more  reflective  of  these  kinds  of 
issues.” 

— M.L.  Stein 


An  unexpected  spill  turned  his 
watercolor  into  an  oil  painting. 

Oil  company  involvement  with  the  arts. 


'Long  Overdue'  cartoonist  John  Long  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  met  with  pop 
music  star  Cyndi  Lauper  at  a  recent 
concert  in  Detroit. 


New  look  in  section 

The  Milwaukee  Journal's  Sunday 
comics  section  has  been  revamped. 

Changes  include  the  adding  of  four 
comics,  the  introduction  of  a  kids’ 
page,  the  enlargement  of  some  char¬ 
acters  within  strips,  increased  space 
between  panels,  and  a  new  name¬ 
plate. 

“We  felt  the  comics  section  had 
been  the  same  for  so  many  years  that 
a  change  would  freshen  it  up,”  said 
Journal  deputy  entertainment  editor 
Dan  Chabot.  “We  also  think  it  should 
be  as  bright  and  creative  as  any  of  our 
entertainment  sections.  We  gave  the 
comics  a  unique  and  bold  appearance 
instead  of  just  stripping  them  in  the 
way  they  come  to  us.” 

The  Journal  art  department  pro¬ 
duced  the  new  format  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Chabot  and  feature  editor/ 
entertainment  Dominique  Noth. 
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Resigns 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


In  his  opinion  piece,  Phillips  said 
the  committee  was  told  by  a  health 
expert  that  a  study  “at  this  time 
would  prove  nothing.” 

The  publisher  supported  Darcy’s 
complaint  that  the  series  by  reporters 


Politician 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


December  1981,  however,  the  paper 
was  banned  and  Mazowiecki  was 
interned  for  a  year. 

After  his  release,  he  continued  to 
work  as  an  adviser  to  Solidarity 
leader  Lech  Walesa  and  in  the  under¬ 
ground,  sometimes  publishing  arti¬ 
cles. 

“There  was  discussion  and  criti¬ 
cism  during  the  underground  pub¬ 
lishing  [about  its  objectivity],  and  I 
think  Mazowiecki  fully  agreed  with 
such  criticism,  that  the  underground 
and  Solidarity  press  was  too  biased 
and  propagandistic,  and  was  not 
smart  in  being  so,”  said  Stasinski. 

Stasinski  himself  was  editor  of  a 
“humble  weekly”  underground 
paper  aimed  at  factory  workers. 

In  the  months  before  he  was  elected 
as  prime  minister,  Mazowiecki  was 
editor  of  the  newly  legal  Tygodnik 
Solidamosc. 

Stasinski,  for  one,  has  some  criti¬ 
cism  of  this  “second  edition,” 
although  he  says  it  is  improving  some¬ 
what. 

“The  problem  with  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  is  not  only  my  opinion,  but  of  my 
colleagues  and  friends,  is  that  they 
say  it  is  boring.  The  main  problem  is 
that  it  is  about  the  past.  Many  of  the 
people  who  joined  it  had  a  feeling  they 
must  [write]  about  what  they  suffered 
in  the  underground  press,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  his  editorships, 
Mazowiecki  is  the  author  of  two 
books.  Crossroads  and  Values,  and  a 
memoir  of  his  time  in  internment. 

In  the  current  drama  being  played 
out  in  Poland,  Mazowiecki  is  not  the 
only  journalist. 

In  the  years  after  martial  law,  the 
most  familiar  —  and  often  loathed  — 
face  on  Polish  television  was  govern¬ 
ment  spokesman  Jerzy  Urban,  a 
newspaper  columnist  for  the  official 
press. 

The  closest  adviser  to  Polish  Presi¬ 
dent  Wojciech  Jaruzelski  is  Mieczys- 
law  Rakowski,  a  Communist  Party 
leader  who  had  a  long  career  as  a 
feature  writer  and  travel  editor  for  the 
official  press. 


Karen  Jenkins  Holt,  John  R.  Mayne 
and  Tim  Whyte  “implied  that  the 
original  study  committee  was  guilty  of 
a  ‘cover-up’  in  not  seeking  a  more 
detailed  health  study.” 

Phillips  further  cited  as  inaccurate  a 
statement  in  one  story  that  SOS  was 
found  by^  a  state  arbitration  panel  to 
be  primarily  responsible  for  “Sand 
and  Mint  Canyon  deaths.” 

Cook  said  the  word  “deaths”  was  a 
copy  reader’s  error  and  that  the  word 
should  have  been  “pollution.” 

The  former  editor  added,  however, 
that  he  bore  no  grudge  against  Phil¬ 
lips,  explaining,  “Basically,  it’s  their 
newspaper  and  they  have  the  right  to 


run  it  as  they  see  fit  but,  when  I  came 
here,  they  gave  me  a  clear  mandate  to 
make  this  a  hard-hitting  newspaper 
dealing  with  significant  community 
issues.” 

Cook,  44,  became  editor  of  the 
daUy  Signal  a  year  ago,  leaving  the 
Arizona  Republic  where  he  had  been 
on  its  investigative  reporting  team. 

He  has  won  numerous  writing  hon¬ 
ors,  including  the  George  Polk  and 
Heywood  Broun  awards  and  has  been 
a  ^litzer  finalist  in  the  past  two 
years.  He  also  has  worked  for  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Orange  County  Register  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 


Protected  Trademarks 
never  die  . . . 


Nylon 
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Cornflakes 


VoVo 


Shredded  Wheat 


nor  do  they  fade  away 


PROTECT  YOUR  TRADEMARK 

Advertise  in  the  original  and  best  Trademark  section 
ever  put  together  specifically  for  journalists: 

The  E&P  “Trademarks  and  the  Press”  section, 
December  2,  1989! 


Call  your  local  E«&P  sales  rep  today  or 
Don  Parvin  at  (212)  675-4380 

Deadlines:  Space  Nov.  14  Ad  Material  Nov.  20 

|31|]  Ecilor  &  Pubisher  ABP 

1 1  West  19lh  Street  •  New  IbrK.  N  Y  1001 1  •  212  675  4380  ANR\  V-T  Burea 
FAX#  212  S29  1259 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

husband  were  a  homosexual.  She 
denied  it. 

“Is  he  a  good  lover?”  Rubin  sud¬ 
denly  demanded  of  the  startled  bride 
as  the  sea  of  reporters  looked  on. 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  assured,  smiling 
and  giggling  proudly. 

Rubin’s  risky  strategy  was  effec¬ 
tive.  The  questioning  was  gobbled  up 
by  the  media.  Newspapers  across  the 
country  played  it  up  on  their  front 
pages.  The  broadcast  networks  cov¬ 
ered  it.  Nightline  used  it.  AP  and 
UPI  stories  went  out  around  the 
world.  The  subtle  body  language  of 
Mrs.  Truitt’s  answer  to  the  startling 
question  assured  an  angry  and  previ¬ 
ously  revolted  world  that  no  sailors 
had  died  as  a  result  of  a  lurid 
homosexual  affair. 

But  what  happened? 

Ted  Koppel  and  his  Nightline  staff, 
as  they  so  often  do,  were  the  first  to 
dig  through  video  debris  and  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  story.  Using  their  own 
unnamed  sources.  Nightline  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Navy  had  leaked  “raw 
intelligence  data,”  otherwise  known 
as  pure  gossip.  The  charges  were 
traced  back  to  the  same  USS  Iowa 
sailors  who  had  hazed  and  taunted 
Hartwig  with  their  allegations.  The 
media  took  this  data,  dressed  it  up 
with  an  official  Navy  sanction,  and 
reported  it  as  fact.  The  story  fed  upon 
itself  and  reached  the  point  where 
there  were  stories  about  phantom  sui¬ 
cide  letters,  detonation  devices,  and 
books  about  “getting  even,”  all  of 
which  were  either  totally  false  or 
taken  wildly  out  of  context. 

The  result,  as  Koppel  put  it,  was 
that  Kendall  Truitt’s  reputation  was 
“thoroughly  trashed.” 

Koppel  stopped  short  of  bearing 
down  on  a  more  troubling  question: 
Why  did  the  Navy  throw  up  such  an 
outlandish  smokescreen?  And  why 
haven’t  they  stopped? 

On  July  18,  the  New  York  Times, 
again  quoting  unnamed  sources, 
reported  that  the  Navy  will  attempt  to 
blame  the  explosion  solely  on  Hart- 
wig  in  its  upcoming  official  report. 
Hartwig  is  expected  to  be  painted  as  a 
“troubled  homosexual,”  a  charge 
both  Truitt  and  Hartwig’s  shattered 
family  vehemently  deny.  Rubin  had 
predicted  as  much,  noting  that,  unlike 
Truitt,  “a  dead  sailor  can’t  defend 
himself.” 

Rubin,  a  retired  Navy  commander, 
believes  it  is  all  a  cruel  media 
orchestration  designed  by  the  Navy 
to  direct  attention  away  from  its  negli¬ 
gence  in  storing  gunpowder  on  unpro¬ 


tected  barges  in  the  hot  Virginia  sun,  a 
practice  that  experts  say  can  desta¬ 
bilize  the  dangerous  mixture. 

Although  the  Navy  officially  ruled 
out  unstable  gunpowder  as  the  cause 
of  the  explosion,  it  quizzically 
removed  all  the  remaining  powder 
from  the  ship  and  recently  announced 
that  it  has  abandoned  the  practice  of 
storing  the  powder  on  unventilated 
barges.  The  Navy  also  quietly  and 
unofficially  admitted  to  numerous 
reporters  that  it  was  wrong  in  all  its 
accusations  against  Kendall  Truitt. 
That  development  caught  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Two  subcommittees  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  —  the 
subcommittees  on  Civil  and  Constitu¬ 
tional  Rights  and  on  Criminal 
Justice  —  held  a  joint  hearing  in  early 
August  under  the  heading  “Secrecy 
Surrounding  Criminal  Investigations 
During  the  Course  of  Such  Investiga¬ 
tions.”  The  troubling  issue  of  media 
leaks  during  the  USS  Iowa  investiga¬ 
tion  was  a  major  aspect.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  focusing  on  what  Rubin  has 
termed  the  Navy’s  “guerrilla  warfare 
attacks  against  the  reputations  of  its 
own  sailors.” 

Even  with  the  congressional  hear¬ 
ing,  the  actual  cause  of  the  USS  Iowa 
explosion  may  never  be  known.  If  it 
is,  it  probably  will  not  be  released  — 
or  leaked.  Whatever  the  outcome, 
the  Navy  was  able  to  play  the  media 
like  a  violin.  Hopefully,  those  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  have 
learned  a  lesson. 


On-line  libel 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

tion  is  from  another  country,”  Katsh 
said. 

Even  the  very  nature  of  bulletin- 
board  communication  may  serve  to 
protect  the  owner  of  a  bulletin  board, 
Katsh  suggests. 

“If  you  print  a  million  copies  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  think,  ‘Oh  no  I 
made  an  awful  mistake,’  it’s  conceiv¬ 
able  you  could  retrieve  them.  But 
once  you  send  something  out  on  a 
bulletin  board,  you  can’t  retrieve  it  — 
it’s  copied  and  it’s  copied  and  it’s 
copied  again,”  Katsh  said. 

Katsh  cautions  that  restrictive  laws 
may  nevertheless  emerge. 

“That’s  not  to  say  that  there  won’t 
be  attempts  [to  restrict  computer 
information]  and  maybe  there  should 
be  attempts,  some  laws  to  provide 
compensation  for  people  hurt  on 
this  .  .  .  But  it  presents  an  enormous 
challenge  to  libel  law,”  he  said. 


Lobby 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

checking  account. 

“We  have  revenues  of  almost  a 
million  dollars  a  year  and  nearly  half 
of  that  is  non-dues  money,”  he  said. 
“The  FPPC  has  made  it  clear  that  this 
is  not  a  problem  for  them,”  he  added. 
“It  is  irrelevant.  It  would  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  only  if  our  entire  income  were 
from  membership  dues.” 

Dorais  added  that  CNPA  files  two 
public  records  a  year  with  the  state 
government  regarding  its  campaign 
donations. 

Dorais  also  described  Donovan’s 
letter  as  a  “shield  against  any  future 
problem”  regarding  political  contri¬ 
butions. 

In  other  business,  the  board 
approved  a  plan  to  give  high  school 
and  college  journalism  teachers 
stipends  of  up  to  $200  a  year  so  they 
can  attend  CNPA  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops. 


Integration 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

to  their  best  interest  to  be  a  part  of  a 
partnership  that  could  result  in  more 
and  better  candidates  for  careers  in 
our  industry.  Your  proposal  seeks  to 
do  just  that.” 

Medsger  said  minority  enrollment 
in  San  Francisco  State’s  journalism 
department  has  been  running 
between  30%  and  35%  in  recent 
years.  With  the  exception  of  predom¬ 
inantly  black  colleges,  its  minority 
population  in  print  journalism  is  one 
of  the  largest  —  or  the  largest  —  in 
the  nation,  she  added. 


Gannett  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  172  grants  totaling  $919,812 
in  51  communities  served  by  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  media  interests.  To  date  in 
1989,  the  Foundation  has  approved 
nearly  $10.5  million  in.  grants. 

New  Stolichnaya  ad 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine  is 
among  the  periodicals  which  will  be 
running  in  September  the  third  print 
ad  in  the  Monsieur  Henri  Ltd.’s 
“Stoli/For  the  purist”  campaign. 
Calet,  Hirsch  &  Spector/NY,  a  Ross 
Roy  Group  Company,  is  the  ad 
agency. 
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NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classifled  Advertising 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 

Auto  column  from  Detroit. 

37825  Santa  Barbara 

Mt.  Clemens,  Ml  48043. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

Want  a  change  of  pace  from  fluffy  gag 
strips?  Extenuating  circumstances  is  a 
one  panel  strip  aimed  at  an  older  audi¬ 
ence,  but  still  fun  for  all,  with  humor 
leaning  more  toward  legal  and  business. 
Contact  David  Watkins  at  3233 
Oakland,  Minneapolis,  MN  55407  for 
samples. 

HUMOR 

HILARIOUS  look  at  contemporary  life. 
IN  A  NUTSHELL  will  keep  your  readers 
laughing  every  week.  Award-winner, 
5-year  track  record.  700  words.  Free 
samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

MATURITY 

"DIARY  OF  A  RETIREE" 
Humorous  informative  columns  for  reti¬ 
rees  and  ALL  adults.  $10  each.  Free 
samples.  Millard  Simmons  3329 
Poplar,  Memphis,  TN  38111. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE 

FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

45882  Emerson  St.,  Hemet,  CA  92344 
Phone:  (714)  927-5594 

Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
Now  Camera-Ready 

I  always  view  problems 
as  opportunities  in 
work  clothes. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser 

mm 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

ADPAK  USA  Co-op  Direct-Mail 
Distributorships  Available 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 
“NO  DISTRIBUTORSHIP  FEES” 

Be  Your  Own  Boss  With  Our  Turn  Key 
Operation.  Call  l-(800)  US-ADPAK 
(1-800-872-3725) 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PLANT 
Equity  position  available  for  cash  or 
printing  work.  Prefer  publisher  with 
weekly  paper(s).  8-unit  press,  two 
folders,  128  tab  page  capacity,  quality 
process  color  work,  complete  mailing 
department.  Serving  the  mid-Atlantic 
area.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  4033, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FINANCING _ 

MEDIA  FINANCING  -  Acquisitions, 
equipment,  recapitalizations.  M  Capital 
Corp.  (208)  939-0789. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Sen/ice,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


Might  makes  a  weird  sound 
of  its  own  stillness. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shellley 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Sales 
Vast  Network  of  Contacts 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
(407)  368-4352 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-44Za 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
812  S.  Goliad,  PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030  (214)  669-1469 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years  -  over  150  sales 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANClY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

New  Service  offers  smaller  dailies, 
weeklies  ideas  to  improve  news  content 
-  writing,  editing,  design.  Your  paper 
monitored  by  mail,  critiqued  in  detail, 
returned  weekly  with  written  report. 
Also  redesign  consulting.  Very  reason¬ 
able  rates  vary  by  size  of  paper.  (504) 
357-6262. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

$1.1  million  gross,  $250,000  cash 
flow  minimum.  Western  US.  Jim 
Webster  (214)  722-3030. 


CASH  COW!  9,000  paid  western 
specialty  weekly  grossing  $575,000 
with  cash  flow  of  $180,000.  $900,000 
with  50%  down. 

Jim  Webster  (214)  722-3030. 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY.  No  competi¬ 
tion.  Ad  sales  could  be  promoted  in 
nearby  city.  Owner  wants  to  retire.  Write 
for  details.  Bill  Berger,  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposi¬ 
tion  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


FOR  SALE:  14  weekly  newspapers, 
$40,000  tp  $325, (jOO  in  upper 
midwest.  Write  for  list.  John  E.  van  der 
Linden,  Broker,  PO  Box  275,  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa  51360.  (712)  336-2805. 


Good  Buys  Come  in  3’s: 

SE  ILL  trio,  growing  and  profitable, 
$375,000. 

NE  ILL  three,  in  rapidly  growing  area, 

$200,000. 

Please  contact: 

Dave  Kramer 
Holding-Kramer  &  Assoc. 

PO  Box  472,  Gibson  City,  IL  60936 
(217)  784-4736 


5-day  DAILY  grossing  $1.4 
million -F  2  weeklies.  Total  gross 
$2.6  million  -  $820,000  cash 
flow  -  minimum  down  $4  million. 
Jim  Webster  &  Associates 
(214)  722-3030. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


THREE  individually  owned  paid  circula¬ 
tion  GEORGIA  weeklies  near  each  other 
offer  ideal  starter  or  growth  package. 
Asking  prices  are  $225,000, 
$135,000  and  $120,000  on  revenues 
of  $194,000,  $125,000,  and 
$118,000.  Too  good  an  area  to  pass 
up.  ^11  or  write; 

Jim  Hall  Media  Senrices 
PO  Box  1008 
Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  lakes  and  mountain 
region  newspaper  publishing  and  print¬ 
ing  company  based  in  beautiful  college 
town  of  Plymouth.  Profitable  with  $1.4 
million  annual  sales.  Complete  plant 
includes  real  estate  and  press  equip¬ 
ment.  Qualified  buyers  only.  Please 
write; 

L.  BARRY  FRENCH 
Newspaper  Broker  -  Appraiser 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702 


OHIO  WEEKLY  group  in  growing, 
upscale  market.  Projected  $500,000 
sales.  $550,000  cash  price  including 
prime  real  estate.  Box  4057,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY,  exclusive  in 
county.  Moutainous  area,  great  scenary. 
Paper  grosses  more  than  asking  price. 
$10K  down.  Write  for  details.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY,  only  newspaper  in  county.  In 
existence  80  years.  Nets  $25-$30K 
annually.  Owner  financing  w/balance  on 
long  term.  Write  for  details.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  150  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  we  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact; 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.C.  V6j  1P5 

(604)  732-4443 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FLORIDA  -  free  monthly  magazine  type 
specialty  publication.  9  years  old.  Well 
established  distribution.  Good  cash 
flow.  Great  potential.  Gross  $300,000. 
Owner  retiring.  Will  train  buyer. 
$300,000  with  terms.  Box  4046, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

National  Transportation  Industry  Maga¬ 
zine  with  growing  market.  Published  bi¬ 
monthly.  Write  Box  4040,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  monthly  news 
and  entertainment  guide  for  northern 
California  coast.  22,500  free  circ. 
Established  7  years.  Gross  sales 
$200,00-1-.  Asking  $75,000.  Bob 
Riffenburg  (707)  445-3081. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


America's  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada's  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
“Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today;  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


Color 

your 

newspaper 

specialists 
in  superior  quality 
color  separations 
for  newspapers 


$68 


regular  low  price  for 
separations  up  to  4  col.  x  12  in. 

24  hr. 

turnaround  by  special  request 

800-228-3483 

800-422-1164/PA 

717-784-2121 

PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
Commercial  Color 

Bloomsburg,  PA  178 IS 


SERVICE  A  REPAIR 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  SPECIALIST 
Offset  press  repair  senrice,  installation, 
training  and  consultation.  Reasonable 
rates.  Contact  Hank  M.  Bustos,  PO  Box 
26484,  8023  Woodgate  Coutl,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21207.  (301)  922-6218. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTERS 


Mycro-Tek  3000  Front-End  System;  6 
Newstouches,  3  Newstouch  II  termi¬ 
nals,  Editorial  and  Classified  Sorting 
Software,  16-port  Controller,  two 
20-Mbyte  Hard  Drives,  LaserWriter  II 
NTX,  Modem,  Business  Accounting 
interface.  Perfect  for  small  paper. 
$65,000  new;  asking  $42,000.  tony 
Newhall,  (415)  777-6761. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


MAILROOM 


1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


For  Sale 

Kirk  Rudy  model  512  N.P.  inserter 
2  into  1  w/  address  labeling  station 
Like  new,  less  than  1000  hours 
Contact  "Toll  Free"  l-(800)  527-1668 
Automated  Mailing  Systems  Corp. 
Scott  or  Russell  Heisley 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availabiliW. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


TYPACK  USA 

Exclusive  North  American  Agent  for 
"Hit"  tying  machines.  Several  models 
available  for  all  newspaper  mailroom 
applications.  We  stock  parts  for  all 
makes  of  tying  machines!  Buy-Sell- 
Trade.  GREAT  prices  on  quality  twine 
and  poly-tape  shipped  from  our  ware¬ 
houses  nationwide.  Call  TOLL-FREE 
l-(800)  545-5408. 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


150  USED  NEWSPAPER  RACKS.  K80 
style  with  and  without  coin  mechanism. 
$35  each.  Dan  Swint  (303)  756-8555. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone;  (714)  646-5565 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

Complete  Hastech  HS  52  system  with 
two  11/23  CPU's,  three  80  MB  drives, 
10  Edit  III  terminals,  two  AdPro  display 
terminals  and  two  CG  8600's.  All  soft¬ 
ware  and  accessories  included.  Call  Joe 
Kurtz  at  (609)  985-7259. 

FOR  SALE;  Two  auto  tape  machines, 
two  2961  high  speed  machines,  one 
7200  machine  (all  Compugraphic 
equipment),  one  Sandmar  vertical 
camera,  four  cases  3/4  inches  yellow 
buff  perforator  tape.  Call  (^901) 
686-8114,  ask  for  Melanie. 


MICRO  58,  70  Pica,  w/dependent  Bit 
Blaster,  1500  Fonts  on  both  outputs, 
10  mg  drive  w/300  mg  avail,  high  speed 
l/F,  font  and  page  rotation,  extra  casset¬ 
tes,  largest  spares  kit,  2  yrs.,  $37,500. 
BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


TEGRA  Photo/Plain  Paper  with  Genesis 
RIP,  20  MB,  includes  Duplexer  and 
Graphics  Option,  30  Fonts,  installed 
but  never  used,  $58,500. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


PRESSES 


CARY  PASTERS 

6  used,  priced  at  $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Fax  (312)  459-9707 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

“Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses" 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


FOUR  12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC 
PRESSES  22-3/4"  (converted  to  offset) 
Each  consisting  of; 

5  -  Color  Cylinders 

1  160-page  double  3;2  folder 
12-Fully  automatic  45"  reels 
New  GE  drives  in  1984 
Excellent  folders,  for  flexo,  offset 
ONE  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
8  -  Units,  digital  reels 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 
1  -  Double  3;2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22-3/4" 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  V  6-UNIT  PRESS 

6  -  Units,  digital  reels 
1  -  Half  deck 

4  -  Color  cylinders 
1  -  Double  3;2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  22-3/4" 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESS  22-3/4" 

8  -  Units,  digital  reels 
4  -  Color  humps 
1  -  Single  3;2  Imperial  folder 
New  SCR  motor  and  drive  in  1986 
TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S/N 
2637  &  2644  -  23-9/16” 

Each  consisting  of; 

7  -  Goss  Mark  II  units,  digital  reels 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3;2  folder 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION  :  (913)492-9050 
Tlx  4-2362  fax#  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  OP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED;  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  206766 
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PRESSES 


GOSS 

4-Unit  Community,  1978/83,  wkly  in 
A-1  condition 

3- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly 
available  now 

Add-on  Community  units  -  SSC,  SC  and 
grease 

SC  folder  1975,  rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

10-Unit  600  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

4- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

Add-on  Urbanite  units  and  folders 

5- Unit  1100  series  Suburban 

2-Unit  Signature  with  folder,  22-3/4" 

2-Unit  Signature  with  folder,  23-9/16" 


incLL 

6-Unit  V-15  A  1967  w/JF7,  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  available  now 
6-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  w/JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

4-Unit  News  King  W/KJ6,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Enkel  splicer,  ribbon  deck,  imprinters, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS 
6  units  (1  stacked),  SC  folder,  1/2  and 
1/4  folds,  60  HP  drive,  (1978).  Good 
condition.  In  operation.  Can  be  sold  "As 
is"  or  reconditioned.  Available  late 
September. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


GOSS  METRO  ADD-ON  UNITS 
2  Metro  units  (1974), 

22-3/4"  cut-off,  Goss  RTP’s. 
BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 

For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS  URBANITE 

22"  (560mm)  CUTOFF 
10  Units,  1978-83 

22-3/4"  (578mm)  CUTOFF 
13  Units,  1974-78 
10  Units,  1971 
6  Units,  1972,  U-921 
5  Units,  1976 
4  Units,  1978,  U-1245 
Add-on  units  and  folders 
Upper  formers 

Tabloid  bar  nests,  Hi-page  count 

ONE  Corporation/ Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


HARRIS 

-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1975 
-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1980 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units,  JF-7,  1973 
GOSS 

-Community,  8  units,  1979,  SC  folder. 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
-Metro  2  units,  22-3/4  inches 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER/INSERT 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

King:  Color  King,  22  3/4  c/o,  7units  50 
Hp  drive 

Fairchild,  22  3/4  c/o,  2  units  20  Hp 
drive 

Fairchild,  22  3/4  c/o,  5  units  heatset 
Harris:  V-15A,  22  3/4  c/o,  5  units  JF-7 
folder 

V-15A,  22  3/4  c/o,  8  units  double  ender 

JF-7  and  JF-1  folders 

V-25,  22  3/4  c/o,  4  units  75  Hp,  JF-1 

folder 

V-25,  22  3/4  c/0,4  units  100  Hp,  SCR, 
JF-10  folder 

V-25:  22  3/4  c/o,  9  units  JF  25, 

Custom  built  300  3  knife  trimmer 

V-25,  22  3/4  c/o,  9  units,  2  JF-4 

folders,  double  ender 

N-800,  22  3/4  c/o,  5  unit,  1  RBC-2 

folder 

N-845,  22  3/4  c/o,  6  unit,  1  RBC-2 
folder 

N-900,  21"  c/o,  remote  inker,  heatset, 
4  units. 

These  press  systems  and  components 
are  owned  by  EGS  Americas,  Inc.  and 
are  available  “As  Is”  or  completely 
rebuilt. 

EGS  AMERICAS  Inc. 

90  Washington  Street 
Dover,  NH  03820 
Tel:  (603)  742-4969 
FAX:  (603)  742-0535 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

8-Unit  Harris  Graphics  NC  400, 

2  JF-40  Folder 

Harris  V-15  A  6  units,  new  styfe  with 
JF-1  folder  22-3/4”  c.o. 

8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit  V-22  w/JF-1  Folder 

Harris  JF-4  combination  folder  with  1/2 
&  1/4  and  double  parallel  22-3/4” 
c.o. 

Harris  upper  former  for  V  series  folders 

Sheeter,  Clark-Aiken  from  a  Harris  V 
series  press,  22-3/4”  by  36"  double¬ 
width 

Count-o-veyor  2  model  104,  as-is  or 
rebuilt  with  Tach  generators 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 

NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


W  &  H  FLEXO 

WILL  CONSIDER  ALL  OFFERS 
4-Unit  1984  Windmoeller  Hoelscher 
press  with  3  half  decks,  double  3:2 
folder  &  RTPs.  Cut-off  is  23-9/16"  but 
can  be  reduced  to  22".  Available  for 
immediate  removal. 

Inland  Newspaper  Mi.  :ninery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Cross-head  perforator  for  Goss  SC  22 
3/4  inch  cut  off.  Please  contact  Jack 
Sitzman  at  (605)  339-3633. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM:  Director,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  to  oversee  an  accredited  prog¬ 
ram  of  approximately  400  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  35  graduate  students.  Long¬ 
time  director  promoted  to  dean. 
Position  includes  some  teaching.  Qual¬ 
ifications:  Doctorate  preferred,  masters 
required;  administrative  experience; 
research  and  teaching  experience; 
professional  experience  as  a  journalist. 
Salary:  negotiable.  Deadline:  October 
16  or  until  position  is  filled.  Send  appli¬ 
cation,  vita  and  three  letters  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  Professor  Janet  Dooley,  chair. 
Search  Committee  for  Director,  W.  Page 
Pitt  School  of  Journalism,  Marshall 
University,  Huntington,  WV  25701. 
Marshall  University  is  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity,  affirmative  action  employer. 


Northeastern  University's  School  of 
Journalism  seeks  to  hire  a  full-time 
tenure-track  facuify  member  to  teach 
broadcast  journalism  for  Fall  1990. 
Qualifications  include  a  minimum  of  a 
master's  degree  and  five  years  full-time 
professional  media  experience.  Send 
letter,  resume,  names  of  three  refer¬ 
ences  and  any  supporting  material  to: 
Search  Committee,  Northeastern 
University,  School  of  Journalism,  102 
Lake  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  North¬ 
eastern  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Title  IX  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Search  Extended 

CHAIRPERSON,  Department  of 
Communication,  East  Tennessee  State 
University,  beginning  August  1990. 
The  department  consists  of  divisions  of 
advertising,  broadcasting,  journalism, 
public  relations,  speech  communica¬ 
tion,  and  theatre.  Ph.D.  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  field  required.  Must  have  a  solid 
record  in  teaching  and  research  with 
^ong  academic  credentials.  Convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  of  successful  administra¬ 
tive  experience  required.  Sensitivity  to 
the  ne^s  of  multifaceted  department 
and  excellent  interpersonal  and  public 
communication  skills  are  essential. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  persons  with 
professional  experience  in  an  area  of 
the  department.  Women  and  minorities 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  November  1, 
1989,  and  will  continue  until  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled.  Send  vita  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  to  Dr.  Stephen 
Brown,  Search  Committee  Chair,  Box 
19,  150A,  ETSU,  Johnson  Ci^,  TN 
37614.  AA/EOE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Rapidly  growing  daily,  located  in  Flori¬ 
da,  seeks  experienced  controller  with 
broad  expertise  in  accounting  principals 
including  general  ledger,  accounts 
receivable,  accounts  payable,  credit 
and  collections,  and  payroll.  Successful 
candidate  will  possess  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  budgeting,  cost  analysis, 
capital  and  financiar  reporting.  Must 
have  proven  leadership  and  managerial 
skills.  Please  send  resume  with  salary 
history  and  requirements  to  Box  4037, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER/CHIEF 
FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Zone  2,  major  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  searching  for  a  Controller/CFO 
with  extensive  financial  reporting  exper¬ 
ience  and  analytical  and  people  skills. 
Responsibilities  include  general  ledger, 
A/R,  A/P,  credit  and  collections  and 
cost  analysis.  CPA  with  outstanding 
management  skills  and  with  experience 
in  a  union  environment  is  preferred. 

Commensurate  earnings  with  excellent 
employee  benefits.  Forward  confiden¬ 
tial  resume  with  salary  history  to  ^x 
4103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Associate  Director 

Dartmouth  News  Service 

Dartmouth  is  looking  for  an  energetic  com 
munications  professional  skilled  in  working  with 

I  I  the  media  on  the  local,regional  and  national 
levels.  The  Associate  Director  should  possess 
substantial  experience  as  a  journalist,  a  spokesper 
son  and  an  Information  Manager.  An  understan 
ding  of  higher  education  issues  is  essential.  Search 
Committee  will  begin  reviewing  applications 
September  25,  1989.  Please  send  a  letter  of  in 
terest  and  a  complete  resume  to  Diana  Warren. 
Associate  Director  Search, Dartmouth  News  Ser 
vice,  23  South  Main  Street,  Hanover.  NH  03755. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

Danmoulh  is  an  equal  opportuniiv  empkncr  Women  and  ininoriiv  can 
didates  are  encouraged  to  appl> 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

Large  group  of  community  newspapers 
has  an  opening  for  an  experienced 
publisher/sales  director  in  New 
England.  The  position  requires  some¬ 
one  with  experience  managing  the 
expense  and  revenue  sides  of  a  million 
dollar  budget.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  a  track  record  in  saies  and 
saies  management  with  a  strong  focus 
on  quality  publications.  As  puoiisher 
you  will  have  the  full  responsibility  for 
the  day  to  day  operations  of  the  divi¬ 
sion.  the  publication  is  paid  with  a 
companion  TMC  of  30,000  maii  deliv¬ 
ered.  We  are  looking  for  a  "hands-on" 
individuai  who  can  take  charge.  All 
replys  held  in  strict  confidence.  Send  to 
Box  4061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

EMPLOYMENT  NEWSPAPER 
An  established,  successful  publishing 
company  in  Zones  2  &  3  seeks  a  proven 
leader  with  a  zest  for  new  challenges. 
We  plan  to  create  an  employment 
services  division  in  early  1990  that  will 
be  anchored  by  a  weekly  employment 
newspaper  and  we  need  a  publisher  that 
can  start  from  scratch  and  build  a 
successful  operation.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  is  a  team-player  with  significant 
newspaper  advertising  sales  back¬ 
ground  and  a  track  record  of  successful 
P  &  L  management  experience,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  startup  ventures.  This  is  an 
outstanding  opportunity,  so  please 
respond  now,  in  confidence  to  Box 
40/3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

Aggressive  southerner  with  experience, 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  weeklies, 
to  direct  Zone  4  group  with  current 
revenues  near  $1,000,000,  potentiai 
for  much  more.  Must  understand  the 
dynamics  of  weekly  papers  and  be  able 
to  train  and  manage  a  sales  staff  as  well 
as  do  some  selling.  Job  requires  an 
innovator  who  is  abie  to  set  and  work 
within  a  budget.  Good  salary  with  incen¬ 
tives,  opportunity  to  advance  with 
parent  company.  Please  write,  with 
resume,  in  confidence  to  Box  4092, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  SERVICES  MANAGER 
Large  group  of  community  weekiies  with 
1,000,000  plus  circulation  seeks  an 
experienced  ad  service  manager  to 
direct  creative  services,  order  entry, 
processing,  dispatch  and  all  other  ad 
services  functions.  This  is  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  chance  to  set  up  a  depart¬ 
ment  from  the  ground  floor.  We  are  a 
division  of  an  internationai  newspaper 
company  and  this  position  offers  above 
average  salary  and  benefits  pius  the 
opportunity  for  growth  for  someone  who 
is  willing  to  work  to  make  things 
happen.  Weekly  experience  is  not 
required  but  you  should  be  comfortable 
in  a  high  voiume,  competitive  and  dead¬ 
line  intense  environment.  Reply  to:  Box 
4044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
For  30,000  daily  in  upper  Midwest 
capital  city.  Modern  facilities;  safe, 
clean  community,  outdoor  recreation  on 
one  of  America’s  great  river  systems. 
Sustained  circulation  growth  provides 
competitive  edge  in  a  $15  million  ad 
sales  market.  Strong  staff  needs  proven 
motivator  with  organizational  skills  and 
analytical  ability.  Position  created 
through  promotion  to  corporate  head¬ 
quarters.  Send  letter  of  application  and 
resume  to:  Paula  Redmann,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  The  Bismarck 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND 
58502. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
18,000  daily  minimum  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  advertising.  Duties 
to  include  key  account  sales,  in-house 
and  special  section  promotions,  and  co¬ 
op.  Creative  abiiity  (design,  copy  writ¬ 
ing)  and  good  organizational  skil's  a 
must.  Macintosh  savvy  a  PLUS.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  Ad  Director.  Salary 
beginning  at  $23K  (commensurate  with 
experience)  plus  incentives.  Send 
resumes  in  confidence  to: 

D.S.Kirk 

c/o  Freeport  Journai-Standard 
PO  Box  330 
Freeport,  Iliinois  61032 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Seeking  a  goai-oriented,  highly  moti¬ 
vated  individual  to  direct  the  sales 
effort  on  our  9,000  daily  and  19,000 
TMC  in  Zone  5.  Show  us  your  track 
record,  your  ability  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate,  and  your  organizational  skills. 
Competitive  salary  plus  bonus,  solid 
benefit  program  and  profit  sharing  plan. 
Send  resume  and  date  of  availability  to 
Box  4088,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  venerable,  expansionist  weekly  serv¬ 
ing  seaside  communities  in  a  high- 
quaiity  naturai  environment  in  Zone  1 
seeks  an  advertising  manager  capable 
of  recruiting  and  motivating  a  small 
sales  staff,  bcellent  pay  and  benefits, 
including  generous  monthly  bonuses 
based  on  performance.  Box  4024, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Daily  Record,  a  northwest  New 
Jersey  daily  with  60,000  plus  circula¬ 
tion  seeks  an  aggressive,  resuits- 
oriented,  advertising  executive  to  direct 
sales,  marketing  and  promotions.  A 
degree  in  marketing  is  preferred 
combined  with  a  soiid  background  in 
retail  and  classified  sales.  You  will  plan, 
create  and  assunria  responsibility  for  the 
expansion  of  our  existing  market  share. 
We  circuiate  in  an  affluent  up  scale  and 
highly  competitive  market  therefore, 
proven  results  in  a  competitive  environ¬ 
ment  are  required. 

Morris  Coun^  is  a  beautifui  suburb  (30 
miies  west  of  New  York  City)  that  is  rich 
in  culture  and  offers  unlimited 
opportunity. 

We  offer  an  outstanding  compensation 
and  benefits  package.  If  you  thrive  on 
competition  and  can  inspire  and  moti¬ 
vate  a  professionai  sales  team  to  excel¬ 
lence,  please  send  your  resume  includ¬ 
ing  saiary  history  to: 

Ramona  Roe 
Director  Of  Personnel 
Morristown  Newspapers  Inc. 

629  Parsippany  Road 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  SALES  PEOPLE 

Wanted  by  central  Arizona  newspaper 
group  due  to  current  growth.  We  are 
looking  for  several  good  newspaper 
advertising  prapie,  if  you  have  a  desire 
to  achieve  with  good  sales  and  layout 
abili^,  we  would  like  to  consider  your 
applications  for  one  of  the  sales  and 
management  positions  in  Dispiay  or 
Classified  Advertising.  We  have  a  six- 
day  daily,  three  weeklies,  and  one  semi¬ 
weekly  and  shoppers. 

Send  resume,  samples,  references  and 
salary  desires  to: 

Don  Kramer,  Senior  Publisher 
Casa  Grande  Vaiiey  Newspaper 
PO  Box  C3 

Casa  Grande,  AZ  85222. 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 


CLASSinED  ADVERTI8INQ 
Ordtr  Blank 


Comptny. 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1, 1989 

UNE  AOS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  weak— Se.30  per  Nne  1  week— $3.70  per  line 

2weeks— $5.50  per  Nne,  per  leeue.  2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  Nne,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.60  per  Nne,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.60  per  Nne,  per  Iseue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.10  per  Nne,  per  lesue.  4weeks—tti40  per  Nne,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  Ineertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.00  per  insertion  lor  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  Nne  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  Nne  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  laeue. 

Payment  muat  accompany  all  Poaltlona  Wanted  ada. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  uaa  of  borders,  boldfaca.  Illustrations,  logo,  ate.,  on  dasalfied  ads 
charged  the  following  ralaa  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $80;  2  to  5 
tlmea.$75;6to12timee,  $70;  13  to  25  times  $85;  26  to  51  times  $60;  52 
timea,$55. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  pubileatlon  data. 

Conmat  ratae  avNIabh  upon  roquoot 
Box  number  rasponsea  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 
Editor  ft  Publlshor 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 

ARTIEDITORIAL 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
need  management  and  staff,  exper¬ 
ienced  and  entry-level.  Send  in  your 
resume  to  our  active  referral  service; 
also  a  short  classified  ad  (7  agate  lines) 
for  listing  in  our  NENA  Bulletin.  We  will 
send  out  resumes  to  replies,  or  they  can 
contact  you  directly  if  name  is  used. 
THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE,  OBLIGATION 
FOR  THIS  SERVICE.  NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION,  70 
Washington  St.,  Salem,  MA  01970. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
GRAPHIC  ARTISTS 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  has  openings 
for  graphics-minded  news  editors  and 
artists: 

Assistant  News  Editor  -  Must  be  profi¬ 
cient  in  layout  and  editing.  This  is  a  key 
position  that  could  lead  to  Page  lA 
responsibilities.  Candidate  must  have 
three  to  five  years  desk  experience,  be 
content-oriented,  write  sharp  headlines 
and  demostrate  modern  design  skills. 

Artists  -  Openings  for  illustrators  and 
designers  who  are  proficient  with 
Macintosh  news  graphics. 

Send  cover  letter  detailing  your  goals, 
resume,  vrork  samples,  references  and 
salary  history  to:  Philip  Schoch,  Associ¬ 
ate  Managing  Editor,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  1101  Pacific  Ave.,  Dallas,  TX 
75202. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  28,000  daily, 
30,000  Sunday  located  in  Santa  Cruz, 
CA,  will  have  an  opening  for  a  retail 
advertising  manager  Sept.  1.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  have  at  least  3  years 
of  supervisory  experience  and  at  least 
10  years  in  daily  newspapers  either  in 
retail,  national  or  classified.  Manage  a 
department  of  18  with  8  outside  sales 
persons,  art  department,  ad  services. 
Responsible  for  the  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions,  major  presentations,  budgeting, 
sales  training.  Prefer  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  experience.  Competitive  market. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus,  MBOand  bene¬ 
fits.  Those  qualified  please  forward 
resume  to:  Scott  Haskins,  Advertising 
Director,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  PO  Box 
638,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061.  NO 
PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

NEWS  ART  DIRECTOR  and  GRAPHIC 
ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR  -  Looking  to  fill 
positions,  one  a  working  artist  to  lead  a 
two  person  art  department  and  help 
implement  a  new  design.  This  newly 
created  position  would  make  design 
decisions  on  feature  pages  and  special 
sections.  Strong  page  design,  typogra¬ 
phy,  free  hand  art,  color  selection  and 
Macintosh  abilities  necessary.  Looking 
for  a  leader  with  initiative  and  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  teach  others.  Also  needed,  a 
graphic  artist  to  complete  the  two 
person  operation.  Will  consider  entry 
level  person  with  or  without  Macintosh 
experience.  Contact  Dan  Doughtie, 
Director  of  Photography,  The  Augusta 
Chronicle,  Augusta  Herald,  725  Broad 
St.,  Augusta,  GA  30901.  (404) 
724-0851. 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  for  16,000  daily 
with  two  TMC’s.  Supervise  a  staff  of  6. 
Looking  for  someone  strong  in  sales 
ability.  Excellent  salary,  benefits  and 
advancement  opportunities.  Reply  to: 
Personnel  Dept.,  Chillicothe  Gazette, 
PO  Box  4400,  Chillicothe,  OH  45601. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Self-motivated  individual  with  strong 
motivational  and  leadership  skills 
sought  to  direct  retail  department  for 
The  Herald.  The  Herald  is  a  57,000 
circulation  daily  newspaper  in  a  compe¬ 
titive  market,  30  miles  north  of  Seattle, 
Washington.  We  are  a  Washington  Post 
Company  division.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  have  a  proven  background  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  management.  Must 
be  strong  in  staff  coaching  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Excellent  people  and  sales  skills 
are  essential.  Experience  managing  a 
telemarketing  department  a  plus. 
Excellent  compensation  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  outlining 
accomplishments  and  specific  innova¬ 
tive  advertising  selling  programs  you 
have  implemented  to:  Personnel  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Herald,  PO  Box  930,  Everett. 
WA  98206.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  graphically  oriented 
mid-sized  papers  in  the  country  seeks  a 
graphic  artist  who  will  spend  about 
b0%  of  the  job  creating  and  managing 
information  graphics,  40%  on  illustra¬ 
tions.  Most  sought  after  is  a  person  who 
vigorously  works  the  newsroom  to 
generate  graphics  -  small  to  full  page  - 
for  every  section  of  the  paper.  We  do 
graphics  well.  Join  us  in  New  Mexico, 
where  the  sun,  the  arts,  the  cultures, 
the  mountains  and  deserts  make  life  a 
dream.  Contact:  Mike  Davis,  Photo/ 
Graphics  Editor,  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  7777  Jefferson  NE,  Albu¬ 
querque,  NM  87109,  (505) 
823-3640. 

SUNNY  SOUTHWEST 

Nev  ’  Mexico  daily,  under  10,000,  seeks 
advertising  manager.  Great  town, 
modern  newspaper.  Let  us  know  what 
you  can  do  for  us,  and  your  salary 
requirements.  Reply  to  Box  4059, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Zone  5,  13,000  daily  with  TMC  seeks 
an  organized  sales-oriented  self-starter 
with  experience  in  home  delivery,  sales 
crews,  collections  and  telemarketing. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
4068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTIEDfTORIAL 

ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Times  Picayune  in  New  Orleans 
seeks  an  experienced  supervisor  to  lead 
its  news  art  department.  Candidate 
must  have  background  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  design  and  layout,  color,  informa¬ 
tional  graphics  and  Macintosh  system. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Personnel  Department,  Attn:  Art  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Times  Picayune,  3800  Howard 
Avenue,  New  Orleans,  LA  70140. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
25,000  Daily  plus  32,000  TMC 

This  highly  competitive  market,  located 
between  the  sunny  beaches  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  excitement  of  Boston, 
demands  a  well  experienced  individual 
who  is  strong  in  promotion  and  can  also 
achieve  an  excellent  level  of  customer 
senrice.  Good  people  skills  and  organi¬ 
zational  ability  extremely  important. 

Competitive  salary,  incentives  and 
benefits  for  the  right  person  interested 
in  this  challenging  position. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Raymond  Lacaillade,  Publisher 

The  Evening  Times 

23  Exchange  St.,  Pawtucket,  Rl  02862 

ARTIST 

Nassau  County  Long  Island  newspaper 
chain  seeks  creative  artist  with  at  least 
2  years  experience  in  editorial  layout 
and  paste-up.  Ideal  candidate  will  be 
talented,  energetic  and  able  to  meet 
tight  deadlines.  Call  Robin,  (516) 
569-4000. 

HELP  WANTED 

^""HELEW/Sn^"""** 

aRCULATION 

EDITORIAL 

CIRCUUTION  MANAGER 

A  big  city  daily  has  hired  our  circulation 
manager,  so  we  need  a  replacement 
leader  for  our  six-person  department. 
Prize-winning  Zone  7  daily  of  l3,0(X}  in 
college  community  has  enjoyed  14 
percent  growth  in  two  years,  and  we 
want  to  continue  the  trend.  Ideal  appl¬ 
icant  knows  budgeting,  ABC  regula¬ 
tions,  and  is  familiar  with  PBM  and 
successful  promotions.  Send  resume, 
salary  needs  and  references  to  Box 
4099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Creative,  thoughtful  person  with  desire 
to  share  in  management  and  decision 
making  needed  to  backstop  aggressive 
sports  editor.  Person  should  have  mini¬ 
mum  3-5  years  of  copy-editing  experi¬ 
ence  and  be  versatile  enough  to  handle 
section  layout  and  some  writing  assign¬ 
ments.  Market  includes  minor  league 
franchises  in  the  eastern  league,  ^A, 
AHL  and  ASL,  several  colleges,  20-plus 
high  schools  and  thoroughbred  horse 
racing.  Process  color  and/or  Harris  pagi¬ 
nation  experience  a  plus.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  work  samples  to  Lou 
Hansen,  Sports  Editor,  Tne  Record, 
501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY  12181. 

E.(5.E. 

CIRCULATION  OPERATIONS  MGR 

The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  is 
searching  for  someone  to  be  responsible 
for  all  data  s^tems  and  record  keeping 
for  our  200,000  plus  circulation 
department.  The  successful  candidate 
must  have  a  solid  accounting  back¬ 
ground  and  be  familiar  with  ABC  rules 
and  regulations.  Please  send  resume  to 
Karl  J.  Buchmier,  Circulation  Director, 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles,  PO  Box 
4200,  Woodland  Hills,  CA 
91365-4200.  No  phone  calls  please. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

A  solid  reporter  with  an  eye  on  a 
management  career  can  take  advantage 
of  a  great  news  town  as  a  reporter/editor 
in  the  aggressive  newsroom  of  the  Odes¬ 
sa  American,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
west  Texas  daily.  Two  years  experience 
and  a  gung-ho  attitude  required. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Need  A.M.  experienced  manager  to 
oversee  home  delivery  (primarily  youth 
carriers)  for  65,000  (daily)  and  71,000 
(Sunday)  suburban  daily  in  Zone  2.  New 
position  will  make  you  second  to  Circu¬ 
lation  Director.  Excellent  starting  salary 
and  benefits,  including  401(K).  Will 
oversee  22  DSMs  and  4  Zone  mana¬ 
gers.  Box  4075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  REPORTER 
Federal  agents  almost  outnumber  local 
police  in  this  west  Texas  crossroads 
where  drug,  human  and  import  traffic 
are  often  the  top  new'  of  the  day.  A  hard 
nosed  reporter  with  a  years  experience 
could  earn  a  statewide  professional 
reputation  on  this  beat.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Keith  Briscoe,  The  Odessa  American, 
PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 

To  coordinate  all  business  functions  on 
Hewlett-Packard  3,000  system;  AP, 
AR,  PR,  and  GL  functions  plus  supervi¬ 
sion  of  computer  operator.  Program¬ 
ming  and  electronic  expertise  helpful. 
Competitive  compensation  and  fringe 
benefits  package.  Resume  and  salary 
history  to  Kay  Gausem,  Yakima  Herald 
Republic,  PO  Box  9668,  Yakima,  WA 
98909.  EOE. 

This  is  a  job  for  a  seasoi.  c  reporter  who 
can  help  lead  a  staff  of  seven  to  a  new 
level  of  excellence.  The  successful 
applicant  will  be  able  to  write  in-depth 
enterprise  features  on  everything  from 
dog  mushing  to  basketball  and  have  the 
experience  and  aptitude  to  coach 
improving  writers.  Other  responsibilities 
include  helping  organize  local  coverage, 
working  with  copy  editors  who  put 
together  the  section,  and  filling  in  for 
the  sports  editor  as  needed.  We’d  like  to 
see  at  least  five  years  of  daily  newspap¬ 
er  experience. 

EDITORIAL 

AGRI-BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Times-News,  a  22,000,  seven-day 
daily  in  Southern  Idaho,  has  an  opening 
for  an  agri-business  reporter  to  cover  a 
complex  and  diversified  ranching  and 
agricultural  community. 

You’ll  report  on  such  varied  topics  as 
international  trade  and  irrigation,  the 
agriculture  protest  movement  and 
biogenetics,  commodities  and  rural 
demraraphics. 

The  Times-News  is  a  small,  but  feisty, 
daily  newspaper  with  a  long  commit¬ 
ment  to  solid  hard  news  and  issues 
reporting. 

The  area  offers  a  high  quality  of  life  in  a 
clean  and  safe  Intermountain  commun¬ 
ity  with  abundant  outdoor  recreation. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  work 
samples,  and  names  of  references  to 
Stephen  Hartgen,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Times-News,  Box  548,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho  83301. 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  (56,000 
daily,  73,000  Sunday)  is  a  paper  that 
has  won  two  Pulitzer  Prizes.  We  value 
excellence. 

The  sports  staff  has  won  APSE  awards 
for  special  sections,  enterprise  report¬ 
ing,  and  feature  writing  as  well  as  daily 
and  Sunday  sections.  Ours  is  a  staff  of 
young,  growing  reporters  anxious  to 
learn.  Without  a  professional  franchise 
in  town  we  concentrate  on  amateur 
sports  and  look  to  tell  good  stories  as 
much  as  provide  scores.  And  we’re 
ready  to  make  our  next  leap  forward. 

Copy  desk  work  in  not  part  of  the  job. 
Our  emphasis  is  quality  writing  and 
editing.  Candidates  should  write  to 
Mike  Campbell,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
149()01,  Anchorage,  AK  99508.  Send 
work  samples,  a  resume  and  a  letter 

Alaskan  daily  seeks  hard-working 
sportswriter.  Demanding  readers, 
demanding  job.  Cover  a  wide  range  of 
sports,  from  Alaska  League  baseball  to 
dc«  mushing.  Contact  Ralph  Thomas, 
ME,  Kenai  Peninsula  Clarion.  (907' 
283-7551. 

describing  your  ideal  sports  section. 

Award-winning  weekly  newspaper  seeks 
full-time  reporter  to  cover  growing  territ¬ 
ory.  Emphasis  on  local  news  and 
features.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  The 
Star-Gazette,  PO  Box  500,  Hacketts- 
town,  NJ  07840. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

For  entry  level  management  position. 
26,500  daily  paper  seeks  skilled  copy 
editor  with  strong  reporting  back¬ 
ground,  creative  story  ideas,  good 
people  skills  and  keen  eye  for  layout. 
Send  letter,  resume,  clips  to:  Roy 
Hamlin,  Managing  Editor,  Monroe 
Evening  News,  rO  Sox  1176,  Monroe, 
Ml  48161. 

EDITORIAL-PAGE  COPY  EDITOR/ 
WRITER.  An  award-winning  daily  of 
105,000  circulation  seeks  a  ^rp-eyed 
copy  editor  to  lay  out  pages  and  vi^ 
with  production  staff.  Job  includes  writ¬ 
ing  2-4  editorials  a  week  reflecting  our 
libertarian-conservative  philosophy. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to: 
Dan  Griswold,  Gazette  Telegraph,  PO 
Box  1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80901. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR  -  Applications  are 
being  accepted  for  business  editor. 
Duties  include  writing  business  stories 
and  supervision  coverage  of  Kern  Coun¬ 
t's  diverse  business  community. 
Responsible  for  the  production  of  a 
daily  business  section,  as  well  as 
Sunday  Business  and  real  estate 
sections.  Candidate  must  possess 
strong  reporting  and  management 
skills,  and  a  knowledge  of  local 
economic  issues.  Send  letter  of  interest 
and  resume  to: 

Dianne  Hardisty,  Asst.  Managing  Editor 
The  Bakersfield  Californian 
PO  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
In  anticipation  of  future  openings, 
Minneapolis/St.  Paul  City  Business  is 
seeking  resumes  from  experienced 
business  reporters.  Send  resumes  to 
Scott  Gillespie,  Managing  Editor,  City 
Business,  5500  Wayzata  Blvd.,  Suite 
800,  Minneapolis,  MN  55416. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER 
Opening  for  a  dynamic  creative  indivi¬ 
dual  to  supervise  business  coverage  for 
a  65,000  daily,  80,000  Sunday  paper. 
Needed  energetic,  accurate,  and 
conscientious  type  who  works  well  with 
people.  Daily  news  paper  experience 
required.  Su^rb  community,  ucellent 
pay,  benefits.  Affirmative  action/equal 
opportunity  employer.  Send  resume, 
clips  to:  Rebbeca  Pierce,  Metro  Editor, 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  401  South  Burdick 
Street,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003. 

BUSINESS  WRITERS  -  Excellent 
opportunity  for  business  writers  wanting 
to  work  in  the  heart  of  Silicon  Valley. 
The  Peninsula  Times  Tribune,  a 
47,000  circulation  P.M.  daily,  has  two 
opening:  one  entry-level  position  for  an 
energetic  self-starter,  and  a  position 
requiring  at  least  two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  business  writing.  Please  send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  Kevin 
Doyle,  Managing  Editor,  the  Peninsula 
Times  Tribune,  PO  Box  300,  Palo  Alto, 
CA  94302. 

CITY  EDITOR 

For  fast-growing  suburban  San  Francis¬ 
co  Bay  area  daily.  Take-charge  city 
editor  with  excellent  news  sense,  strong 
language  skills  and  ability  to  teach  and 
motivate  others.  Solid  reporting  and 
editing  experience  necessary.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bob  Conley,  Deputy 
Editor,  Contra  Costa  Times,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596.  No 
phone  calls  please. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Award-winning  AM  in 
major  metro  area  searching  for  news, 
features  and  sports  desk  candidates. 
Solid  language  and  layout  skills  a  must. 
Reply  to  Paul  Mowry,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Tribune  Newspapers,  120 
W.  First  Ave.,  Mesa,  AZ  85202. 

JOB  HUNTING? 

If  you  need  a  job,  you  need 
M^iaUne.  Medi^neisthe 
newspaper  industry’s  daily 
updated  job  listing  service. 
Get  the  best  leads  in  the 
business.  Get  MediaUne. 
For  more  information,  call: 

800-237-8073 

in  CA:  408-296-7353 

4lrTHnnTJ0nAIC0NTHELli« 

2156  The  Alameda.  San  jose.  CA  95126 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

You're  an  aggressive,  enthusiastic 
experienced  city  editor  or  assistant  city 
editor  who  has  been  on  the  job  at  least 
four  years  and  who  has  proven  you  can 
motivate  your  staff.  You're  organized 
and  make  enterprise  assignments  as 
well  as  covering  routine  news  in  innova¬ 
tive  ways.  You'll  work  days,  enjoy  excel¬ 
lent  pay  and  benefits  in  pleasant  Zone  2 
city  -  but  that's  not  why  you’re  answer¬ 
ing  this  ad.  You're  applying  because  you 
want  a  challenge.  Send  resume,  page 
clips  and  samples  of  three  enterprise 
stories  you’ve  directed.  Tell  us  how  they 
came  about  and  why  you're  right  for  this 
job.  Reply  to  Box  4076,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Here’s  what  you  get:  a  position  where 
you  can  truly  make  a  difference  on  one 
of  the  best  100,000  dailies  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
competitive  pay  and  benefits.  Here’s 
what  we  want:  an  experienced  city 
editor  with  a  record  of  excellence,  a 
person  who  can  motivate  a  staff  of 
achievers  to  get  even  better,  and  a 
person  organized  enough  to  ensure  that 
three  committed  deputy  city  editors  and 
twenty  writers  are  all  performing  at  the 
peak.  Write  Jim  Bishop,  Deputy  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor/Local  News,  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph,  PO  Box 
1/79,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 
Please  include  references  and  three 
successive  days  of  your  paper’s  local 
section. 

CITY/NEWS  EDITOR 
Does  the  word  "graphics"  suggest  a 
chance  to  experiment  and  play  with 
different  ideas?  This  seven-day,  8,000 
circulation  newsoaper  in  Eastern  Ohio 
has  FULL  PROCESS  COLOR  and  Apple- 
Macintosh  capabilities  and  prides  itself 
on  clean,  graphical  presentation.  Copy 
editing  and  newswriting  experience  a 
must  for  this  position.  Supply  resume, 
examples  of  work  and  enthusiastic 
letter  of  introduction  to:  Editor,  The 
Tribune,  PO  Box  59,  Coshocton,  OH 
43812. 

COPY  DESK  OPPORTUNITIES 
Looking  for  copy  editors  with  a  committ¬ 
ment  to  quality.  Design  skills  are  a  plus. 
We  have  openings  for  both  a  veteran 
and  a  talented  beginner.  We’re  a  fast¬ 
growing  75,000  AM  Gannett  newspaper 
on  Florida’s  eastcoast  near  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  Send  resume  to  Ken 
Paulson,  Executive  Editor,  Florida 
Today,  PO  Box  363000,  Melborne,  FL 
32936.  EOE. 

COPY  EDITORS 

El  Paso  Times,  serving  picturesque 
southwestern  desert  communities  in 
west  Texas,  southern  New  Mexico  and 
northern  Mexico,  is  seeking  versatile, 
creative  copy  editors  who  can  write 
compelling  headlines,  design  creative 
and  interesting  pages,  and  edit  local 
and  wire  copy  tightly.  We’re  a  62,000 
AMs  Gannett  paper  with  a  Sunday 
circulation  of  99,000.  We  have  high 
standards  on  our  desk  and  seek  copy 
editors  with  the  same.  Consider  joining 
a  team  where  top-notch  performers  are 
recognized  and  appreciated.  Send  a 
cover  letter,  resume,  and  non- 
returnable  clips  to  Nan  Keck,  News  & 
Design  Editor,  El  Paso  Times,  PO  Box 
20,  El  Paso,  Texas  79999.  We  encour¬ 
age  minorities  to  apply. 

_ EOE  M/F/H/V _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland’s  largest 
newspaper,  seeks  top-notch  business 
copy  editor.  Background  in  business 
news  and  layout  a  must.  Critique  and 
4-day  tryout  required.  Salary  range  is 
$454.77  to  $7^.77  per  week.  We  also 
offer  an  exceptional  benefits  package. 
Please  call  Rosemary  Kovacs,  (216) 
344-4877. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Knight-Ridder  daily  in  beautiful  north¬ 
ern  Minnesota  needs  a  creative  copy/ 
layout  editor  for  our  universal  desk. 
Must  have  excellent  language  and  page 
designing  skills  acquired  through  at 
least  two  years  of  experience.  Work  is 
challenging;  each  member  of  our  desk 
is  trained  in  all  phases  of  operation: 
page  one  and  inside  news  design;  local 
and  wire  copy  editing;  features  sections 
and  magazine  editing  and  layout;  and 
graphics  design  on  Macintosh  compu¬ 
ters.  Lifestyle  a  plus  with  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  camping  and  other  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties  in  nearby  national  forest  and  wilder¬ 
ness  area,  along  with  skiing  and  other 
winter  activities.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Jo^  Cox,  Managing  Editor, 
Duluth  News-Tribune,  424  West  First 
Street,  Duluth,  MN  55802.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

COPY  EDITOR 

SPORTS 

■For  Northern  New  Jersey  daily  newspap¬ 
er.  Requires  1-2  years  newspaper  edit¬ 
ing  experience.  Sports  knowledge  a 
plus.  Full-time,  excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Call  (201)  646-4227,  Helen 
Moore,  The  Record,  150  River  Street, 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601.  EEO/M/F. 

DESK  EDITOR 

Small  New  England  PM  needs  versatile 
desk  editor  to  work  with  local  and  wire 
copy.  Good  move  for  rim  person  who 
wants  to  work  with  reporters,  design 
strong  community  news  package  and 
help  a  good  paper  get  better.  Supervis¬ 
ory  experience  a  plus.  Ideal  candidate 
has  several  years  as  a  reporter,  lively 
clips  and  strong  interest  in  local  news. 
Send  reporting  clips,  page  design 
samples  and  one-page  summary  on  the 
mission  of  a  small  daily  to  Box  4091, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Zones  I  &  II 
preferred. 

EDITOR 

Experienced,  take-charge  professional 
for  award-winning  community  newspap¬ 
er  group  on  Long  Island.  Extensive 
community  involvement.  Resumes  and 
clips  to  C.  Richner,  Richner  Publica¬ 
tions,  379  Central  Ave.,  Lawrence,  NY 
11559. _ 

EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  strong,  self- 
motivated  editor  for  an  award-winning 
marketing  magazine  that  our  custom 
publishing  company  produces  for  a 
major  computer  manufacturer.  The 
readership  is  executive  level,  not  tech¬ 
nical,  and  the  magazine  uses  the  best 
conventions  of  major  business  maga¬ 
zines  to  explore  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
Information  Age.  Superior  editing  and 
I  writing  skills  are  a  must,  and  a  back¬ 
ground  in  business  writing,  corporate 
communications  and/or  computer- 
related  fields  are  definite  pluses. 

Please  send  resume,  salary  history  and 
letter  of  introduction  to; 

Department  S 
The  Publications  Company 
422  W.  Congress 
Detroit,  Ml  48226 

EDITOR  for  award-winning,  region  8 
resort  town  weekly.  Prior  weekly  experi- 
ence  a  must.  Outstanding 
organizational/leadership  skills,  strong 
pasteup/copyediting  skills  a  must. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Box  4070,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Florence  (SC)  Morning  News,  31,000 
AM,  needs  someone  to  take  over  editor¬ 
ial  pages  and  write  editorials.  Please 
call  Don  Gordon,  Managing  Editor, 
(803)  669-1771  or  send  resume  to 
Florence  Morning  News,  Box  Fll,  Flor¬ 
ence,  SC  29501. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Knight-Ridder  afternoon  daily  seeks 
political  conservative  who  loves  to 
debate  great  ideas  and  can  craft  prose 
to  present  them.  Send  resume,  your 
best  ten  clips  and  one  type  written  page 
outlining  your  political  and  editorial 
page  philosophy  to:  Leo  Morris,  Editor¬ 
ial  Page  Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO 
Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  journalism  graduate 
needed.  Train  copy  desk,  wire,  heads, 
pixs,  local  copy,  some  sports.  Russell 
(Kansas)  Daily  News,  (913)  483-2118. 

Fast-growing  chain  of  small  dailies  has 
immediate  opening  for  reporter  desiring 
fast-track  to  editor^s  position.  Manager¬ 
ial  potential,  design  and  editing  skills, 
high  energy  level  all  required.  Resume 
to  Doug  Driscoll,  PO  Box  128,  Colum¬ 
bia  City,  IN  46725. 

FOOD  EDITOR 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  looking  tor  an 
experienced  journalist  to  write  and 
produce  our  recipe-oriented  food 
section  and  review  reMaurants  for  this 
185,000-circulation  PM  daily.  The 
right  candidate  will  have  at  least  five 
years  newspaper  or  magazine  experi¬ 
ence  and  have  demonstrated  an  interest 
in  food  coverage  and  restaurant  review¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work  to  Michael  Nelson,  AME/Features, 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  1729  Grand  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  MO  64l08.  Minority  appl¬ 
icants  encouraged.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

FREELANCE  JOURNALISTS 
Stuck  at  home?  National  newsletter 
publisher  in  security  management  field 
seeks  freelancers  available  during 
regular  working  hours,  good  at  phone 
interviewing,  straightforward  writing. 
Send  resume.  We’ll  send  you  back  full 
details.  Publisher,  PO  Box  190,  Port 
Washington,  NY  11050. 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-42bl  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 

HARD-NOSED,  HARD-WORKING, 
HARD-NEWS  REPORTER  NEEDED  for 
apressive,  attractive,  award-winning 
40,000  daily  on  Florida  Gulf  Coast. 
Beginners  and  “feature  writers”  need 
not  apply.  Grammar  and  spelling  tests, 
and  a  tryout  required.  $40O-$45O  per 
week  for  the  right  person.  Application 
deadline  October  1,  Send  resume, 
clips,  references,  and  job  history 
including  current  salary  to:  Box  4094, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

If  you  understand  urgency,  can  handle 
several  breaking  stories  at  once  and  edit 
copy  well  on  tight  deadlines,  you  might 
be  the  bureau  chief  The  Tampa  Tribune 
is  looking  for  in  central  Florida.  This  job 
requires  editing  and  management 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Donna 
Reed,  state  editor.  The  Tampa  Tribune, 
PO  Box  191,  Tampa,  FL  33601. 

Looking  for  an  opportunity  in  an  excit- 
ii  g  community?  We  have  it.  We  need  a 
news  editor  who  has  respect  for  dead¬ 
lines,  pays  attention  to  detail,  and  who 
can  work  well  with  a  staff  of  l5  writers 
and  five  editors  on  the  news  desks.  The 
person  we  hire  will  be  responsible  for 
the  assignment  of  stories/photos,  the 
layout  of  the  news  pages  and  providing 
direction  for  copy  eddors  and  writers. 
We  are  a  two-a-day  and  weekend  publi¬ 
cation;  our  company  is  growing  and  you 
can  be  a  part  of  it.  Contact  Managing 
Editor  Rici<  Parham  at  the  Athens  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  912,  Athens,  GA  30613; 
(404)  549-0123,  ext.  214. 

MAGAZINE/COPY  EDITOR,  daily  near 
Washington,  DC.  Box  4102,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  September  2,  1989 
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HELP  WANTED 


LAYOUT  EDITOR  for  aggressive. 
45,000  -  circulation,  suburban  daily 
tabloid,  PM  Monday-Friday,  AM  Satur¬ 
day.  Experience  in  Macintosh  graphics 
preferred.  Job  involves  page  design  on 
and  off  deadline  and  requires  ability  to 
substitute  at  all  news  and  copy  desk 
stations.  Send  letter,  resume,  work 
samples  to  Chris  Powell,  managing 
editor.  Journal  Inquirer,  306  Progress 
Drive.  Manchester,  CT  06040. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  a  take-charge  person 
for  the  Number  1  position  on  our  news 
team.  We  want  a  leader  with  solid  edit¬ 
ing  talent  and  good  people  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  If  this  sounds  like  you,  and 
you  want  to  work  to  turn  a  good  daily 
newspaper  into  a  great  daily  newspaper, 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  This  position 
supervises  20  talented  news  staffers  at 
a  6-day,  17,000  circulation  paper  in 
Batavia,  NY.  We  offer  an  outstanding 
quality  of  life  in  close  proximity  to  2 
metro  areas,  good  salary,  401(K)  plan, 
full  benefits,  and  the  chance  to  join  a 
growing  newspaper.  Send  resume  and 
sala^  history  with  samples  of  your  work 
to:  Gloria  Stonecipher,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Daily  News,  PO  Box  870,  Bata¬ 
via,  NY  14021.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
A  growing  regional  daily  in  Zone  7  has 
an  opening  for  a  strong  managing 
editor.  We're  a  prize-winning  newspaper 
of  over  12,000.  Recent  editor  got  a 
promotion  in  our  group.  Good  salary  for 
the  right  person.  Tell  us  about  your 
talents,  background  and  philosophy  and 
send  references  to  Box  4100,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
13,000  Zone  8  daily.  Excellent  writing, 
editing  and  management  skills 
required.  Must  be  extremely  energetic 
and  growth-oriented.  Experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Imminent  departure  of  current  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  "greener  pastures”  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  causes  search  to  begin  for 
replacement.  Newspaper  is  15,700 
Tuesday-Sunday  AM  daily  located  in 
irrigated  high  plains  of  historical  West¬ 
ern  Nebraska  180  miles  north  of 
Denver,  CO.  Moderate  climate,  excel¬ 
lent  recreational  opportunities,  three 
hours  to  nearest  ski  area.  Good  place  to 
raise  a  family.  Candidate  reports  direct¬ 
ly  to  publisher  and  has  full  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  news  operation  including  budget 
preparation,  hiring-firing,  editorials, 
and  management  of  staff  of  17.  DISC 
front-end  system  including  Discovery 
pagination.  Award-winning  newspaper 
with  reputation  of  staying  on  technology 
forefront.  This  is  no  job  for  a  beginner 
since  excellence  is  demanded  and 
rewards  are  substantial.  We  seek  to  be 
the  best  news  organization  in  the 
region.  Excellent  news  staff  to  work  with 
and  top  level  management  team  in 
place.  Excellent  fringes.  If  you  have  a 
good  track  record,  demand  excellence 
of  yourself  and  those  who  work  for  you, 
and  you  like  people  ...  send  resume, 
salary  history,  availability  and  support 
materials  to  Marc  W.  Anthony, 
Publisher,  Star-Herald  Publishing  Co., 
1405  Broadway,  Scottsbiuff,  NE 
69361. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

I  need  a  newsroom  leader  who's  high  on 
people  skills,  quality  editing  and  writing 
and  is  driven  by  the  thrust  of  local  news. 
We're  an  award-winning  17,000  PM  in 
Corning,  NY  with  lots  of  publisher 
support  to  expand.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  be  in  an  editing  or  assistant  position 
at  a  similar-size  daily.  If  you  have  the 
experience  and  skills  and  seek  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  leading  an  aggressive  news 
team,  call  Mark  M.  Sweetwood,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  (607)  936-4651. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  one  with  world  class 
ffaphic  skills,  a  knack  for  collaborative 
l^dership  and  a  passionate  disdain  for 
putting  anything  boring  on  the  front 
page.  The  job  description  includes 
designing  lA,  supervising  a  layout  desk 
that  handles  the  rest  of  our  A  section 
and  helping  revamp  the  appearance  of 
the  newspaper.  We  want  a  front  page 
that  looks  so  good  it  wins  both  readers 
and  prizes.  The  person  we're  seeking 
also  is  eclectic  enough  to  know  why  the 
death  of  Theodore  Seuss  Geisel  would 
be  interesting  news,  reflective  enough 
to  have  occasionally  considerd  what 
their  front  pase  design  would  have  been 
on  Dec.  8,  1941  and  confident  enough 
to  break  traditions  that  need  to  be 
broken.  If  that's  you,  contact  Mick 
Cochran,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Graphics,  The  Charlotte  Observer,  Box 
32188,  Charlotte,  NC  28232. 
E0E,M/F. 


NEWSROOM  POSITIONS 
We  are  a  75,000  AM  Gannett  daily  on 
Florida's  Gulf  Coast  aiming  for  the  top 
and  looking  for  career-motivated  people 
to  help  us  get  there.  Now  recruiting  for: 
Assistant  Feature  Editor  (includes 
producing  weekend  entertainment 
section),  Metro  Editor,  Assistant  Sports 
Editor,  (jopy  Editors  (news  and  sports). 
Military  Reporter. 

Resume,  best  ten  work  samples,  salary 
history  and  references  to:  Anne  Saul, 
Executive  Editor,  Pensacola  News  Jour¬ 
nal,  1  News  Journal  Plaza,  Pensacola, 
FL  32501.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


PAGE  DESIGNER 

We  need  an  experienced  designer  who 
can  take  our  words,  photographs  and 
illustrations  and  turn  out  pages  that 
sing.  We  have  award-winning  writers 
and  photographers,  first-rate  pre-press 
production  and  color  offset  printing 
second  to  none.  The  person  we  select 
will  have  demonstrated  technical  skills, 
a  cooperative  attitude  and  ideas,  ideas, 
ideas!  Send  resume,  salary  requirement 
and  slide  portfolio  to  Patrick  Coburn, 
Managing  Editor,  The  State  Journal- 
Register,  One  Copley  Plaza,  PO  Box 
219,  Springfield,  IL  62705.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


PHOTO  REPORTAGE  AGENCY  seeks 
sophisticated,  creative,  internationally 
well  connected  managing  editor.  Focus 
is  on  fantastic  and  extraordinary  design 
and  lifestyles  on  the  world  scene. 
Contacts  with  leading  photographers 
and  design  sources  essential.  Must 
have  strong  visual  sensibility  and  avant- 
garde  flair  for  global  design  trends, 
utceptional  organizational  and  commu¬ 
nication  skills  are  critical.  Submit 
resume  to  MAV  Enterprises,  24652 
Blue  Dane  Lane,  Malibu,  CA  90265. 


POP  MUSIC  WRITER 
The  Times  Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  a  pop  music  writer.  Must  be 
able  to  write  concisely  and  brightly 
about  a  wide  range  of  musical  styles  - 
heavy  metal  to  jazz  -  from  national 
names  to  local  bands.  Must  be  accurate 
in  compiling  information  for  music 
calendar.  Newspaper  experience  in 
features  area,  music  writing,  experience 
as  a  reviewer  and  music  background  or 
participation  in  a  band  are  all  helpful 
previous  experiences.  Submit  resume 
with  salary  history  and  writing  samples 
to  Personnel  Manager,  Attn:  Pop  Music 
Writer,  The  Times  Picayune,  3800 
Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA  70140. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  -  Fast  paced, 
85,000  circulation  paper  needs  energe¬ 
tic,  quality-oriented  person.  Candidates 
should  understand  color  and  have  a 
minimum  of  1  year  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Mail  complete  portfolio  and 
resume  to  Alan  R.  English,  Chief  Photo¬ 
grapher,  North  Jersey  Herald  &  News, 
988  Main  Ave.,  Passaic,  NJ  07055. 


HELP  WANTED 


One  of  our  staff  writers  just  left  for  the 
New  York  Times,  and  we're  looking  to 
replace  him. 

Georgia  Trend  magazine  has  won  11 
national  awards  for  editorial  excellence 
in  four  years.  We've  covered  everything 
from  the  sacking  of  RJR  Nabisco  to  life 
on  the  black-tie  circuit,  from  Scarlett 
O'Hara  as  a  businesswoman  to  the 
economics  of  south  Georgia. 

We're  interested  in  experienced  repor¬ 
ters  who  want  to  grow  beyond  daily  jour¬ 
nalism.  Business  reporting  experience 
is  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Far  more 
important  are  strong  writing  and  analy¬ 
tic  skills.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
John  Fleming,  executive  editor,  Georgia 
Trend,  PO  Box  56447,  Atlanta,  GA 
30343. 


REPORTER  -  31,000  AM  daily  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Shenandoah  Valley  area  seeks 
county  government  reporter.  Salary 
$16-17K.  Call  or  write  Ken  Mink, 
M.E.,  The  Daily  News-Record,  Harri¬ 
sonburg,  VA  22801,  (703)  433-2702. 


REPORTER 

National  award-winning  bi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  covering  the  Catholic  Church  in 
western  Massachusetts  seeks  an 
energetic,  ambitious  reporter  for  imme¬ 
diate  opening. 

Be  part  of  a  team  which  provides  bold, 
concise,  accurate  and  compelling  news 
affecting  the  people  of  this  four  county 
area. 

Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  samples 
to:  Sharon  Stefanik,  executive  editor. 
The  Catholic  Observer,  PO  Box  1570, 
Springfield,  MA  01101. 


REPORTER 

Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  weekly 
newspaper  chain,  seeks  reporter  with 
some  experience.  Journalism  grad  or 
returnee  welcome.  Resume  and  clips  to 
Editor,  Richner  Publications,  379 
Central  Ave.,  Lawrence,  NY  11559. 


REPORTERS 

General  assignment  for  42,000  daily/ 
Sunday  AM.  Three  years'  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  top  skills  in  spelling  and  gram¬ 
mar,  a  willingness  to  get  even  better.  No 
new  grads.  No  phone  calls.  Send 
resume,  clips,  references  to  Joan 
Bastel,  Managing  Editor,  The  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  333  North  Broad  Street, 
Doylestown,  PA  18901. 


R  EPORTER/PHOTOGRAPH  ER 
National  agricultural  broadsheet  busi¬ 
ness  weekly  has  immediate  opening  for 
experienced  reporter/photographer  to 
handle  special  sections,  and  some  news 
coverage,  in  the  eastern  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
da.  Air/road  travel ~l-2  weeks  per 
month.  T(»  publication  in  industry.  Top 
benefits.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to  Human  Resources, 
Vance  Publishing,  Dept.  PK,  7950 
College  Blvd.,  Overland  Park,  KS 


REPORTER 

19,500  daily  in  lively  Zone  7  university 
town  has  opening  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Applicants  must  have 
solid  writing  skills  and  like  page  1  bi¬ 
lines.  We  want  motivated  reporters  who 
share  a  committment  to  excellence. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  to  Box 
4106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  award-winning  sports  department 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Ml)  News,  is  looking 
for  an  aggressive,  creative  copy  editor 
for  sports  slotwork.  We're  looking  for 
someone  with  exceptional  word  and 
layqut  skills;  an  editor  who  can  package 
a  sizeable  section  with  precision.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  at  least  3  years  sit¬ 
ing  experience.  Send  resume,  layout 
samples  to  Dave  Bishop,  Associate 
Editor,  PO  Box  1147,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48106. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
(for  a  125,000  all  day  paper)  who  can 
evaluate  stories  for  proper  play,  edit  to 
meet  tough  standards  of  clarity, 
conciseness  and  completeness. 
Produce  lively  layouts  with  up-to-the- 
minute  updating.  College  degree 
preferred.  Two  years  sporte  writing  and/ 
or  sports  desk  experience.  Send 
resume,  two-page  autooiography,  work 
samples  to  8ilT  Bern,  Sports  Editor, 
Roanoke  Times  &  World-News,  PO  Box 
2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  EOE. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Rockford  Register  Star,  a  mid-sized 
midwestern  daily  near  Chicago,  seeks 
sporta  editor  with  strong  managerial  and 
editing  skills  for  staff  of  twelve.  We 
cover  the  pros  and  we're  seeking  a  pro 
with  at  least  5  years  experience.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to: 
Rick  Jensen,  Managing  Editor,  Rock¬ 
ford  Register  Star,  99  East  State  Street, 
Rockford,  IL  61104. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

OUR  SPORTS  editor's  goal  will  be  sim¬ 
ple:  Make  the  New  Haven  Register's 
sports  section  the  best  in  any  140,000- 
circulation  daily  in  the  country.  We  seek 
a  strong  leader,  expert  word  editor  and 
good  motivator  of  people.  This  editor 
may  or  may  not  now  be  in  sports,  but  he 
or  she  must  have  a  passion  for  sports. 
We  offer  a  varied  and  challenging  spo^ 
area,  conveniently  located  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  Our  community 
is  home  to  Yale  and  offers  a  full  range  of 
recreational  and  cultural  activities. 
Letter,  resume  and  copy  of  the  section 
you  edit  to:  Dave  Butler,  Editor,  New 
Haven  Roister,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New 
Haven,  cf  06511. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Ready  to  assume  command  at  one  of 
the  best  mid-size  dailies  in  New  York 
State  that  offers  unique  coverage  oppor¬ 
tunities?  Scholastic  sports  is  our  life¬ 
blood  but  we  also  have  the  LPGA  and 
NASCAR  as  big-league  events.  The 
Leader,  a  17,000  PM  in  Corning,  NY 
offers  a  state-of-the-art  computer 
system  in  a  quality-oriented  newsroom. 
It  you're  the  NO.  1  or  2  at  a  comparable 
daily  and  can  provide  the  coverage  and 
leadership  we're  looking  for,  call  Mark 
M.  Sweetwood,  Managing  Editor,  today 
at  (607)  936-4651. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

To  shoot,  cover  high  school,  outdoor 
sports.  Salary  [X)E.  Send  clips,  resume, 
to  Karen  Higley,  Homer  News,  3482 
Landings  Street,  Homer,  AK  99603. 


STATEHOUSE  REPORTER 
Tenacious.  Ambitious.  Unbeatable. 

A  newspaper  gutsy  enough  to  strive  for 
perfection  would  accept  nothing  less 
from  the  reporter  assigned  to  its  impor¬ 
tant  statehouse  bureau. 

The  York  Daily  Record  wants  a  state¬ 
house  reporter  who  can  bring  important 
Pennsylvania  issues  home  to  York  Coun¬ 
ty's  336, OCX)  residents  in  daily  stories, 
enterprise  packages  and  weekly  politi¬ 
cal  columns.  The  reporter  must  thrive 
on  direct  competition  and  be  ready  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  a  bureau 
post. 

interested  applicants  should  forward 
their  resume  and  clips  to  Berl  Schwartz, 
Executive  Editor,  York  Daily  Record,  PO 
Box  W-401,  York,  PA  17404. 

~  STYLE  EDITOR 
The  Gwinnett  Daily  News,  recognized  as 
one  of  the  nation's  best  small  newspap¬ 
ers  and  also  the  country's  fastest- 
growing  daily,  is  accepting  applications 
for  style  editor.  Requirements  include 
strong  design  skills,  strong  organiza¬ 
tional  abilities,  ability  to  motivate  staff 
members  and  provide  news  and  original 
story  ideas.  Contact  John  Reetz, 
Managing  Editor,  Gwinnett  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  1000,  Lawrencevifle,  GA 
30246-1000. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  2.  1989 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER  with  at  least  two 
years  in  sports  on  a  daily,  with  some 
experience  writing  regular  columns,  to 
write  columns  and  features.  Send 
resumes  to  Paul  Hurley,  Sports  Editor, 
Poughkeepsie  Journal,  PO  Box  1231, 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  12602.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 

EOE  M/F. 


TALENTED  WRITERS 
We  are  looking  for  a  creative,  exper¬ 
ienced  professional  to  join  our  growing, 
super-skilled  team  of  full-time,  staff 
authors  who  create  best-sellers 
(250,000  first  printing  is  typical)  for 
the  leading  publisher  of  health  books  in 
the  world  ~  Prevention  Magazine  Health 
Books.  Would  you  like  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  thriving  editorial  career  In  a  non- 
urban  environment  that's  only  two  hours 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia?  Would 
you  like  to  work  for  a  company  that 
cares  enough  about  you  to  have  a  no¬ 
smoking  policy  and  a  company  fitness 
center?  Send  your  best  writing  samples 
(no  application  consideredf  without 
them)  and  resume  in  confidence  to 
Debora  Tkac,  Senior  Managing  Editor, 
Rodale  Health  Books,  33  East  Minor 
St.,  Emmaus,  PA  1B098.  EOE 


The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  copy  editor 
who  will  work  full  time  on  the  wire  desk. 
This  challenging  position  involves  back¬ 
ing  up  the  wire  editor.  It  requires  sound 
news  judgment,  flair  and  speed  in  page 
design  and  the  ability  to  work  coopera¬ 
tively  with  other  news  departments. 
Applications  from  minority  candidates 
encouraged.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Mike  McNamara,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield,  CA 
93302-0440. 


The  Marin  Independent  Journal,  judged 
by  CNPA  the  best  paper  in  (^lifornia  in 
1987  and  1988  for  its  circulation 
(40,000),  is  looking  for  a  night  news 
editor.  Responsibilities  include  helping 
to  manage  a  news  desk  that  meets  our 
high  standards,  as  well  as  deadlines; 
aggressively  editing  the  wire  services  to 
produce  an  intelligent,  hard-hitting 
news  report;  designing  page  1  with  flair 
and  excitement;  and  working  effectively 
with  the  city  desk  and  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Send  letter,  work  samples  and 
resume  to  Deborah  Gump,  Executive 
News  Editor,  Marin  Independent  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  330,  San  Rafael,  CA 
94915. 


The  San  Antonio  Light  seeks  an  aggres¬ 
sive  business  reporter  with  top-notch 
writing  skills.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Mark  Hester,  Executive  Business 
Editor,  San  Antonio  Lignt,  PO  Box  161, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78291. 


TV  CRITIC 

Newspaper  in  major  TV  center  looking 
for  TV  critic  with  4  years  newspaper 
experience  in  criticism  or  reporting. 
Knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  TV  industry. 
Ability  to  write  in  lively  and  entertaining 
style.  Please  send  resume  and  clips  to: 
PERSONNEL  DEPT./TVC 
PO  Box  2416,  TERMINAL  ANNEX 
LOS  ANGELES,  CA  90051 

TWO  VACANCIES 

•  Features  Writer 

•  Metro  Reporter 

We  have  two  staff  vacancies,  one  for  a 
staff  reporter  and  one  for  a  features 
writer  which  will  include  work  on 
special  projects  and  sections.  Experi¬ 
ence  required  for  both  positions. 

We  are  a  7-day,  AM  publication  with  a 
complete  employee  benefits  package. 
ASNE  recently  named  us  as  one  of 
America’s  best  14  small  newspapers. 
Send  resume  and  a  few  clips  to:  Nelder 
Dawson,  Personnel  Director,  Alexandria 
Daily  Town  Talk,  PO  Box  7558,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  LA  71306. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WASHINGTON  WRITER/EDITOR 
We're  growing  fast  in  the  US  and 
Europe,  now  we  need  a  full  time 
Washin^on  correspondent/columnist 
for  our  group  of  business  and  techincal 
magazines  senring  the  pharmaceutical 
industry.  Send  resume,  sample  and 
salary  requirements  to  Personnel  Mana¬ 
ger,  Aster  Publishing  Corp.,  PO  Box 
10460,  Eugene,  OR  97440. 


We  are  looking  for  an  experienced, 
upwardly  mobile  copy  editor  who  is 
ready  to  take  another  challenge  of  edit¬ 
ing  copy,  not  ripping  it  apart;  writing 
precise,  not  cute,  headlines;  and  who 
flourishes  in  an  intense  and  competitive 
environment.  We  are  an  ambitious 
24,000  circulation  a.m.  in  a  state  capi¬ 
tal.  We  need  a  stickler  for  style  and 
spelling  who  can  turn  out  clean,  lively 
pages  and  inspire  a  young  crew  through 
example.  You  have  to  be  tough,  but 
tender.  If  you  think  you  can  play  a  role 
in  achieving  and  sustaining  a  superbly 
edited  small  daily,  send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  to  Robert  Rogers, 
Copy  Desk  Chief,  Delaware  State  News, 
PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 


We  have  openings  for  a  reporter  and  a 
sportswriter  who  aren’t  content  to  settle 
for  meetings,  press  releases  and  coach¬ 
es'  cliches.  At  this  24,000-circulation 
state  capital  A.M.,  we  expect  our  staf¬ 
fers  to  be  curious  by  nature,  skeptical 
and  enterprising.  Our  reporters  work 
hard  and  are  rewarded  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cover  big-league  issues  in  a 
small  state.  Send  a  resume  and  several 
samples  of  your  work  to  Tammy  Brit- 
tingham.  Managing  Editor,  Delaware 
State  News,  PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE 
19903. 


WRITERS 

The  University  of  Medicine  and  Denti¬ 
stry  of  New  Jersey  has  the  following 
positions  available: 

SR.  WRITER/EDITOR  -  News  Service 
(Sr.  Supen/ising  Public 
Information  Assistant) 
Successful  candidate  must  be  a  high- 
energy,  productive  person  who  is  adept 
at  digging  into  complex  subjects  and 
quickly  producing  compelling  news 
releases  for  us  by  state's  health 
sciences  university.  Must  have  mini¬ 
mum  5  years'  daily  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  experience  and  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Journalism  or  Public  Relations. 
Strong  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  the  basic  sciences  highly 
desired  as  is  the  ability  to  tighten  and 
sharpen  copy  under  deadline  pressure. 
Familiarity  with  word  processing  is  a 
plus.  Submit  5  non-returnable  clips  and 
the  names/phone  nos.  of  3  references. 

PUBLICATIONS  WRITER 
(Principal  Public 
Information  Assistant) 

We  seek  a  feature  writer  with  excellent 
interviewing  skills  to  develop  articles  for 
the  University's  award-winning  maga¬ 
zine,  newsletters,  annual  report  and 
other  special  publications.  Clear, 
concise  writing,  excellent  interpersonal 
skills  and  an  ability  to  translate  both 
technical  information  and  issues- 
oriented-material  into  sound, 
consumer-oriented  copy  are  essential. 
Should  have  journalism  degree  and 
minimum  of  three  years’  reporting  or 
writing  experience.  Science  or  health¬ 
care  background  a  plus.  Submit  two 
writing  samples. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  with  items  requested 
above,  indicating  position  of  interest  to: 
Dawn  Banks,  Dept,  of  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  The  University  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey,  30  Bergen 
Street,  Newark,  NJ  07107-3007.  EOE/ 
AA/M/F/H/V. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


We  need  one  good  copy  editor  to  add  to 
our  ten-member  universal  desk.  Tell  us 
if  your  strength  lies  in  copy  editing  or 
layout.  What  you'd  be  doing  for  us 
depends  on  your  strongest  traits.  We're 
a  northeast  Ohio  PM  daily  and  AM 
Sunday.  Send  a  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
4101,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


_ UBRARY _ 

EDITORIAL  LIBRARIAN 
A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
Midwest  is  seeking  an  experienced 
librarian  who  is  a  good  oral  and  written 
communicator.  Applicants  should  have 
excellent  on-line  searching  skills,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  reference  sour¬ 
ces  and  be  proficient  in  information 
retrieval.  A  bachelors  degree  is 
required.  A  masters  degree  in  library 
science  is  preferred.  Excellent  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  are  offered.  Send 
resume  to:  Box  4079,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 

THE  CHARLOHE  OBSERVER  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  highly  productive  market  research 
analyst.  Experience  will  include  statis¬ 
tics,  sampling,  questionnaire  design 
and  PC  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  SAS 
and/or  SPSS  helpful.  Report  writing  and 
oral  presentation  skills  are  vital  to  this 
job.  BA  or  BS  required,  graduate  degree 
a  plus.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
in  confidence  to:  Marketing  Research, 
c/o  Charlotte  Observer,  PO  Box  32188, 
Charlotte,  NC  28232. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Award-winning  community  newspapers, 
Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  seek 
talented  and  energetic  staff  photogra¬ 
pher.  Resume  and  clips  to  C.  Richner, 
Richner  Publications,  379  Central 
Ave.,  Lawrence,  NY  11559. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

The  Detroit  News,  Michigan’s  largest 
newspaper,  is  looking  for  an  Assistant 
Pressroom  Foreman  to  supervise  the 
printing  of  daily  and  weekend  products. 
Candidates  must  possess  technical 
knowledge  of  the  offset  printing  process 
and  have  at  least  3  years  of  supen/isory 
experience. 

Reply  by  letter  to  Employment  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Detroit  News,  615  Lafayette 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  Ml  48226. 


ASSISTANT  MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

The  Detroit  News,  Michigan's  largest 
newspaper,  is  looking  for  an  Assistant 
Mailroom  Foreman  to  supervise  its  mail- 
room  operation  in  Sterling  Heights, 
Michigan.  Candidates  must  have  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  use  of  Harris  Inserting 
Machines  -  Models  13xx/1472  -  as  well 
as  at  least  3  years  of  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence.  Reply  by  letter  to  Employment 
Manager,  The  Detroit  News,  615  Lafay¬ 
ette  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Ml  48226. 


COMPOSING  MANAGER 
Our  growing  group  of  S.  Florida  news¬ 
papers  is  looking  for  someone  who  is 
seif-motivated  and  people-oriented. 
This  position  oversees  a  staff  of  twenty 
comprised  of  composing  and  camera. 
Some  responsibility  for  customer 
service/sales  in  our  commercial  printing 
division.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Personnel,  PO  Box 
229095,  Hollywood,  FL  33022. 

Indiana  Newspaper  Group  seeks  second 
shift  press  supen/isor.  Goss  experience 
with  commercial  background  preferred. 
Our  company  offers  excellent  benefits 
and  competitive  wages.  Call  (219) 
347-O4O0  or  send  resume  to  PO  Box 
39,  Kendallville,  IN  46755.  Attn:  Phil 
Markward. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90042, 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 
Experienced  in  maintenance  and  repair 
of  Goss  Metro/Metro  Liner  presses  and 
related  printing  equipment.  Position 
requires  trouble  shooting  ability  and 
familiarity  with  electronically  controlled 
automated  machinery.  Ability  to  read 
and  interpret  electrical  schematics  and 
knowledge  of  relay  controlled  or  solid 
state  electronics  helpful.  Some  night 
work.  Excellent  benefit  and  wage  pack¬ 
age.  Contact:  Bill  Reed,  (413) 
592-7761,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  200 
Burnett  Road,  Chicopee,  MA  01021. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


NIGHT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  (FL)  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  night 
production  manager.  Responsibilities 
include  overseeing  and  coordinating  the 
night  operations  of  the  Production 
Department  to  include  Camera, 
Composing,  Press,  Ad  Service  and  Mail- 
room.  This  individual  must  insure  the 
timely  flow  of  work  and  adherence  to  all 
deadlines  and  quality  standards. 
Reporting  to  the  Operations  Director, 
the  qualified  individual  must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  Production 
Management  experience  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  production.  An  excellent 
benefits  package  is  available  in  this 
challenging  and  fast  paced  newspaper. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Resume  including  salary  history 
should  be  forwarded  to: 

Operations  Director 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
PO  Box  1719 
Sarasota,  FL  34326 
EOE 


PRE-PRESS  SUPERVISOR 

83K  circulation  West  Coast  daily  news¬ 
paper  has  a  position  for  pre-press  super¬ 
visor  over  40  production  employees. 
Requires  extensive  knowledge  of 
camera,  composite  color,  color  scanner, 
electronic  ad  composition  and  page 
make-up.  Must  have  excellent  people 
skills  and  be  quality-oriented.  (Jollege 
education  a  plus.  Send  resume  to:  The 
Bakersfield  Californian,  PO  Box  440, 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302,  Attn: 
Personnel/Pre-Press.  E.O.E. 


PRESSMEN 

Openings  available  for  qualified  Urbo- 
nite  pressmen.  Growing  company, 
competitive  pay,  excellent  benefits  and 
good  working  conditions.  Send  resume 
to:  Carolyn  Williams,  Chaniy  Communi¬ 
cations,  LTD,  425  Smith  Street, 
Farminedale.  NY  11735. _ 

Fax  your  ad 
to  E&P! 

(212)  929-1259 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Large,  progressive  south  Florida  news¬ 
paper  IS  looking  for  an  experienced 
production  manager  responsible  for 
daily  coordination  and  operational 
responsibilities  of  production  operation. 
The  preferred  candidates  must  have 
some  college  background  along  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  major  newspaper 
production  functions. 

Strong  communications  skills,  good 
organization  and  report  writing  skills  are 
required.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
a  comprehensive  benefits  package  and 
excellent  career  opportunities.  Send 
confidential  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

The  Daily  Record,  a  Zone  2  AM  daily 
with  circulation  of  60,000  plus  seeks  a 
director  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
production.  This  is  a  high  profile  posi¬ 
tion  suited  for  the  seasoned  production 
professional.  Individual  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  producing  a  quality,  on 
time  product  in  a  highly  competitive 
market.  Knowledge  of  MAN  Roland 
press  and  experience  in  budgeting, 
labor  negotiations  and  union  environ¬ 
ment  helpful. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package  and  the  opportunity  to  live 
and  work  in  a  pleasant,  thriving  central¬ 
ly  located  community.  Please  send  your 
resume  including  salaiv  history  to; 

Ramona  Roe 
Director  Of  Personnel 
Morristown  Newspapers  Inc. 

629  Parsippany  Road 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
We're  a  medium-sized  Midwestern  daily 
with  an  opening  for  a  production  direc¬ 
tor. 

This  position  involves  supervision  of 
composing,  press,  camera  and  plate, 
mailroom,  and  custodial  staffs.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  equipment  typically  used  in 
these  departments,  plus  the 
mechanical-electrical  equipment  of  the 
building  itself,  is  expected.  Supervisory 
experience  is  a  necessity,  as  is  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  work  with  other  department  super¬ 
visors,  customers  and  employees. 

We  have  a  TMC  and  one  major  continu¬ 
ing  commercial  job,  in  addition  to  our 
daily.  We’re  a  growing  company  that  has 
just  concluded  one  phase  of  an  expan¬ 
sion  project.  We're  preparing  for  the 
next  stages  now  and  would  like  to  have 
our  new  leadership  employed  in  time  to 
lake  part  in  the  final  planning. 

Ve  offer  a  competitive  salary,  insur¬ 
ance,  pension  plan,  and  a  good  working 
environment  in  a  thriving  community. 

If  you're  comfortable  with  responsibility 
and  capable  of  filling  this  key  position, 
please  write  and  tell  us  about  yourself. 
Include  all  the  pertinent  details  in  your 
first  letter.  All  replies  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  4081,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Zone  1,  medium  size  daily  AM  news¬ 
paper  seeks  pressroom  manager  with 
background  in  offset  and  4-color. 
Strong  leadership  and  management 
skills  essential  as  is  a  commitment  to 
preventative  maintenance.  Experience 
in  commercial  work  helpful.  Excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  4097,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  EOE _ 


_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 

The  Press-Enterprise,  the  largest  daily 
(150,000)  located  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia's  fastest  growing  county,  is  seeking 
a  promotion  manager  to  take  charge  of  a 
nine-person  staff,  handling  marketing 
research  and  brochures,  community 
relations,  NIE  and  special  editions. 

Candidates  should  have  at  least  five 
years  experience  in  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  news  promotion.  Must  be  able 
to  identify  and  evaluate  marketing  and 
promotion  needs  and  develop  programs 
to  achieve  goals.  Samples  of  your  in¬ 
paper  promotions,  including  house  ads, 
community  co-sponsorships  and  public 
service  announcements  helpful. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Excellent  benefits,  including  401(K) 
and  medical,  dental,  vision,  and  life 
insurance.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  with  salary  history  to:  Nick 
Vance,  Employee  Relations  Director, 
The  Press- Enterprise,  PO  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502. 


HELP  WANTED 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  WRITER/COORDINATOR 

CAN  YOU  CREATE  AD  AND 
PROMOTION  COPY  THAT  SELLS?  If 
you  can,  we  have  a  position  available 
that  could  be  the  opportunity  that  you 
have  been  waiting  for~especially  if  you 
are  knowledgeable  of  the  philatelic 
marketplace. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  PRINT  PRODUCTION 
AND  CAN  YOU  SCHEDULE  AND  COOR¬ 
DINATE  PRINTING  PROJECTS?  If  so, 
that  knowledge  and  ability  can  make 
significant  contributions  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  our  philatelic  publications  and 
products. 

If  you  have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of 
successful  ad  and  promotion  copy  writ¬ 
ing  experience,  if  you  have  a  well  round¬ 
ed  understanding  of  graphic  arts  and 
printing  production,  and  if  you  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  communications  or 
a  related  field,  then  we  would  like  for 
you  to  show  us  what  you  can  do.  Send 
us  your  resume  with  a  cover  letter  to  let 
us  know  you  are  interested.  Copies  of 
samples  of  your  work  would  also  be 
helpful. 

Remember,  a  knowledge  of  philatelies 
is  extremely  helpful  but  not  required. 
What  is  required  is  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  create  compelling  ad  and 
promotion  copy. 

If  you  feel  that  you  are  the  person  that 
we  are  looking  for  and  that  this  is  the 
position  that  your  career  has  been  lead¬ 
ing  up  to,  then  don't  delay,  send  your 
response  today  to: 

Box  3974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


What  a  man  is  is  the  basis 
of  what  he  dreams  and 
thinks, 

accepts  and  rejects,  feels 
and  perceives. 

John  Mason  Brown 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Due  to  pending  JOA,  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor  for  a  mid-sized  daily  with  a  major 
TMC  is  available.  Sales,  service,  collec¬ 
tions  and  computer  experience.  A  veter¬ 
an  of  numerous  budgets  and  ABC 
audits.  BA  in  commerce.  Family  man 
with  numerous  community 
involvements. 

This  individual  is  available  for  interview 
and  placement  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has 
been  paid  by  his  present  employer.  If 
interested  in  obtaining  more  informa¬ 
tion,  please  contact; 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 


Publisher/General  Manager  with  28 
years  daily  newspaper  and  shopper 
experience.  Strong  in  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  people-,  profit-oriented. 
Seeks  position  on  community  daily  or 
large  weekly.  Will  relocate  to  any  area. 
Box  4096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  2,  1989 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Results-oriented,  hands-on  manager. 
Experience  with  daily,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers  with  all  around  knowledge  of  total 
operations.  Will  relocate.  Box  4078, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertisin^Marketing  Manager 
of  weekly  chain  plus,  in  competitive 
Zones  1  and  2,  seeks  greener  pastures 
in  same.  Extremely  creative,  orranized, 
results/goal-oriented  work-a-nolic  is 
ready  for  an  upwardly  mobile,  hands-on 
challenge.  Box  4056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORS,  why  waste  1,000  words 
when  this  quick  on  the  “draw”  cartoon¬ 
ist  can  say  it  all  for  you.  Call  Will  at 
O'Toons,  PO  Box  414,  Roseland,  NJ 
07068,  (201)  239-1209.  P.S.  I  will  go 
to  the  outer  limits  in  search  of  an  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonist  position. 


Difficulties  exist 
to  be  surmounted. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


EDITORIAL 


AVIATION  WRITER.  Seven  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  1970's  and  seven 
years  trade  press  aviation  writer. 
Covered  Apollo  14-15-16  for  daily 
newspapers.  Washington  reporting 
experience  since  1978  covering  FAA, 
Congress  and  Pentagon.  MSJ  North¬ 
western  1970.  Prefer  zones  3-4. 
Presently  D.C.  Pilot.  Returning  to  daily 
newspapers.  Box  4043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


BEGINNING  WRITER  seeks  start  in 
journalism.  B. A. /Social  Sciences, 
Johns  Hopkins;  4  years  publishing 
experience;  copy  editing,  proofreading, 
WP,  and  research  experience.  Desires 
research,  library  or  editorial  position  in 
NYC/Zone  2.  Box  4072,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  WRITER 

Talented,  experienced.  Housebound  by 
Vietnam  war  wound.  Seeks  work  via 
modem  or  mail.  LGR,  (215)  884-2607; 
PO  Box  736,  Glenside,  PA  19038. 


Editor/Reporter;  15-year  news  veteran, 
last  10  as  editor  of  small  daily.  J-school 

?ad.  Looking  for  new  challenge.  Prefer 
ones  3-4.  Box  4069,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  YOUNG  REPORTER 
Seeking  general  assignment  on  eastern 
or  midwest  daily.  Flair  for  education 
and  other  social  issues.  One  year  experi¬ 
ence  as  associate  editor  of  a  weekly, 
college  awards,  excellent  references. 
Box  4090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Features  reporter,  travel  and  food  writer 
with  daily  restaurant  column  seeks  Zone 
8  or  northern  9  metro  opportunity. 
Seasoned  and  sassy  young  gourmet 
wants  a  home  with  positive  P&L  paper 
or  magazine.  Box  391025,  Kailua- 
Kona,  HI  96739-1025. 


LEGAL  WRITER 

Recent  law  grad  from  national  school, 
with  B.S.  in  journalism  and  solid  writing 
experience.  Seeks  to  enhance  your  daily 
or  weekly  beat  that  calls  for  tenacity  and 
commitment.  Awaiting  NY  bar  admis¬ 
sion.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  4095,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Looking  for  versatility  on  your  sports 
staff?  Look  no  further.  Former  weekend 
sports  editor  and  4-1/2  year  veteran  of 
daily  wars  seeks  new  challenges. 
Covered  everything  from  schoolbo^  to 
pros  and  was  award-winning  wordsmith 
who  worked  with  pagination.  Zones  1  & 
2  preferred.  Reply  to  Box  4098,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


More  than  15  years  as  a  reporter  at 
magazines  and  dailies,  including  NY 
Newsday.  My  strength  is  the  human 
interest  feature.  I  try  to  avoid  the  formu¬ 
las  and  go  straight  for  the  guts.  Give 
your  readers  something  special.  Prefer 
Zone  4,  8  or  9.  Box  4104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Outstanding  writer  available.  Former 
contributor  to  national  news  weekly.  MA 
degTM.  Investigative  reporting,  editorial 
writing.  Andrew  Russo,  28  Grove 
Street,  Salinas,  CA  93901. 


FREELANCE 


LAGOS,  NIGERIA  based  journalist 
seeks  freelance  assignments.  African 
news  features  and  analysis.  Reply  to 
Box  4089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


OPERATIONS/PRODUCTION 

DIRECTOR 

Proven  performer  with  excellent 
management  and  technical  skills 
including  in  depth  experience  with  new 
facility  development  and  completion. 
Strong  leader  with  emphasis  on  team¬ 
work  and  teambuilding  with  subordi¬ 
nates.  Looking  for  a  change  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Presently  in  Zone  9. 

Box  4058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION/PLANT  MANAGER 
Experienced  with  dailies,  multiple 
weeklies  and  commercial  printing. 
Cost,  quality  and  waste  conscious. 
Reply  to  Box  4034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Etf  EmployiMtit  ZoM  Cturt 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  tocaton 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


A  blast  of  bad  journalism? 


By  Fran  Matera 

The  April  19  explosion  in  the  center 
gun  turret  of  the  USS  Iowa  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  Navy’s 
worst  peacetime  disasters.  Forty- 
seven  sailors  died  in  the  fiery  blast. 

What  followed  has  had  an  equally 
explosive  impact  upon  journalism. 
The  horror  here  is  a  searing  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  way  newspapers  report 
the  news  in  this  age  of  trash  televi¬ 
sion.  Somewhere,  in  the  ensuing 
frenzy  that  followed  the  tragedy,  an 
innocent  young  hero  was  first 
smeared,  and  then  sacrificed  before 
the  hungry  reporters. 

The  story  of  explosion  aboard  the 
huge  battleship  had  every  dramatic 
element  a  newspaper  editor  could 
want.  A  dramatic  blast  recorded  on 
film,  multiple  deaths,  and  a  massive 
military  funeral  complete  with  griev¬ 
ing  relatives. 

A  month  later,  as  the  world  waited 
for  an  explanation,  a  nameless  and 
faceless  Navy  investigator,  either 
acting  on  his  own  or  by  design,  leaked 
an  incredible  story  that  poured  more 
fuel  on  the  media  fire. 

The  Navy’s  ongoing  investigation 
was  said  to  be  centering  around  two 
young  sailors.  One,  Gunner’s  Mate 
Clayton  Hartwig,  24,  died  in  the 


(Matera  is  assistant  professor  at 
Arizona  State  University’s  Walter 
Cronkite  School  of  Journalism  and 
Telecommunication,  and  was  formerly 
night  copy  chief  for  the  Miami  [Fla.] 
News.) 
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explosion.  The  other.  Gunner’s  Mate 
Kendalllruitt,  21,  not  only  survived, 
but  had  acted  courageously  in  the 
ensuing  seconds  by  climbing  through 
the  smoke,  debris  and  bodies  and  hit¬ 
ting  the  switches  that  flooded  the 
burning  turret  with  water.  That  action 
prevented  the  fire  from  reaching  2,000 
pounds  of  stored  gunpowder  and 
igniting  a  massive  explosion  that  may 
have  destroyed  the  entire  ship. 

The  unidentified  source  claimed 
that  Truitt,  cited  for  heroism  by  the 
Illinois  state  Legislature,  was  no 
longer  being  thought  of  as  a  hero.  The 
Navy  was  instead  investigating 
reports  that  a  homosexual  relation¬ 
ship  between  Truitt  and  Hartwig  may 
have  led  to  one  of  two  startling  sce¬ 
narios. 


The  first  was  that  Truitt  blew  up  the 
turret  and  murdered  his  47  compan¬ 
ions  in  order  to  kill  Hartwig  and  col¬ 
lect  on  a  $100,000  life  insurance  pol¬ 
icy.  The  second,  and  even  more 
unbelievable,  was  that  Hartwig, 
devastated  by  Truitt’s  marriage,  blew 
up  himself  and  his  fellow  sailors  in  a 
dramatic  suicide  extravaganza. 

Newsday,  USA  Today,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  were  quick  to 
jump  on  the  story.  The  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International 
quickly  followed  up,  sending  stories 
about  the  charges  worldwide.  Sepa¬ 
rate  photos  of  Truitt  and  Hartwig, 
often  situated  so  as  to  appear  to  be 
gazing  longingly  at  one  another,  were 
displayed  in  hundreds  of  newspapers. 

Although  the  newspapers  and  wire 
services  never  named  their  “source,” 
the  stories  set  off  a  media  stampede  as 
reporters  and  television  cameras 
mobbed  Truitt  at  his  quarters  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

Without  warning,  Kendall  Truitt’s 
world  had  collapsed  around  him. 

Underneath  the  torrid  story  of  sex 
and  gunpowder  was  an  endearing 
truth.  Kendall  Truitt  is  not  a 
homosexual.  Nor  is  he  a  mass  mur¬ 
derer.  His  guilt  was  in  befriending  an 
outcast  sailor,  Hartwig,  who  was 
being  hazed  unmercifully  by  his  ship¬ 


mates  for  having  slightly  unusual 
mannerisms.  Truitt’s  guilt  was  in 
using  his  sturdy  six-foot,  four-inch 
frame  to  warn  the  sailors  to  knock  off 
hounding  Hartwig.  When  Hartwig 
advised  Truitt  that  they  would  be 
accused  of  being  homosexuals 
because  of  their  friendship,  Truitt 
replied,  “I  can  handle  it.” 

Clayton  Hartwig,  a  loner  who  had 
strug^ed  with  his  identity  most  of  his 
life,  had  never  had  a  friend  like  Ken¬ 
dall  Truitt.  He  responded  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  by  listing  Truitt  as  the  benefici¬ 
ary  on  one  of  his  insurance  policies. 
Truitt,  never  expecting  his  friend  to 
die,  did  not  give  the  gesture  a  second 
thought. 

Out  of  this  Of  Mice  and  Men  friend¬ 
ship  came  the  vicious,  post-explosion 


charge  of  a  murder-suicide  pact.  For¬ 
tunately,  Kendall  Truitt  and  his 
parents  had  the  wherewithal  to  fight 
back.  They  hired  Ellis  Rubin,  a  high- 
profile  Miami  lawyer  who  specializes 
in  a  new  legal  arena  he  calls  “media 
advocacy.”  Simply  stated,  Rubin 
excels  at  defending  his  clients  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  news  media. 

“If  Kendall  Truitt  is  going  to  be 
tried  and  convicted  in  the  New  York 
Times,  then  I’m  going  to  file  his 
appeal  and  win  his  acquittal  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,”  Rubin  promised. 

It  was  an  unusual  but  appropriate 
vow.  Truitt  had  not  been  charged  with 
a  crime.  There  was,  and  would  be,  no 
official  proceeding  in  a  court  of  law. 
The  sailor  was  being  tried  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  public  was  the  jury. 

Rubin  sprang  into  action,  holding 
jam-packed  news  conferences  in 
Miami,  Norfolk  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  appearing  on  The  Today 
Show,  Good  Morning  America,  Larry 
King  Live!  and  Nightline. 

The  Miami  news  conference  set  the 
tone  for  the  tour.  While  the  mob  of 
television  cameras  looked  on,  Rubin 
interrogated  Truitt,  asking  him  point- 
blank  if  he  were  a  homosexual.  The 
young  sailor,  standing  firm  and  tall, 
said  he  wasn’t.  Rubin  turned  to 
Truitt’s  young  wife  and  asked  if  her 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


The  horror  here  is  a  searing  indictment  of  the  way 
newspapers  report  the  news  in  this  age  of  trash 
teievision. 
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When  it  comes  to  the  newspaper  business  and  the  people  who  make 
it  work,  the  Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book 
is  the  source. 

Chock-full  of  information,  the  Year  Book  carries  over  250,000 
newspaper  facts  —  from  the  publisher’s  name  right  down  to  the  type 
of  equipment  used  in  their  printing  plants.  All  of  this  information 
provided  in  the  following  seven  detailed  sections: 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


U.S.  WEEKLIES  ...  U.S.  SPECIAL 
SERVICE  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN 
CANADA 


NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


SYNDICATED  SERVICES  AND 
NEWS  SERVICES 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT, 
SERVICES  AND  SUPPLIES 


ORGANIZATIONS,  INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


To  order  your  copy  of  the  1989  Editor  &  Publisher  International 
Year  Book,  simply  send  a  check  or  money  order  for  S70.00  ($63.00 
each  for  orders  of  five  or  more)*  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book 
Department,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 
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SHAEINGTHE  EXPERTISE 


Students  at  Lane  College  in  Jackson, 
Term.,  are  getting  a  clearer  picture  of  what 
journalism  is  all  about,  thanks  to  Ed 
Thomas’  experience  this  summer. 

'Thomas,  a  communications  instructor, 
advisor  and  administrator,  participated  in 
the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  Minority 
Fellowship  Program.  Its  goal  is  to  better 
prepare  journalism  teachers  so  they  can 
better  prepare  minority  students. 

After  an  intensive,  two-week  work¬ 
shop  in  Memphis  conducted  by  30  Scripps 
Howard  newspaper  and  broadcast  journal¬ 
ists,  Thomas  and  seven  other  teachers  from 
minority  institutions  each  spent  a  month  at 
a  Scripps  Howard  property.  They  observed 
and  participated  in  every  facet  of  news¬ 
room  and  production  operations. 

'Thomas  got  his  on-line  opportunity  at 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Now,  he  says,  he  can  answer  with 
authority  when  his  students  wonder  about 
real-world  newsroom  situations.Ultimately, 
he  will  share  this  summer's  experience 
with  hundreds  of  future  journalists. 

'The  program  has  b^n  described  by 
participants  as  the  best  way  to  give  the 
most  minority  students  a  practical  sense  of 
contemporary  journalism  and  a  better 
chance  in  the  business. 

'The  fellowships  were  established  in 
honor  of  the  late  E.W.  Scripps  H,  a  Scripps 
Howard  journalist  and  a  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  firm. 

Dedicated  to  excellence  in  journalism 
and  communications,  the  Scripps  Howard 
Foundation  is  a  leader  in  industry  efforts 


Ed  Thomas  at  The  Commeraal  Appeal 


in  literacy,  minority  recruitment  and  development,  scholarships.  First  Amendment 


causes  and  journalism  education.  For  more  information,  write:  Scripps  Howard  Founda¬ 


tion,  P.O.  Box  5380,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45210. 


TEACHING  THE  TEACHERS 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
i!l  FOUNDATION 


